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THE PROBLEM OF FREE WILL IN 
VIRGIL’S AENEID 


A. H. F. THORNTON 
University of Otago 


THE problem of ‘free will’ has been showr to be crucial for the 
Aeneid by Professor Antonie Wlosok in her criticism of my book 
The Living Universe. In reply, I want to make my views more 
precise, and also to modify them to some extent, partly in agree- 
ment with her criticism, partly opposing it. 

In order to avoid imposing our own modern categories of 
thought on what we find in Virgil, I want to describe briefly what 
many philosophically inclined Romans thought about this problem 
in Virgil’s time and a century or two before that. We know that 
Virgil was very interested in philosophy, and that his kind of 
philosophy was probably a Platonism strongly pervaded by Stoic- 
ism. In the second line of the introduction to the Aeneid, Aeneas 
is called a man ‘displaced by destiny’ (fato profugus). The problem 
of free will in Stoicism was inevitably tied to the idea of ‘ate’ 
(fatum) Cicero wrote a book ‘About Fate’ (de fato), and follow- 
ing the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus of the third c. B.C. among 
other problems discussed free will. How can a man have free will, 
or better, to what extent can he have free will, if fate determines 
what happens? The Stoic answer is expressed tersely by A. A. 
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Long:? ‘To will or not to will On this disjunction the Stoic con- 
cepts of freedom and enslavement are based.’ 

Cleanthes, predecessor of Chrysippus as head of the Stoa, ex- 
presses the matter in this way, in his hymn to Zeus: ‘Guide me, o 
Zeus, and you, Fate, whither I have been appointed by you. For I 
will follow freely; and if, grown evil, I prove unwilling I shall 
follow no less’ (Long’s translation). The idea is put very graphic- 
ally in a simile attributed to both Chrysippus and Zeno: man is 
like a dog tied to a cart, the moving cart being fate; the dog is 
bound to follow, whether he willingly welks with the cart, or is 
dragged along by the rope that ties him. In this view, the margin 
of free will offered to men is narrow, though significant enough. 
Willing obedience to fate or the god is different from and superior 
to compliance exacted trom an unwilling person. 

But there is, in Stoic thought, another aspect to the nature of 
fate and free will. Fate does not determine all events in detail. 
Certain events must come about. But they may happen sooner or 
later. Or, the way in which they come about is open to variations 
according to the decisions of men. Human decisions, apart from 
the will of the gods or of fate, are partly determined, partly free. 
They are slanted, as it were, by a person's ‘disposition’, but they 
are free in the choices made beyond that. Such—more or less— 
free decisions of man become part of the texture of fate. Cicero 
calls them confatalia, things or events or choices which go along 
with fate, without which fate cannot come about. - 

Finally, the Stoics insisted that in young people such ‘choices’ 
should be guided in the right direction. They believed and 
demanded that, whatever the disposition of a person was, he or she 
should be educated in the direction of gocdness and wisdom. This 
implies, of course, that there is nothing hard and fast about a 
person’s disposition. 

We might want to dispute some of these views on the grounds 
of incoherence and contradiction. But that would be irrelevant to 
our investigation. These views were held—among others—in 
Virgil’s time. Our question is whether Virgil held them, and 
expressed them in his Aeneid. 

When Jupiter, through Mercury, has crdered Aeneas to leave 
Carthage, Aeneas defends his imminent departure before Dido. 
He concludes his speech by saying: 


No more reproaches then—they only torture us both. 
God’s will, not mine, says ‘Italy’. (4.360-1)? 
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Italiam non sponte sequor, lit. ‘Italy I folow (pursue) not of my 
own free will’. When Aeneas meets Dido in the realm of the dead, 
he says: 
It was not of my own will, Dido, I left your land. 

Heaven’s commands, which now force me to traverse the shades, 
This sour and derelict region, this pit of darkness, drove me 
Imperiously from your side. (6.460ff) 


There is a clear opposition here between the ‘will’ of Aeneas and 
the divine command which he is forced to obey: he obeys but 
‘unwillingly’ (non sponte, invitus). To.speak of this opposition as 
one between Aeneas’ ‘own personal wishes and his feelings of 
duty’ or between ‘self’ and duty gives a modern slant to Virgil’s 
text which is alien to it.* A division between ‘self and ‘duty’ can- 
not, in fact, be applied to Aeneas. As soon as Aeneas severs his 
ties with Dido, however much his heart aches, Virgil calls him 
again Pius, that is ‘loyal’ or ‘true’, in relation to the gods ‘obedi- 
ent’; and this is the ‘disposition’ or nature of Aeneas, as we are 
told at the very beginning of the poem where he is called ‘a man 
renowned for piety’ (insignem pietate virum, 1.10). Surely, this 
pietas is as much, if not more significantly, Aeneas’ ‘self, if we 
must use that term, as his love for Dida, and it is through his 
pietas that Aeneas is the right man to be chosen to bring about the 
goal of fate and of Jupiter. 

But—to return to the problem of free will—Aeneas does not 
remain ‘unwilling’ in his obedience to fate. After the burning of 
the four ships in Sicily by the Trojan-women, the rest of the fleet 
being saved by Jupiter’s downpour, old Nautes, taught by the 
goddess Athena about fate and the gods, admonishes Aeneas: 


Goddess-born, let us follow our destiny (fata), ebb or flow. 
Whatever may happen, we master fortune by fully accepting it. 
(5.709-10) 


Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo, translated by Williams as ‘a set 
of circumstances, which we may fight against, and overcome by 
endurance’, that is by steadfastness in ‘bearing’, in ‘suffering’. 
Much criticism of Aeneas’ character has been levelled precisely 
against his apparent ‘passivity’. This is a misunderstanding, or a 
very superficial judgement. To overcome adverse circumstances by 
patiently bearing them may be a much greater achievement than 
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flamboyant heroic aggression. Later when Aeneas has learned all 
that his visit to the underworld can show him, he says to Euander, 
King of the Arcadians, who welcomes him: 


My own merit (virtus), the sacred oracles of the gods, 

The kinship between our fathers, your own far-reaching fame 

Have bound me to you, and I follow the bidding of fate most 
gladly.’ (lit. ‘willingly’) (8.131) 


Finally, when Venus gives the sign for the beginning of war with 
thunder and lightning and a vision of arms in the sky (8.523ff), 
Aeneas says to King Euander: 


My friend, do not, oh, do not ask 
What issue these portents may bring! They’re a call from above, 
and the call is 
For me. (ego poscor Olympo, lit. ‘T am called by Heaven’) 


Here he freely accepts the leadership in the war which must come 
when the enemy breaks the treaty which had been concluded. 

To sum up, in relation to fate and Jupiter, Aeneas has been 
taught in Books I-VI to obey the divine call, however unwilling 
he is at first. After that he has made the call of fate and Jupiter 
his own: he follows freely. 

In relation to the demands of the high god or fate man can only 
Say yes or no. The initiation of events is in the hands of the gods. 
There is no open field of choices for men. This situation is, I 
believe, changed by Jupiter in the divine assembly of Book 10 for 
the time being (Prof. Wlosok does not agree with this intepreta- 
tion of mine). 

At the conclusion of the assembly Jupiter proclaims a new dis- 
pensation for gods, men, and fate for this one day (hodie 10.107). 
He himself will be impartial: 


This day, whatever the fortune each warrior has and the hope 
He pursues, be he Trojan or Rutulian, I shall make no 
distinction. (10.107-8) 


What about men? sua cuique exorsa laborem fortunamque 
ferent (10.111-12). Lewis’s translation ‘the selfhood of each shall 
determine his effort and how it fares’ distorts the meaning with 
the modern notion of ‘selfhood’. Sua exorsa means literally, ‘his 
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own initiations’, or better ‘what each one of them initiates himself’. 
These actions, then, ‘will bring about the toil and fortune of each.’ 
Let us take note of the future tense. This situaion has not been the 
case before Jupiter’s dispensation. The future tense and the limita- 
tion of Jupiter’s impartiality to this particular day has often been 
disregarded; and in consequence this sentence has been taken to be 
a general statement of free will for mankind. It is not, and cannot 
be in a world in which Fate rules. 

Jupiter next forbids the two goddesses Juno and Venus to inter- 
fere. This is, I believe, implied in the phrase ‘I am king to all’ 
(10.112), because it means that Jupiter’s dispensation about 
human free will must stand, and that he will not brook interfer- 
ence with human decisions from anybody. If these words once 
again asserted Jupiter’s impartiality, as is usually assumed (Lewis 
translates ‘J am king to all, and impartial’), this would be redun- 
dant; and the necessary termination of the strife and influences of 
the goddesses would not be stipulated anywhere. All the gods will, 
then, be without initiative in the events that wil take place on this 
day. 
What about fate? Lewis’s translation ‘Fate will settle the issue’ 
is quite ambiguous, if not wrong. The words fata viam invenient 
(10.113) mean literally ‘Fate will find a way’, a way to its own 
fulfilment by incorporating men’s free decisions within its course. 

In the battle-scenes which follow, the contrast between the 
actions and words of the two champions Tumus and Aeneas is 
carefully tuned. Aeneas elects to fight with the gigantic Mezentius 
and his son Lausus, Turnus with young Pallas. Aeneas emerges as 
a daring fighter, as generous and merciful, with a deep regard for 
the love between father and son. Turnus is, in every respect, exactly 
the opposite, in fact, a despicable and even evil person, although 
he changes later on. It is through his greed in snatching the golden 
baldrick off dead Pallas’ chest that ‘Fate finds Its way’ to the con- 
clusion of the war, that is to the death of Turnus who is, in the 
end, the only one who wants to fight on. When Aeneas, in the last 
scene of the Aeneid, sees Pallas’ baldric on Turnus’ chest, he kills 
him. 

In Cicero’s terminology (which is, of course, <ranslated from the 
Greek), the actions and words of Aeneas and Turnus are con- 
fatalia: they are freely chosen, but become part of the texture of 
fate. It is through the freedom of will in action that Jupiter ordams 
in the divine assembly for Aeneas and Turnus that the moral 
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worth or lack of worth of the two champions within their human 
context can be apparent. 

' According to this view, men, and especially Aeneas and Turnus, 
have complete freedom to initiate their own actions after Jupiter’s 
dispensation in Book 10. But none before: I have maintained this, 
and now want to qualify it. 

But before looking at the detail of the divine impact on men 
we must ask the question of how fate is represented by the poet. 
We have already seen that Cleanthes in his hymn addresses Zeus 
(Jupiter in Latin) and Fate side by side. In the Aeneid Jupiter 
plays a dominant role. His relation to fate is complex, but overall 
he is the power who sees to the fulfilment of fate. But he is not 
simply identical with fate. Fate is more comprehensive than the 
will of Jupiter, because in the end it also comprises what is against 
fate. Juno is against fate until her reconciliation with Jupiter. 
Brooks Otis even calls her anti-fate. Venus veers between the two 
positions. How are these two positions intended to be evaluated 
ethically? 

Virgil, and no doubt most Romans, loved Rome. Virgil cele- 
brates her greatness in a number of well-known passages in the 
Aeneid. But more than that, he saw in his city a great potential 
for good, for the good of all mankind. This is expressed explicilty 
in the concluding words of Anchises’ great speech in Book 6: — 


But, Romans, never forget that government is your medium! 

Be this your art:—to practise men in the habit of peace, 

Generosity to the conquered, and firmness against aggressors. 
(6.851f£) 


As Virgil and his contemporaries looked back along the course of 
their history, this history became for them the march of fate towards 
the foundation of Rome; and the first phase in the course of fate 
was Aeneas’ coming from Troy to Latium to found there the 
mother-city of Rome. Any divinity or person obstructing the pro- 
gression of fate towards this goal was bound to be considered evil. 
This line of thought is in harmony with Stoic thinking. Cleanthes 
says, ‘If, grown evil, I prove unwilling, I shall»follow (fate) no 
less.’ To follow and implement Fate’s bidding, therefore, is good; 
to resist its command is evil. The consequent implication for the 
gods and spirits and their character in the Aeneid is that those of 
them who pursue the fulfilment of fate are good, those that try to 
obstruct it are evil. But even such obstruction, such evil becomes 
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part of the whole of fate. The love that befalls Dido and Aeneas 
through Juno and Venus is an obstruction of fate, and evil, but the 
resultant curse of Dido against Aeneas, ancestcr of Rome, prepares 
for the Punic Wars, which beinz part of Rome’s history are part 
of Rome’s fate. 

But however fate as a whole works out, there are in the Aeneid 
two opposed parties of gods, those pursuing fate and good, and 
those seeking to obstruct it and evil. I have shown in The Living 
Universe that evil spirits or gods usually, not always, affect human 
beings by taking possession of them. Possession is most patent in 
the attacks of Allecto or Amata and Turnus. Allecto throws a 
serpent into the heart on Amata, and a flaming torch into the breast 
of Turnus. The serpent and the torch are imazes for the evil pas- 
sion which is Allecto’s nature, and which enters her victims. 
These attacks are so sudden and violent that the human being, at 
that moment, has no freedom of choice in action. 

The question is then whether they had any freedom before 
Allecto’s attack. When Aeneas arrived in Latium, Lavinia, the 
daughter of King Latinus was wooed by manv: 


the handsomest by far of these wooers was Turnus— 

He had the prestige of a splendid pedigree end the backing 

Of the queen, who had set her heart on getting him as a son-in- 
law. 

But various alarming portents from heaven were proving an 
obstacle. (7.55f£) 


A swarm of bees settled on the sacred laurel-tree of Apollo, and 
was interpreted by a soothsayer as a sign that a stranger would 
come from afar and rule on this citadel. Next, the hair of Lavinia 
herself seemed to be aflame with fire which flared all over the 
palace, This again was interpreted as fame for the maiden, but war 
for her people. Finally, King Latınus himself consulted the oracle 
of his father Faunus, and was told that he must not marry his 
daughter to a man of Latin race, but to a newcomer who would 
found a great empire. And this oracle was not kept secret, but 
became public knowledge (104) when Aeneas landed. This implies 
that the two omens and the oracle of Faunus are also known to 
Turnus and Amata. But, while Latinus forthwith offers the hand 
of his daughter to Aeneas (7.268ff) referring to the signs and oracle 
of the gods, Amata and Turnus have not changed their minds in 
compliance with the divine will. When Allecto approaches Amata, 
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she is on fire and seething with a woman’s (femineae) cares and 
anger about the advent of the Trojans and the marriage of Turnus 
(7.344-5), which is now, of course, threatened. When Allecto’s 
evil passion enters her heart, the direction of her will is not 
altered, but its fierce passion is increased so that it bursts into 
action. 

What about Turnus? Like Amata, he has known of the omens 
and the oracle of Feunus and has not in obedience to them given 
up his wish to marry Lavinia. His nature and direction of will 
prior to Allecto taking possession of him is portrayed in the scene 
between him and Allecto, who is disguised as an old priestess of 
Juno. It is difficult to assess this scene. What is not mentioned, and 
indeed wholly disregarded, is most significant: the signs of the 
bees and the fire, the oracle of Faunus. Instead, Allecto in a sar- 
castic and inflammatory speech brings the message from ‘almighty 
Juno’ (7.428) that Turnus is to attack the Trojans. ‘A great 
power among the Heavenly Ones gives the order’ (Caelestum vis 
magna iubet, 7.432: Lewis’ translation is too general here). While 
Turnus reflects Allecto’s suggestion of fearful danger, and viciously 
mocks the decrepit fearfulness of the old priestess, he connives 
with her as the messenger of Juno when he says: ‘Queen Juno is 
not indifferent to me and mine’ (7.438-9). With these words he 
takes his stand over against fate and Jupiter, whose will he knows 
through the signs and the oracle. 

In the cases of Turnus and Amata, it is clearly their own atti- 
tude, their wilful disregard of omens and oracle which makes it 
possible for Allecto to attack and ‘possess’ them. Here, ‘action’ is 
initiated by a spirit. but the evil nature of the action is already 
inherent in the character of the people compelled to perform that 
action. To what extent, freedom of will played a part in the form- 
ation of their character, it is, 1 think, impossible to decide. It is, 
however, fair to say, as Prof. Wlosok does, that we have here ‘an 
interaction between God and man and that the divine influence is 
dependent on the human disposition’. Such a statement certainly 
leaves some room for human freedom; and these events precede 
Jupiter’s declaration in Book 10. 

Let us now turn to Aeneas in Book 4, and ask the same ques- 
tions. Aeneas is affected by Venus and Juno together in the cave- 
scene, and by Jupiter through Mercury later. How does the poet 
represent Aeneas before the cave-scene? He is a ‘man outstanding 
by his pietas’ (1.10). The gods have called him by visions, admon- 
itions and omens out of his own burning city of Troy so that he 
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may found the mother-city of Rome. They have guided him in the 
same way through the Aegaean sea and to Sicily. From there a 
storm raised by Juno has driven him to Carthage where Dido is 
offering him hospitality. He has told her the story of all this, which 
means that the gods’ will and guidance and his own obedience in 
action is vividly before his mind. Dido has falen in love with him, 
possessed by Cupido. But Aeneas seems to be unaware of it. For 
he is like a shepherd who without knowing (nescius 4.72) has 
struck a doe with his arrow. Being unaware of her love he is surely 
not in love with her himself, because the sigrs of her love would 
be obvious to him, if he had any eyes for them. There follows the 
meeting of Dido and Aeneas, alone in the cave, engineered by 
Juno with the connivance of Venus. Virgil speaks immediately 
afterwards of the progression of Dido’s passion, but says nothing 
at all about Aeneas, until Jupiter roused by the angry prayer of 
African Iarbas looks down to Carthage and sees ‘those lovers 
(amantes) lost to their higher fame’ (4.221). This is the barest _ 
possible indication of what has happened to Aeneas in the cave. 
Next, when Jupiter’s messenger Mercury sees him at Carthage, 
Aeneas’ actions plainly express his mind: he is building walls and 
houses for Carthage, not Rome’s mother-citv, and he is dressed 
with the splendour of an Eastern king, a gift to him from Dido 
(4.259ff). It is clear that he is now acting as if he were Dido’s 
husband and prince or king of Carthage. The change in Aeneas’ 
attitude has been fast and far-reaching, but it is not a complete 
change, For, as he says in his speech to Dido, he has never at any 
time offered marriage to her (lit. ‘held our the marriage-torches’, 
4.339), nor has he consented to be bound by a marriage contract. 
He has been playing a double game all the time. He has been 
thoroughly dishonest. This attitude of his is the exact counterpart 
to that of the two goddesses. Venus gives in to Juno’s plan in spite 
of her doubts concerning fate’s and Jupiter’s approval; and when 
Juno proposes that when Dido and Aeneas have met in the cave 
she will ‘join them in lasting marriage, and seal her his’ (4.126), 
this is a lie. For she knows that Fate and Jupiter will not allow 
Aeneas to stay for good. The exact correspondence of the attitudes 
of Aeneas and of the goddesses suggests that in the cave the god- 
desses have taken ‘possession’ of him, that is they have filled him 
with their own spirit. This is not as explicit as it is with Amata 
and with Turnus, and it hardly could be, Aeneas is the progenitor 
of the imperial line of Rome: he could not be described in detail 
as one ‘possessed’. The fact could only be indicated from the out- 
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side as in the description of his building of Carthage; and it is 
indeed poetically revealed in that elemental and sinister celebration 
of this psuedo-wedding: 


Now Dido and the prince Aeneas found themselves 

In the same cave. Primordial Earth and presiding Juno 

Gave the signal. The firmament flickered with fire, a witness 
Of wedding. Somewhere above, the Nymphs cried out in pleasure. 
That day was doom’s first birthday. . . (4.165ff) 


This is the only time that Juno herself acts in person against 
Aeneas himself, and I now think that it is intended as ‘possession’, 
although previously I have not gone so far. 

On the other occasions of her hostility, Juno acts through other 
gods and spirits, not directly. In the storm of Book 1 she acts 
through Aeolus, and the assault on Aeneas and his fleet is physical. 
It creates a situation of danger to life, tut is not a transference of 
spirit. Juno is fiercely angry, but Aeneas, deprived of any possi- 
bility of action in the storm, thinks only of Troy and the past, with 
no thought of Fate’s demands and the future. Juno’s third attack 
(in Book 5) is made through Iris, not on Aeneas himself, but on 
the Trojan women, and that is clearly a ‘possession’. Weary of 
sailing the seas and incited by Iris they set the ships on fire. Then 
aghast at their own deed they flee, ‘themselves Again and knowing 
their kin, now Juno’s spell was broken’ (suosque mutatae agno- 
scunt, excussaque pectore Juno est, 5.679). The Latin text is more 
explicit than Lewis’s translation: literally ‘changed, they recognise 
their own people, and Juno is thrown out of their heart’. 

Are there any indications by the poet that the ‘possession’ of 
Aeneas by Juno together with Venus was prepared for in his 
own attitude, as we found to be the situation with Turnus and 
Amata? In Book 1, Aeneas, meeting his mother Venus disguised 
as a young huntress, speaks to her of his fated journey with no 
joy or confidence, but full of self-pity (1.384f). When he sees the 
Carthaginians building their city, he says: ‘Fortunate men, whose 
walls are already rising!’ (1.437) Then, as he enters the city, a new 
sight gives him courage: ‘Here Aeneas first dared to hope for Sal- 
vation and believe that at last his luck was turning’ (1.450). What 
he sees are the ‘frescoes’ on the front cf Juno’s temple picturing 
events in the Trojan War; and it had been Dido who had built that 
temple. Everything that relieves Aeneas’ fearfulness here is omin- 
ous: his Trojan past, Dido, Juno. Then he meets Dido. Aeneas is 
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in no state of mind to resist Juno when she determines to keep him 
at Carthage. 

To sum up, in each case cf an evil god or spirit taking “posses- 
sion’ of a human being, the attitude or mood of the human being 
is already poised in the direction into which he or she is then 
violently hurled by the ‘possessing’ spirit. Ths difference between 
man and evil spirit here is that man’s attitude makes him ready for 
a certain kind of action, but it is the evil spir:t’s part to make use 
of that attitude, and to initiate action by ‘possession’. Professor 
Wlosok rightly draws from this ‘the consequence that it is a matter 
of interaction between God and man, and that the divine influence 
depends on the human disposition’. Under -his perspective ‘the 
position of man’, as she szys, ‘in the cosmic system would be 
changed considerably in the direction of his frzedom’ (p.759), that 
is, in comparison with the wholly passive role that I had attributed 
to man before Book 10. Men and women in the Aeneid are not 
puppets on wires pulled by evil spirits, but they are of the quality 
of mind or mood, whether permanently or for the time being, 
which will lend itself to the action initiated by the god or spirit. 

For Aeneas, this means that, in his self-pity and his incapacity to 
loosen his attachment to Troy and the past, as shown in Book 1. 
there is in him a basic unwilingness to pursue the call of Fate, in 
spite of the long way he has come already; and this ‘unwillingness’, 
makes it possible for the two evil goddesses to overwhelm him for 
the time being. 

What are, on the other hand, the ways and means by which the 
divinities on the side of fate’s fulfilment, the ‘good’ gods or spirits, 
affect human beings? Acccrdinz to Professor Wlosok, the two 
‘exemplary’ figures of Anchises and Aeneas are not subjected to 
‘possession’ (p.759), but in relation to them the gods use ‘signs, 
oracles, directives, occasionally also direct acmonitions, which all 
of them have the character of a call, an appeal’, but they are not 
compulsive. I believe to have shown that Aeneas in the cave is 
‘possessed’ by Juno and Venus, however much veiled this is in 
presentation, and however qualified the ‘possession’ is. The line 
of distinction whether ‘possession’ can be practised or not, is not 
between good and evil men (to put it rather too simply), but 
between good and evil gods or spirits, the most obvious example 
being Juno over against Jupiter. The good gods and spirits cer- 
tainly do not practise ‘possession’. They use the means mentioned 
earlier, and others beyond tkese, of which later. 

How are Aeneas and Anchises induced to leave Troy? Aeneas, 
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sleeping while the Greeks invade Troy, has a dream vision of 
Hector, who tells him that Troy is falling and urges him to flee 
with the city’s household gods as ‘companions of his fate’ (fatorum 
comites 2.294) and found a new city overseas. Instead of preparing 
for flight, Aeneas rushes into battle. Having witnessed the killing 
of old Priam on the altar of his palace, he remembers his own 
father, wife and son, and turns to go. But when he sees Helen, the 
cause (as he thinks) of Troy’s fall, and considers in anger killing 
her it is Venus, his mother, who appears to him in person and 
stops his fury: the fall of Troy is the gods’ will, and particularly 
the will of Jupiter. Aeneas is to stop fighting for this city and flee. 
Aeneas is ready to obey and to carry his old father off into the 
mountains (2.634ff). But Anchises refuses to leave his city, and 
Aeneas is about to rush into battle and death, when Creusa with 
little Ascanius bars his way and implores him for protection. Sud- 
denly the boy’s head is surrounded by flames which do not burn. 
Anchises recognizes the divine sign, and prays to Jupiter for a 
confirmation of the omen (2.691): thunder crashes on the left, and 
a falling star points the way to Mt. Ida. Anchises is ready to go, 
and Aeneas leaves with his family. On the way, Creusa is lost and 
dies; her spirit appears to Aeneas, and prophesies a new city and 
a new wife. Here, a whole series of directives, visions, omens, and 
a speech of Venus cause Aeneas and Anchises to leave Troy. 
Similar divine influences drive them over the seas as far as Sicily 
where Anchises dies and is buried. From this point on Aeneas has 
to stand on his own feet, being released from the patria potestas of 
Anchises. We have already seen his despondency and self-pity as 
he approaches the city of Carthage after the storm, and we have 
described the effect of his ‘possession’ by Juno and Venus: he is 
acting as Dido’s husband and co-founder of Carthage, Rome’s 
greatest enemy in the future. 

How will he be turned back to his destined path? Turnus and 
Amata were not turned from their opposition to fate by the omens 
of the bees or of the burning hair of Lavinia, nor by the oracle of 
Faunus. Neither is Aeneas turned by the voice of Lydian Apollo 
or the Lycian oracles, nor by the nightly vision of Anchises in his 
dreams, nor by the knowledge that he is depriving Ascanius of 
his fated kingdom. All this is mentioned later by Aeneas himself 
in his speech of self defence to Dido (4.345ff). In the narrative, 
before the speeches of Dido and Aeneas, ‘prince’ Aeneas building 
the walls of Carthage is ‘forthwith attacked’ (4.265) by Mercury, 
messenger of Jupiter, who lashes him with sarcasm and contempt, 
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points twice to Him who sent him, Jupiter, Lord of the universe, 
and finally reminds him of his failure to work for his son’s future. 
This last thought had, as I have mentioned, bsen in Aeneas’ mind, 
but without effect: he has not acted on it. It is the epiphany of 
the god whom Aeneas himself saw ‘in clear light entering the city- 
walls’, and whose voice he ‘heard with his own ears’ (4.358f) 
which ‘initiates’ his action of leaving Dido aad Carthage. This is 
Clearly not a ‘possession’, but it is a powerful reminder to Aeneas 
of his obligations as a father at least, a reminder sent by him ‘who 
turns the heaven and the earth by his divine power’. The effect 
on Aeneas of the epiphany is described in this way: 


‘Dazed indeed by that vision was Aeneas, and dumbfounded: 

His hair stood on end with terror, the voice stuck in his throat, 

Awed by this admonition from the great throne above, 

He desired to fly the country, dear though it was to him.’ 
(4.2798) 


There is no description of a conflict here, no doubt about what he 
must do, though there is tension, the pain of leaving a ‘beloved’ 
place (dulces . . terras, 281), beloved because it is Dido’s land. 
The doubts and hesitations which after this arise concern the ques- 
tion of how and when to convey the news to Dido. At the end of 
his speech, Aeneas says about himself: ‘Not willingly do I seek 
Italy’ (4.361). We have seen that this unwillingness to follow fate 
is the only freedom of dissent that Stoic thought and belief allowed 
to men, and Aeneas has it. 

Professor Wlosok puts the matter in this way (review p.760, my 
tr.): ‘It is nowhere clearer than when Aeneas is called away from 
Troy that this is not intended to appear as a reaction which is 
mechanical or made under compulsion, but as a moral deed and 
achievement which demands a conquest of self gained the hard 
way. Aeneas is admonished by Mercury, reminded, rebuked (but 
not threatened), he does not remonstrate, but falls into conflict, 
wavers (or: becomes undecided)—and, in spite of that, obeys!’ 
The reference given after this statement is to lines 393-96: 


‘But the god-fearing (pius) Aeneas, much as he longed to soothe 
Her (Dido’s) anguish, with words that would end her trouble, 
Heavily sighing, his heart melting from love of her 

(Lit. his heart made to waver (or: slide) by his great love) 
Nevertheless obeyed the gods and went off to his fleet.’ (4.393ff) 
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These lines do not follow Mercury’s epiphany, but occur later, after 
the three long speeches of the meeting between Dido and Aeneas, 
and after Dido’s collapse. Directly after the god’s epiphany, 
Aeneas obeys at once and without hesitation. 

The question which must be asked at this point is: could he 
have disobeyed? Could he have insisted on continuing to obstruct 
the will of Jupiter and Fate? What happens to those in the Aeneid 
who, in spite of warning, obstruct Fate? Amata hangs herself. 
Dido accepts, in the end, the fated role of Aeneas (4.614, 651), 
and takes her own life with the sword as she must, because she has 
at the beginning (4.24) called the lightning of the ‘Father 
Almighty’ upon herself, if she were to give up her loyalty to her 
first husband Sychaeus. Turnus has, in the Council of Book 11 
where he is still under Jupiter’s dispensation of free-will, dedicated 
his life to the Latins for better or for worse, that is, for victory 
and life or for death through the anger of the gods (11.440ff); 
and later he resists his sister’s attempt to save his life (12.62ff), 
and is ready to ‘atone for the broken treaty’ (foedus luere, 12.695) 
on behalf of the Italians by meeting Aeneas in single combat. It 
was Jupiter who was called to witness the treaty (12.200f (c.f. 
178)); it is Jupiter who initiates the death of Turnus by sending 
the Dira, the Cruel Goddess, against him in the form of a small 
owl: 


The thing was so uncanny that he went numb with fear 
And his hair stood on end, and the voice died in his throat. 
(12.867E£.) 


Juturna leaves him, and Aeneas kills him. 

Could Aeneas have disobeyed Mercury, and lived? I think not. 
In the Aeneid, a human being cannot for more than a brief span 
of time oppose the will of Jupiter and the command of Fate, and 
live. But, there is more to Aeneas’ obedience, however unwilling, 
than mere yielding to superior power. Jupiter calls him back to 
his own true nature: when Aeneas does not give in to Dido’s 
second and desperate speech, he is once again called pius, god- 
fearing. The fierce tensions which shake Aeneas, but do not topple 
him are most beautifully expressed in the simile of the oak-tree: 


As when some stalwart oak-tree, some veteran of the Alps, 
Is assailed by a wintry wind whose veering gusts tear at it, 
Trying to root it up; wildly whistle the branches, 
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The leaves come flocking down from aloft es the bole is battered; 

But the tree stands firm on its crag, for high as its head is carried 

Into the sky, so deep do its root go down towards Hades: 

Even thus was the hero belaboured for lonz with every kind of 

- Pleading, and his great heart thrilled through and through with 

i the pain of it; 

Resolute, though was his mind (then my ape”) the tears 
rolled down in vain. (4.441-9) 


The tears are those of Aeneas, of Anna, and of Dido, while the 
‘mind’ (mens) of Aeneas remains unmoved. It is no chance that 
the word mens is also used by Virgil to refer to the ‘mind’ of the 
cosmic god in Anchises’ description of the whole of the universe 
(6.727). 

What kind of freedom of will does Aeneas have here then? He 
has the freedom to leave ‘unwillingly’, but leave he must, and in 
doing so, he becomes again himself, ‘god-fearing’ Aeneas. 

To sum up, in the world of Virgil’s Aeneid, which is ruled by 
fate, man’s freedom is limited. In major issues, his actions are 
firmly fixed by fate, but his attitude to such actions is of his own 
choosing: he may freely consent, like Aeneas in the second half 
of the Aeneid, or disobey for a short while and then unwillingly 
obey, like Aeneas in the first half of the epic. Anyone who con- 
sistently disobeys or disobeys too long is doomed to death. 


NOTES 
* Gnomon vol. 53 (1981) 751-762. 
"A. A. Long, Freedom and Determinism’ in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. 
A. Long, University of London, Atalone Press, 1971, p.192. 
* Unless otherwise stated, the translation used of the Aeneid is that of 
C. Day Lewis. 
‘R. D. Williams, ‘Virgil’s Aeneid—The First 2,000 Years’, Proceedings of 
the Classical Association voL LXXVII 1981, p.15 (Presidential Address 
delivered to the Classical Assoc. in the University of Exeter, 8 April 
' 1981) 
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ANNE FRANKFORD’S FALL: 
A COMPLEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 


HARRY GARLICK 
University of Queensland 


THE three genres of poetry, drama and fiction that between them 
comprise the bulk of traditional literature courses have tradition- 
ally received the same scholarly and critical kinds of treatment. 
Only recently has drama been accorded the recognition of com- 
plementary perspectives in analyses that treat the text as a script 
for performance. For example, the prospectus for The Oxford 
Shakespeare under the general editorship of Dr Stanley Wells says 
its editions will reflect ‘the current shift in emphasis which sees 
the plays primarily as works for the theatre.” In a similar vein, 
Professor John Russell Brown in works like Free Shakespeare? and 
Discovering Shakespeare’ has demonstrated how rewardingly 
drama texts can be studied as works for performance. In the main, 
however, both of these eminent scholars (and others also) have 
confined themselves largely to Shakespeare. This article approaches 
from a similar perspective one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
Thomas Heywood. The purpose is to explore one sequence of 
action in one of Heywood’s plays, to determine how much closer 
to solution a literary critical problem can be brought by viewing 
it as a performance. 

The play is A Woman Killed With Kindness;* the sequence 
examined is from scene six. It deals with the sudden and unex- 
pected seduction of the titular heroine, Anne Frankford, by her 
husband’s friend, Wendoll: 


Say I incur 
The general name of villain through the world, 
Of traitor to my friend—I care not, I. 
Beggary, shame, death, scandal and reproach— 
For you Tl hazard all. What care I? 
For you Pll live, and in your love PH die. 


ANNE: You move me sir, to passion and to pity; 
The love I bear my husband is as precious 
As my soul’s health. 
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WEN: I love your husband too, 
And for his love I will engage my life. 
Mistake me not, the augmentation 
Of my sincere affection borne to you 
Doth no whit lessen my regard o? him. 
I will be secret, lady close as night, 
And not the light of one small glorious star 
Shall shine here in my forehead to bewray 
The act of night. 


(6, 134-139) 


Anne’s only reply to this is to say ‘O Master Wendoll, O’ (152) 
but this follows her aside to the audience ‘What shall I say? / My 
soul is wand’ring and hath lost her way’ (150-151), so that one is 
forced to the irresistible conclusion that Anne allows herself to be 
seduced because she didn’t know how to say no. 

That is obviously a rather perverse conclusion, but her final 
speech in this sequence demonstrates just hcw insensitively Hey- 
wood regards her. Anne addresses the audience directly yet again, 
to explain the moral example Heywood is meking of her: 


I ne’er offended yet; 
My fault, I fear, will in my brcw be writ: 
Woman that fall not quite bereft of grace 
Have their offences noted in their face 
I blush and am asham’d [To Aim] O Master Wendoll, 
Pray God I be not born to curse vour tongue, 
That hath enchanted ne. This maze I am in 
I fear will prove the _abyrinth of sin. 

(6, 124-161) 


One can only wonder at Heywood’s motive in treating Anne in 
this way. Presumably since she cid not serve as a moral example 
to women, his purpose was to reinforce the prevalent male pre- 
judice about women. 

Certainly the other issue that Heywood treats through this scene 
lends support to this conclusion Prior to his seduction of Anne 
in this scene, Wendoll has qualms of conscience, but they are all 
about the effect that seducing the wife will have on the husband. 
Louis B. Wright many years ago drew our attention to the fact 
that Heywood was in a number of his plays cuite obsessed with a 
cult of male friendship,® and that proves to be the case here. 
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What this obsession denies us here is not just any sensitive per- 
ceptions of Anne as a credible character, it also denies us the kind 
of insight into a character’s motives that Jacobean tragedy usually 
offers us. I mean by that quite specifically that Heywood gives us 
no sense of the process of motivation that leads Anne to adultery. 
Instead of presenting his audience with this process, the process 
that is characteristic of Jacobean tragedy, Heywooc gives instead 
innuendoes based on typical blind male prejudice: women can- 
not be trusted, you can’t take your eyes off them for a minute 
without their getting up to their nasty little tricks. Beneath the 
serious tone of his main plot, that is the male prejudice that Hey- 
wood is exercising so blindly in the seduction scene. 

Naturally a number of critics have offered explanations about 
why Heywood gave Anne this kind of treatment. One group’ argues 
that Heywood was obliged to treat Anne in this way for plot 
requirements. Anne had to be the strongest possible foil to Lady 
Susan Mountford, the heroine of the sub-plot. Another group’ 
argues that such requirements of plot are really a small consider- 
ation, that Anne is really a type-character that any contemporary 
audience would recognise, a ‘daughter of Eve’, a frail woman of 
passion. 

Until fairly recently, the critical debate about Anne’s apparent 
lack of motivation for being seduced has rested there. The most 
recent advance in this debate has been made by Marilyn L. John- 
son in her book Images of Women in the Works of Thomas Hey- 
wood.® We may, she says, accept the opinions of Smith, of Ure, or 
of Van Fossen, but she claims that an explanation in terms of 
Anne’s character can be discerned.® Anne is immature? and this 
seduction is Anne’s ürst encounter with strong feeling." ‘She is 
ill-equipped to deal with something she has never experienced.’?? 

It is tempting to accept this account of Anne’s motivation as 
resolving a question that has for years left some critics uneasy. 
Unfortunately, this explanation makes no mention cf the presence 
or absence of passion in Anne. If she is to be taken as an imma- 
ture ‘daughter of Eve’ then this quality of passion is certainly 
required. Moreover, in the passages Ms Johnson quotes from the 
play, there seems little evidence of passion. These are the pas- 
sages: 


1. I blush and am asham’d [To him] O Master Wendoll, 
Pray God I be not born to curse your tongue, 
That hath enchanted me. This maze I am in 
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I fear will prove the labyrinth of sin. 
(6, 1£4-161) 


2. O what a clog unto the soul is sir. 
We pale offenders are still full of fear; 
Ei * * 


You have tempted me to mischief, Master Wendoll; 
I have done I know not what. Well, you plead custom; 
That which for want of wit I granted erst 
I now must yield through custom. Come, come, let’s in. 
Once o’er shoes, we are straight o’er head in sin. 

(11, 103-04, 110-114) 


In these passages probably the first thing we notice is that regret- 
table tendency of Heywood’s to put moralistic pronouncements 
about themselves into the mouths of his characters. If we set that 
perception aside, however, we have in Anne here, instead of pas- 
sion, a rather prosaic acceptance of her situat:on. She does ascribe 
her fall to ‘want of wit’ in the second passage, and that indeed 
could be consonant with immaturity, or equally, with the perverse 
conclusion mentioned earlier. The evidence thus seems insufficient 
to convince us of Ms Johnson’s case. There, for literary critical 
purposes, the matter rests. 

A critic is, of course, rarely under pressure to accept immediately 
any one particular account of a character’s motivation. On the 
other hand a theatre director, about to produce the play, cannot 
leave such matters unresolved. Therefore ane possible way of 
attempting further exploration of this critical problem is to exam- 
ine the records of productions of this play. 

This century there have been two noteworthy professional pro- 
ductions of A Woman Killed With Kindness. The first was by 
Jacques Copeau for his Théâtre du Vieux Colombier in Paris in 
1913. 

What is on record about this production is that it was performed 
on a bare stage’? in a theatre van Fossen sees as ‘remarkable for 
its fidelity and adaptability to Elizabethan stage practice’.14 The 
Vieux Colombier was, nonetheless, very much a proscenium 
theatre, as photographs accompanying an article on Copeau’s 
occupancy indicate." Unfortunately there is no information avail- 
able about how Anne’s part was played in this production. 

The other production was by John Dexte-1° for the National 
Theatre of Great Britain at the London Old Vic in 1971. I wrote 
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to Dexter asking him not only how he had seen the character of 
Anne, but also whether he had been influenced ty the Copeau 
production through Michel St. Denis, another distiguished director 
in England, who was also Copeau’s nephew, and who had carried 
on Copeau’s theatre school in France in the late thirties. 

He replied with the following: 


1971 is a long time ago and although A Woman Killed was one 
of my favourite productions I have always found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to discuss past work. 

One question I can answer. I can hardly have been influenced 
by Jacques Copeau as I never met him and only knew Michel 
St. Denis as a friend, not unfortunately as a teacher, 


Fortunately, other records of this production were still avail- 
able, in the form of programmes, reviews, and a rehearsal log in 
Plays and Players. 

The programme is relevant only for costume style; it features 
Joris Hofnagel’s ‘Marriage Feast at Bermondsey’. The rehearsal 
log is more relevant, as it frequently mentions Anthony Hopkins 
(Frankford), Derek Jacobi (Mountford), Tom Baker (Acton) 
and Frank Barrie (Wendoll). Only once does it mention Joan 
Plowright in the seduction scene, in the notes for the dress 
rehearsal period: 


Anne seemed to succumb later than in previous rehearsals, with 
more innocence and less enthusiasm. Her yielding was gradual 
and bewildered, the slow ruin of chastity. The scene was simpler 
and, at last, convincing.” 


It seems likely that the anonymous compiler of this log also 
saw a problem with Anne’s seduction, but apart from indicating 
a reluctance on Anne’s part, we are still no closer to discovering 
how Anne was played, and hence no closer to any answer about 
Ms Johnson’s reading. Again, there is no mention of the presence 
in Anne of the passion I’ve suggested should be necessary. The 
Plays and Players review of this production, by Hilary Spurling, 
did not appear until June. This is, in part, what she said: 


Period plays are peopled invariably by buxom, red-cheeked 

wenches, by coyly capering serving men and wambly, white- 

wigged ancients: accents (in this case Yorkshire) tend to slither 
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and slip; what is lost in precision is made up in general] jollity. 
Pertness is all. Admittedly, Heywood’s yokels with names like 
Sisly Milkpail and Jack Slime may seem to invite this kind of 
unctuous treatment, but it is melancholy to see the invitation 
accepted so readily at the National Theatre. 

Not that Mr Dexter’s production is by any means disastrous; 
it is simply that one bas the impression— depressingly common 
these days at the theatre—that the play wes undertaken by all 
parties more for duty than for pleasure. Its principals are sober, 
graceful and dignified. . .? 


Clearly there is little help here in assessing how Anne was 
played. Reviewers from so-called ‘quality’ newspapers did prove 
more helpful, however, even if in an indirect way. Harold Hobson 
from The Sunday Times (11.4.71) said: 


The main character in AWK is a particularly cold-blooded 
murderer who resolves to kill his wife ty meeting her adultery 
with calculatedly conscience-troubling mercy. . 

Heywood’s text is occasionally inconsistent with itself, and 
ends in an improbable reconciliation which is at odds with Mr 
Dexter’s treatment. 


In The Observer (11.4.71) Ronald Bryden said: 


The theme of Heywood’s masterpiece, AWK was picked up, 
distilled and dealt with, once Zor ever, bv Tolstoy in the central 
chapter of Anna Karenina. After his description of Karenin’s 
perfect crime, annihilation of his wife with zhe invisible weapon 
of moral judgment, Heywood's play has only historical interest 
to offer. 

It is not Master Frankford’s forgiveness that destroys his 
adulterous wife. He discharges his own conscience by handing 
her over to her own. 


And finally, this is Irving Warde in The Times (7.4.71): 


The main task facing any director of this awkward but certainly 
human play is to decide how far its actions are to be explained 
in terms of common humanity. and how far by historical imagin- 
ation. . . Dexter goes some distance towards the first justification, 
and a long way towards the second... 
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Wardle also makes the only explicit comment of the three on how 
Anne was played: 


Joan Plowright’s Mistress Frankford is an idealized figure who 
is hardly into the act of infidelity before embarking on saintly 
repentance. Like the rest of the cast, she speaks the text in a 
Yorkshire accent, and extracts much dignity from it, if no very 
clear sense of character. 


Again, as with the other material cited about this production, 
these reviews provide no answer to the question of how Anne’s 
style of performance might solve the problem of her unexpected 
lapse. Rather, they provide no direct answer. Indirectly, we can 
conclude that the director has taken some decisions, not just 
about the way Anne should be played, but also about the other 
leading characters. Wardle in his review also spoke of Frankford 
as ‘concealing volcanic emotional resources under his mild modest 
front’; Hobson called him a cold-blooded murderer, Bryden likened 
him to Karenin. Both Bryden and Wardle also remark on the fact 
that after Frankford has caught the guilty pair in bed, there is 
tenderness in the way Frankford covers Wendoll’s shoulders with 
a cape, an action that is not indicated in the text. Of course we 
might identify in the last action a sign of latent homosexuality 
between Wendoll and Frankford, but what is of more importance 
is that we can infer from this series of hints that Dexter has taken 
a decision to emphasise Heywood’s own obsession with male 
friendship. We can make the further inference from other hints 
in the reviews that because of this emphasis Dexter has made 
Anne a stereotyped figure, a victim of course, but a figure of the 
put-upon woman, subject to the whims of masculine fancy. Per- 
haps we can even push this chain of inference further by suggest- 
ing that in a negative way Dexter has made his production a 
feminist document, simply by stressing the male chauvinist aspects 
and making Anne the kind of completely passive rubber-stamp 
already suggested. In this way, he has certainly evolved one way of 
overcoming the problem of Annes‘ readiness to be seduced. We 
may even find further evidence to support these inferences when 
we remind ourselves that 1971 saw the publication of The Female 
Eunuch, that feminism was very much a live issue in literary and 
artistic London of 1971. In Dexter’s solution to Anne’s readiness 
to be seduced, of course, it seems that immaturity is almost an 
optional characteristic. When we also consider Wardle’s remark 
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about Anne’s apparent eagerness to embark on repentance, that 
would also seem to exclude my stipulation that Anne would need 
to show passion in her character, Therefore, in terms of testing a 
critical hypothesis, this whole exercise would seem pointless, except 
for one small matter. The process of inference engaged in leaves 
us with one of two views about Jacobean males. One is that they 
were so highly-sexed that they had to bed any woman in sight, 
despite protestations of honour. That obviously is not the way 
Heywood saw his fellow man. So we can take the other view that 
the way Heywood saw Anne subconsciously was as a woman of 
such potent sexuality that men wculd find her irresistible as a sex- 
object. In this instance, both immaturity and passion would con- 
tribute to her ready fall and her sexual awakening, an awakening 
which as a good Puritan wife is something she would be ashamed 
of—in her husband’s eyes, or ir the Puritan eyes of her play- 
wright. 

Here, therefore, it seems to me, is the way to present Anne in 
performance that would overcome those critical problems with 
which I began. Anne should be played as the kind of young woman 
who is a noticeably potent sexual force to everyone but herself, 
the kind of woman whose mere presence inflames men’s lusts. 

Briefly, my argument to support this view would run something 
like this: we know that if Heywood was not a Puritan, he was 
very much a middle-class writer at a time when in many ways the 
middle-class and the Puritans were indistinguishable. To the male 
Puritan, adultery was the great taboo because it outraged his sense 
of property on which (in part, anyway) his own identity was 
founded. Place a sexually vital woman in a Puritan context and 
Anne’s fall becomes an awakening to sin; her expiation through 
death becomes a ritual ridding of the taboo of adultery. 

There are, moreover, a number of precedents in literature for 
having Anne played in this way. In the work of Heywood’s con- 
temporaries are a number of other women characters who also 
seem to require the same treatment. Bianca, created by that other 
Puritan playwright, Thomas Middleton, in kis Women Beware 
Women, is one example. Other possible examples are Middleton’s 
Beatrice-Joanna from The Changeling, Celia irom Jonson’s Vol- 
pone, Helena from Shakespeare’s All’s Well That Ends Well, and 
perhaps Isabella from Measure for Measure. 

Can. I stretch my hypothesis a little further by calling this 
potently sexual woman an earth-mother figure? If so, then it is 
possible to claim that this figure dwelt for a long time in the sub- 
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consciousness of Puritan writers, or writers from Puritan-based 
societies: perhaps Richardson’s Clarissa, more certainly Haw- 
thone’s Hester Prynn2, and possibly Faulkner’s Eula Varner (The 
Hamlet) or Caddy Compson are all variations on this basic type. 

And John Dexter’s reading of Anne? Obviously on this view he 
has slighted the charecter of Anne considerably in his production. 
Yet although an actual production did not throw positive light on 
Anne’s apparent readiness to be seduced, the complementary pers- 
pective of examining one noteworthy production has served to 
advance the critical debate about her motivation. 
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SINCE Johnson discovered in the Elegy ‘images which find a mir- 
rour in every mind’ and ‘sentiments to which every bosom returns 
an echo”* exasperated critics have been trying to discern in the 
poem those qualities of allusiveness and ambivalence upon the 
detection of which their livelihood depends. The process began 
early, with John Young’s suspicion that the young man whose 
behaviour is so uncomprehendingly recalled by the ‘hoary-headed 
swain’ had been guilty of suicide,* and it has continued to our 
own time, with W. M. Newman’s suggestion that the whole poem 
was inspired by the execution of the Jacobite lords,’ and with 
Frank H. Ellis’s invention of the Stonecutter, a refugee from 
Lyrical Ballads for whose existence Gray’s text affords scant 
support.* 

My own attempt to complicate the Elegy, however, constitutes 
litle more than a gloss upon Roger Lonsdale’s illuminating 
analysis, first adumbrated in his masterly edition® and later 
developed in his 1973 Chatterton Lecture. Lonsdale argues that 
the first version of the poem, contained in the Eton MS, concludes 
with a positive choice on the poet’s part. Rejecting the blandish- 
ments of the ‘thoughtless World’, he elects instead to ‘pursue the 
silent Tenour’ of his ‘Doom’ in the ‘cool sequester’d Vale of Life’ 
—to identify, that is, with the restricted but tranquil lives of the 
rustics. The poem’s later expansion, Lonsdale convincingly sug- 
gests, is the result of a recognition on Gray’s part that, given his 
education and his insight into the limitations of the rural life (an 
insight peculiar to himself, since the rustics are unaware of the 
restrictions placed upon them), his earlier identification with that 
life was little more than facile self-deceit. Alienated by his social 
and intellectual status from the life of the village, and by his 
temperament from the busy world, the poet must seek in his own 
nature for some satisfactory role. This he finds in the very qualities 
that made him a poet in the first place—his acute sensibility and 
his capacity for sympathy. For the poet’s alienation a consolation 
has been discovered which is itself rooted in the sources of that 
alienation, and which, in fact, enables him to feel less alienated. 

Certainly, the appearance of rational choice with which the first 
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(properly so called) should be admitted; for here illustration 
would impair the strength, and render the sentiment too diffuse 
and languid. Words that are synonymous are also to be rejected.® 


The fullest and most stimulating treatment of the subject, how- 
ever, was Johnson’s essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec- 
ember 1740, to which should be added his examination of Pope’s 
epitaphs, published in The Universal Visiter in May 1756 and 
later appended to the biography of Pope in Lives of the English 
Poets. Johnson firmly announces that ‘In drawing the character 
of the deceased, there are no rules to be observed which do not 
equally relate to other compositions’! and his idea of ‘truth’ is 
radically different from Wordsworth’s: 


Tho’ a sepulchral inscription is professedly a panegyric, and, 
therefore, not confined to historical impartiality, yet it ought 
always to be written with regard to truth. No man ought to be 
commended for virtues which he never possessed, but whoever 
is curious to know his faults must enquire after them in other 
places; the monuments of the dead are not intended to per- 
petuate the memory of crimes, but to exhibit patterns of virtue 
. .. Virtue exerted in the same circumstances in which the bulk 
of mankind are placed, and which, therefore, may admit of 
many imitators.’ 


Given, then, that the writer of an epitaph is not necessarily 
attempting to fix in rhyme his own sense of bereavement, but is 
rather serving a social function in his efforts to extract from the 
deceased virtues ‘adapted to exalt the reader’s ideas and rouse his 
emulation’** (a process which may involve, as Johnson acknow- 
ledges, if not a misrepresentation, then at least an abridgment of 
biographical data) it follows that epitaphs will be prone to 
monotony: 


The difficulty in writing epitaphs is to give a particular and 
appropriate praise. This, however, is not always to be per- 
formed, whatever be the diligence or ability of the writer, for 
the greater part of mankind ‘have no character at all’, have 
little that distinguishes them from others equally good or bad, 
and therefore nothing can be said of them which may not be 
applied with equal propriety to a thousand more. It is indeed 
no great panegyrick that there is inclosed in this tomb one who 
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version concluded has now given place to a recognition that no 
choice was ever really possible. The determinism which Gray had 
earlier seen operating in the case of the rustics (‘Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen’) and from which be had implicitly ex- 
cluded himself in the Eton MS, is now seen to be equally applicable 
to his own case. ‘Melancholy merked him for her own’, so that the 
impulse: to retirement was not a voluntary one, but was psycho- 
logically predetermined. 

Where I would wish to differ from Lonsdale, however, is in his 
reading of the Epitaph. Quoting from the first of Wordsworth’s 
essays ‘Upon Epitaphs’ of 181), he produces the phrase ‘truth 
hallowed by love’? as one whclly applicable to the last three 
stanzas of the Elegy. Wordsworth’s formula, however, is easily 
misunderstood. The ‘truth’ which he prescribes is a subjective one, 
and is rather related to an authenticity of response in the bereaved 
epitaph-writer than to his capacity for objective portraiture. In 
this context, indeed, ‘truth’ might be described as essentially mime- 
tic: that is, the composer of a memorial inscription will inevitably 
tend to stress virtues and omit weaknesses because, in the shock 
occasioned by loss, the latter will recede from his consciousness. 
‘A departed friend’ is viewed through the ‘medium of love, sor- 
row, and admiration’ and that medium ‘softens down or removes 
. . . barshnesses and contradictions’.* For Wordsworth, then, an 
epitaph’s quality is dependent primarily upon the extent to which 
it enacts, as it were, the properties of a particalar emotional state, 
and much of his space in the three essays ‘Upon Epitaphs’ is 
expended in berating the falsity >f Pope’s inscriptions and the per- 
verse values embodied in Johnson’s critique of them. 

Wordsworth’s position is, inde2d, calculatedly antithetical to that 
dominant throughout the eighteenth centurv, in which the epitaph 
was regarded as no more necessarily ‘authentic’ than an ode or an 
epigram, but was rather viewed as a literary genre conforming 
to its own established patterns >f decorum. John Newbery’s Art 
of Poetry on a New Plan, for example, succinctly epitomises the 
characteristics of the form: 


These compositions generally contain some Elogium of the vir- 

tues and good qualities of the deceased, and have a turn of 

seriousness and gravity adapted to the nature of the subject. 

Their elegance consists in a nervous and expressive brevity; and 

sometimes, as we have elsewh2re observed, they are closed with 

an epigrammatic point. In these compositians, no mere Epithet 
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was born in one year and died in another; yet many useful and 
amiable lives have been spent which yet leave little materials for 
any other memorial. These are, however, not the proper subjects 
of poetry, and whenever friendship or any other motive obliges 
a poet to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he some- 
times wanders in generalities and utters the same praises over 
different tombs.'* 


That last sentence underlines heavily the ‘literary’ nature of the 
epitaph, its formal obligation to discover laudable and imitable 
qualities in even the least promising material, to make out the best 
possible case for the lifestyle of the deceased. Instead of being 
sharply focussed, as Wordsworth was later to demand, upon the 
especial characteristics of ‘a departed friend’, Johnson’s theory is, 
as one would expect, directed towards the refinement of abstract 
moral positives. The writer of an epitaph, like the writer of a 
preface, a dedication, an advertisement or an epic, is to be viewed 
primarily as a literary artificer producing work in conformity to 
the demands and limitations of his chosen genre. Johnson’s most 
celebrated remark on the subject need therefore occasion little sur- 
prise: 


The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a 
man is not upon oath.** 


If we bear these comments in mind when we come to examine 
the Epitaph which concludes Gray’s Elegy we shall perhaps find it 
a more equivocal document than it at first appears. It need no 
longer be regarded as an example of ‘truth hallowed by love’ (or, 
in this case, self-love) but can rather be seen as a specimen of a 
literary type dedicated to the justification of the course of life pur- 
sued by its subject, as, that is, a conspicuously partisan statement. 

That Gray carefully labelled the final section of his poem ‘Epi- 
taph’"° though this may in part derive from the conventions of the 
broadside elegy," seems to me to render his poem’s ending analo- 
gous to that of Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’. In the 1820 volume, 
the words ‘ “Beauty is truth, truth beauty”’ are, of course, placed 
in inverted commas, and it is commonly supposed, I think rightly, 
that this is intended to indicate that the last two lines are addressed 
to mankind by the urn itself, possibly in the form of an engraved 
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inscription.'? But Keats’s response to the formal purity of the urn 
is profoundly ambiguous. Admittedly, it achieves the eternal quality 
of art, but that very timelessness itself implies an incapacity for 
development. The lovers depicted on it are deathless, but they are 
also lifeless, and their lips can never meet. Indeed, a little earlier 
in the poem’s concluding stanza, Keats has addressed the urn as 
‘Cold pastoral’. Consequently, we recognise that a sentiment like 
‘ “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” ° is just the sort of thing the urn 
would be likely to claim in its own defence, and that the inverted 
commas are there to indicate the partisan nature of the general- 
isation. We are entitled to distrust the urn’s confident aphorism 
as only a partial truth, as presentnig only one side of Keats’s 
response to the contrary claims of a finite life of sensation and 
the immortal but ‘cold’ fixity of art. 

Now, by denoting the three last stanzas of the Elegy as ‘Epitaph’ 
Gray seems to me to be producing the same sort of effect that Keats 
does by enclosing ‘ ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty”’ in commas. 
That is, he is rendering the final affirmation problematic. The Epi- 
taph, to be sure, attributes social value to the poet’s melancholic 
withdrawal, but then that is precisely what we would expect an 
epitaph to be doing. A ‘lapidary inscription’ of this kind is designed 
to make the most of an unavoidable condition, to propose a con- 
solatory fiction. And in that case, the poem’s resolution is neces- 
sarily less than complete, and the awareness of what has been 
missed in a life characterised by repression and retreat remains 
naggingly present, even though that life is now held to have been 
inevitable. Compelled by circumstance to claim that the world has 
been well lost, the poet is nevertheless fully ccnscious of the com- 
pulsion—‘Melancholy marked him for her own’. 

The recognition that Gray’s Epitaph need not be read as a 
private meditation on his own career, but could also be seen as a 
public self-justification requiring an audience if it is to function 
effectively, leads to a consideration of that audience’s composition. 
For, since the rustics with whose sequestered innocence the poet 
has expressed his solidarity cannot even read the Epitaph (and the 
‘hoary-headed swain’’s account suggests that they didn’t recog- 
nise the solidarity either), and since he is ‘to fortune and to feme 
unknown’, the Epitaph’s polemic potential is liable to remain 
unrealised. The only possible recipient of the poet’s urgent com- 
munication is the projected ‘kindred spirit’, and his existence is far 
from certain: 
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If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say... 
(my emphasis) 


The ‘kindred spirit’ is not a fact but a wish. And if that wish is 
unfulfilled, then the Epitaph will never be read and will remain a 
sort of petrified ‘mute inglorious Milton’, inarticulate in the church- 
yard and endlessly proclaiming its message to a non-existent audi- 
ence. The poem began with a statement of almost cosmic isolation 
(‘And leaves the world to darkness and to me’) and its theme 
throughout has been the burden of self-consciousness, of a sensi- 
bility alienated from the world around it by its very awareness of 
that world. But perhaps the most poignant image of alienation and 
solitude in the Elegy is the one tentatively proposed by its conclud- 
ing stanzas: a gravestone nobody reads. 

However, by making the Epitaph public, and, moreover, by indi- 
cating the train of thought that has led to its composition, the Elegy 
itself is designed to counteract the possibility of that final grim 
desolation. The logical inconsequence of the revised version, aban- 
doning, as it does, the Eton MS’s symmetrical juxtaposition of 
wealth and poverty, worldliness and retirement, in favour of general 
reflections upon the universal desire to be remembered after death, 
can, I think, be read dramatically, in terms of an increasingly 
acute consciousness on the writer’s part of the possibility that 
remembrance of himself will barely outlast his funeral. Anxiously, 
he projects a whole line of argument and then a series of depend- 
ent coincidences (‘If chance... Haply... may’) which will lead 
to the rehearsal of the Epitaph, his own apologia. By writing the 
Elegy at all, the speaker reveals his continuing awareness of the 
gains and losses implicit in retirement, his disinclination to await 
passively the chance arrival of a ‘kindred spirit’ in the churchyard. 
For to whom can the poem as a whole be addressed but to that 
busy world he has abandoned? And since, as Johnson had pointed 
out, the primary intention of an Epitaph was to excite emulation, 
Gray’s own ‘lapidary inscription’ is surely intended to put its 
readers in a state of mind receptive to its justification of the per- 
sona if commemorates, to create, that is, not one, but a multiplicity 
of kindred spirits. 

At the end of the poem, then, Gray is still alert to the tensions 
that exist between retirement and ambition. The first is celebrated 
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by the poem’s content, the second is satisfied by its existence and 
public dissemination. The poet may have been, that is, ‘to fortune 
and to fame unknown’, but his Elegy is calculated to make that 
obscurity famous, and the condition of being isolated between two 
worlds may ultimately provide an opportunity to enjoy the best 
of both of them. Indeed, even in death, the poet remains sus- 
pended between contrary modes of being; for, having ceased to 
exist in the mundane, he does nat yet partake of the eternal, but 
rather resides ‘in trembling hop2’ between the two, awaiting the 
Last Trump and the final allocation of a definite role. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY AS A LITERARY CRITIC 


KIRPAL SINGH 
National University of Singapore 


Ir is a matter both of regret and curiosity that in the field of 
Huxley scholarship scant attention should Lave been paid to Hux- 
ley’s literary criticism. Donal Watt’s editicn of Huxley’s Critical 
Heritage (1975) reveals only one item undez tke heading ‘Huxley’s 
literary criticism’.1 And a look at the material available reveals 
that despite numerous books dealing with his novels, only two 
include chapters pertaining to the subject.? It is obvious that critics 
have tended to stress Huxley’s development as a social philosopher 
and mystic. 

Yet one cannot escape from being confrontec continuously by his 
remarks on literature and language. Indeed, his very last piece of 
writing, done before the day he died, is entitled, ‘Shakespeare and 
Religion’. In what follows an attempt is made to redress the situ- 
ation by bringing into focus the more pertinent aspects of Huxley’s 
literary criticism. 

In writing a Foreword to a bibliography of his works, Huxley 
alluded to literary criticism in somewhat disperaging terms: 


Like everyone else the writer is predestmed to transience and 
mortality. But being fossilizable, he is seemingly incompatible 
with the common fate of mankind. Whole slizes of his transience 
refuse to pass away. Transformed by time :nto the equivalents 
of ammonites or petrified saurians, they become museum pieces 
upon which the learned geologists of Criticism make their com- 
ments and erect their towering socio-aestketic theories.* 


If this is felt to be contemptuous, it must nevertheless be acknow- 
ledged that it is still the truth. Recent trends in literary criticism 
have proved only too incisively the absurd and indeed ludicrous 
lengths to which literary critics have stretched their function. Hux- 
ley’s metaphor is apt: we do tend to resurrect the dead in order 
to promulgate a pet theory we may cherish. In refutation of 
Huxley’s charge, of course, we need only to bring his own work 
to bear. In writing about an author Huxley would not only be 
content to read his works but literally everything about the author 
he could lay his hands on. His criticism utilised this knowledge to 
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make its point. Thus in writing about Mallarmé’s poetic creed, he 
says: 


Mallarmé defined literature as the antithesis of journalism. Liter- 
ature, for him, is never a piece of reporting, never an account of 
a chose vue—a thing seen in the external world or even a thing 
seen, with any degree of precision by the inner eve. Both classes 
of seen things are too concrete for poetry and must be avoided. 
Heredity and a visual environment conspired to make of Mal- 
larmé a Manichean Platonist, for whom the world of appearances 
was nothing or worse than nothing, and the Ideal World every- 
thing. Writing in 1867 from Besancon where, a martyr to Second- 
ary Education, he was teaching English to a pack of savage boys 
who found him boring and ridiculous, he described to his friend 
Henri Cazalis the consummation of a kind of philosophical con- 
version. ‘I have passed through an appalling year. Thought has 
come to think itself, and I have reached a Pure Conception.... 
I am now perfectly dead and the impurest region in which my 
spirit can venture is Eternity ... I am now impersonal and no 
longer the Stephane you have known—but the Spiritual Uni- 
verse’s capacity to see and develop itself through that which once 
was I’. In another historical context Mallarmé could have de- 
voted himself to Quietism, to the attainment of a Nirvana apart 
from and antithetical to the world of appearances. But he lived 
under the Second Empire and the Third Republic; such a course 
was out of the question.’ 


Huxley’s voracious reading and encyclopedic memory needs no 
added comment save that these contributed to make his criticism 
human. One recalls Coleridge’s censure of Lord Jeffrey’s attacks on 
Wordsworth: a critic must at all times be sympathetic to his author 
if he is to make a good job of his criticism—and by ‘sympathetic’ 
Coleridge did not mean ‘agreeing with’. Throughout Huxley’s 
literary criticism one never loses sight of the fact that even when 
he judged a writer severely, Huxley was never malicious, always 
revealing that rarely found compassionate understanding of his 
author’s intentions. Furthermore, unlike a vast majority of our 
contemporary critics, Huxley knew when to shut up, realising that 
no matter how we try, we can only communicate so much and no 
more: “From pure sensation to the intuition of beauty, from plea- 
sure and pain to love and the mystical ecstasy and death—all things 
that are fundamental, all things that, to the human spirit, and most 
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profoundly significant, can only be experienced, not expressed. The 
rest is always and everywhere silence’. The implication of this 
statement in the sphere of literary criticism is spelt out as follows: 


The limits of criticism are very quickly reached. When he has: 
said ‘in his own words’ as much, or rather as little, as ‘own 
words’ can say, the critic can only refer his readers to the original 
work of art: let them go and see for themselves. Those who 
overstep the limit are either rather stupid, vain people, who love 
their ‘own words’ and imagine that they can say in them more 
than ‘own words’ are able in the nature of -hings to express. Or 
else they are intelligent people who happen to be philosophers 
or literary artists and who find it convenient to make the critic- 
ism of other men’s work a jumping-off place for their own 
creativity.’ 


If Huxley took for granted a writer’s similarity with other men, 
he also took equally for granted that not every man was, is, or 
could be a writer. For a writer, while being a man speaking to 
other men, is also a person endowed ‘with a sensibility and a 
power of communication, a capacity “to put things across” which 
events and the majority of people to whom events happen do not 
possess’.® But able expression is only one facet of the artist’s differ- 
ence; he must also possess talent. This is why ‘A man may desire 
with all his soul to write a sincere, a genuine book and yet lack 
the talent to do it’.2 Thus the writer’s exclustveness is clearly estab- 
lished. The ultimate requisite for the writer, however, is to abandon 
his self in search for the Divine Beauty that resides in the Ground 
of the Divine Being, for a total and complzte apprehension of 
Reality: 


The poet, the nature lover, the aesthete ars granted apprehen- 
sions of Reality analogous to those vouchsafed to the selfless 
contemplative; but because they have not troubled to make them- 
selves perfectly selfless, they are incapable of knowing the 
Divine Beauty in its fulness, as it is in itself. The poet is born 
with the capacity of arranging words in such a way that some- 
thing of the quality of the graces and insp:razions he has received 
can make itself felt to other human beings in the white spaces, 
so to speak, between the lines of his verse. This is a great and 
precious gift; but if the poet remains content with his gift, if he 
persists in worshipping the beauty in art and nature without 
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going on to make himself capable, through selflessness, of appre- 
hending Beauty as it is in the Divine Ground, then he is only an 
idolator. True, his idolatry is among the highest of which human 
beings are capable; but an idolatry, none the less, it remains.*° 


But here Huxley is entering a region into which our objections may 
well be legion, though we have to admit that he is not alone in 
espousing such an attitude." 

The writer’s task is seen by Huxley to be a very important one. 
For Huxley, when well executed, ‘Good art possesses a kind of 
super-truth—is more „robable, more acceptable, more convincing 
than fact itself’? The writer has not only to come to terms with 
his world and his material but also to resolve a paradox in which 
he is invariably trapped. In Literature and Science (1963) Huxley 
outlines the function of the artist at length: 


The man of letters, when he is being most distinctively literary, 
accepts the uniquenass of events, accepts the diversity and mani- 
foldness of the world, accepts the radical incomprehensibility, on 
its own level, of raw, unconceptualised existence and finally 
accepts the challenge which uniqueness, multifariousness and 
mystery fling in his face and, having accepted it, addresses him- 
self to the paradoxical task of rendering the randomness and 
shapelessness of individual existence in highly organised and 
meaningful works cf art." 


Literary artists, must therefore, reflect the ethos of the age in 
which they live and work, and this in a sensitive, individual way. 
Huxley is no subscriber or supporter of the art-for-art’s-sake move- 
ment, discerning in it a literature diseased due to its lack of posi- 
tives. Also he discerned in some of its practitioners a gulf dividing 
beliefs and actions; a chasm separating the body, mind and spirit. 
Baudelaire, Huxley termed ‘the poet of enuii’.“* For all his short- 
comings, however, Baudelaire remains important because he antici- 
pates what modern man’s future holds for him. The ‘joylessness of 
modern pleasures anc modern love’ is even completer than Bau- 
delaire’s, says Huxley.*® Even if Baudelaire ‘defiled and defaced 
the universe of his readers’, he remains still the most important 
of modern European poets because his career and work reveal the 
tragedy of the man who could not contain his passions or govern 
his instincts, and because Baudelaire had the strength of character, 
despite tremendous opposition, to express candidly and with can- 
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dour his personal predilections and his envircnment. Reflected in 
Baudelaire’s career Huxley saw the agony of a talented genius out 
of tune both with his society and with himself. The Baudelairean 
syndrome, Huxley believed, will rear its head in an even more 
ghastly manner in the near future. ‘It will come, that fatal con- 
clusion, when men have entirely lost the art of amusing themselves; 
they will then simply perish of enuii’.2’ 

The responsible artist should not project onto the world exagger- 
ated and misplaced ideas about reality. “Tne horrors that darken 
The Possessed and the other novels of Dostoevsky are tragedies of 
mental licentiousness’. A lack of discipline in one’s understand- 
ing of people and the relationships between them leads to a lop- 
sided view of the universe. Hence, with Dostoevsky, ‘We suffer in 
sympathy, but against our will; afterwards we must laugh. For the 
tragedies are nothing but stupid farces that have been carried too 
far’.* This is, without doubt, a terrible censure of one of the great 
masters of our literature, but then Huxley’s strength as a critic lies 
in his uncompromising and courageous endo-sement of his con- 
victions. Huxley insists that writers must be realistic and not allow 
personal whims and fancies (or, as with Baudelaire and Dostoev- 
sky, obsessions) to colour their better visions. Making even more 
explicit the job of the writer, Huxley says. 


First and most important, the writer must perform to the best of 
his ability the tasks for which his talents uniquely qualify him— 
namely, to render in words purer than those of his tribe, his own 
and other people’s more private experiences; to relate these 
experiences in some humanly satisfying wey to public experi- 
ences in the universes of natural facts, linguistic symbols and 
cultural conventions; and to get on with the job of making the 
best of all the’ worlds in which human beings are predestined to 
do their living and their dying, their perceiving, feeling and 
thinking. Literature gives a form to life, helps us to know who 
we are, how we feel and what is the point of the whole unutter- 
ably rummy business. Our immediate experiences come to us, so 
to say, through the refracting medium of the art we like. If that 
art is inept or trivial or overemphatic, cur experiences will be 
vulgarised and corrupted. Along with unrealistic philosophy and 
religious superstition, bad literature is a crime against society.?° 


Because of this paramount role of the writer, Huxley cannot 
entertain the notion of writers who are not truthful either to their 
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vocation or to themselves. His big quar-el with the major Roman- 
tics is that they were unrealistic; that they tended to view the 
world with very heavily tinted glasses. Worse still, they ignored 
other possibilities of interpreting the world. Thus, William Words- 
worth is chastised for thinking Nature everywhere the same. ‘A 
few weeks in Malaya or Borneo would have undeceived him.’ 
Huxley charges Wordsworth for having falsified his immediate 
experience of Nature, ‘For Nature, even in the temperate zone, is 
always alien and inhuman, and occasionally diabolic’.?* The Nature 
Wordsworth described, says Huxley, was an enslaved Nature, like 
that of the Lake District. Huxley believes that as Wordsworth grew 
older, he thwarted his experiences and tried to fit them into a neat, 
rationalised, metaphysical system. In the end, says Huxley, in an 
animated passage, Wordsworth vexed even the nightingales! 


Even the nightingales, although the poor birds can never, like 
those all too human dryads, have led him into sexual temptation. 
Even the innocuous nightingales were moralised, spiritualised, 
turned into citizens and anglicans—and along with the nightin- 
gales the whole of animate and inanimate Nature.™* 


Thus Wordsworth ‘used his intellect to distort his exquisitely acute 
and subtle intuitions of the world, to explain away their often 
disquieting strangeness, to simplify them into a comfortable meta- 
physical unreality’.* Deserting the role of the poet, Wordsworth 
became philosopher. 

That Huxley should have been so severe with Wordsworth is 
understandable. He admired Wordsworth’s poetry greatly and often 
quoted him both in his public works as well as in his private 
correspondence.?® For gift: the ability to see the diverse and mani- 
fold truths of life and Nature. Huxley insists time and again that 
life is infinitely more complex and varied than any single-minded 
theory would have us believe. Also, because mankind is constantly 
under attack from moralists, evangelists, philosophers and the like, 
Huxley enjoins that the poet should play the devil’s advocate with 
the full consciousness of his being: 


The poet’s place, it seems to me, is with the Mr Hydes of 
human nature. He should be, Blake remarked of Milton, ‘of 
the devil’s party without knowing it-—or, preferably with the 
full consciousness of being of the devil’s party. There are so 
many intellectual and moral angels battling for rationalism, good 
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citizenship, and pure spirituality; so many and such eminent 
ones, so very vocal and authoritative! The poor devil in man 
needs all the support and advocacy he can get. The artist is his 
natural champion. When an artist deserts to the side of the 
. angels, it is the most odious of treasons. How unforgivable, for 
example, is Tolstoy! Tolstoy, the perfect Mr Hyde. . . .?° 


It is obvious how high a regard and how essential a role Huxley 
assigned to writers. If he sometimes allowed witty polemicisms 
and dubious generalisations to enter into his criticism—as when, for 
example, he tells us ‘Nations are to a very large extent invented by 
their poets and novelists’?’—it was because of his passion for litera- 
ture and because of his ceaseless efforts in maintaining that litera- 
ture was increasingly going to provide men with the nourishment 
for living. One can see Huxley adopting a position similar to 
Matthew Arnold when he asserts that more and more is the artist 
needed to ‘fill the vacuum created in the popular mind by the 
decay of established religion’.?® 

Huxley’s strictures on sloppy literary efforts resulted chiefly 
from his zealous belief that literature, and art generally, ought 
always to present a view of the universe which would enable men 
to cope with life. For “Whatever is expressed with art— whether it 
be a lover’s despair or a metaphysical theory—pierces the mind 
and compels assent and acceptance’.2° And damage can result 
when literature over-does itself merely for effect, or because of an 
insistent refusal to accept reality as it is, This tendency Huxley 
calls ‘vulgarity’: ‘a lowness that proclaims itself’.*° By extension, 
vulgarity, particularly in literature, is a ‘display of emotions which 
you do not naturally have, but think you cught to have them, 
because all the best people have them’.** Mackenzie’s Man of 
Feeling, is cited as an example of a literary work that remains not 
only vulgar, but even ludicrous. On a differen: level, Huxley com- 
pares Dickens’s treatment of the death of Little Nell with Dosto- 
evsky’s of Uusha in the Brothers Karamazov end concludes that 


Comparing the two stories, we are instantly struck by the incom- 
parably greater richness in factual detail of Dostoevsky’s creation. 
Feeling did not prevent him from seeing and recording, or rather 
recreating. All that happened round Husha’s deathbed he saw, 
unerringly. The emotion-blinded Dickens noticed practically 
nothing of what went on in Little Nell’s neighbourhood during 
the child’s last days. We are almost forced indeed, to believe that 
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he didn’t want to see anything. He wanted to be unaware himself 
and he wanted his readers to be unaware of everything except 
Little Nell’s sufferings on the one hand and her goodness and 
innocence on the other. But goodness and innocence and the un- 
deservedness of suffering and even, to some extent, suffering itself 
are only significant in relation to the actual realities of human 
life. Isolated, they cease to mean anything, perhaps to exist.®? 


And on yet another level Edgar Allan Poe is criticised because 
though his substance is refined, his form is vulgar.** 

Contrary to our usual notions of what the term vulgarity implies, 
Huxley lashes out at those who are squeamish about squaring up 
to the basic facts of life, such as defecation. Huxley has a few 
hard and harsh words to say about the conventions (now thank- 
fully archaic!) that forbade a frank and candid acceptance of the 
body’s functions. In fact, for Huxley, the mind and the body are 
inextricably inter-related and therefore it is ‘not only permissible, 
but necessary, that literature should take cognizance of physiology 
and should investigate the still obscure relations between mind and 
body’.** In his essay on Swift—an essay, by the way, which occu- 
pies a central position in the study of Swift’s scatological predis- 
positions®’—Huxley takes Swift to task for ‘the absurdity, the 
childish silliness, this refusal to accept the universe as it is given’™ 
shown in Swift’s ‘obsessive preoccupation with the visceral and 
excrementitious subject’.*’ We can appreciate the fine balance be- 
tween taste and fact that Huxley was trying to define. 

The fact that not only ‘vulgar’ art but even art of the highest 
order did not always confront the given reality in its whole truth 
led Huxley to proclaim that there were essentially two distinct types 
of literature: one that which embraced the “Whole Truth’, and the 
other that which was ‘chemically pure’. This distinction can best be 
explained by using Huxley’s own examples. He cites the following 
passage from the twelfth Book of Homer’s Odyssey as an illustra- 
tion of literature which speaks the Whole Truth: ‘ “When they had 
satisfied their thirst and hunger, they thought of their dear compan- 
ions and wept, and in the midst of their tears sleep came gently upon 
them” ’.** Huxley’s point is that in the midst of all their grief and 
sorrow the sailors still continued performing those functions which 
needed performing. A latterday follower of Homer in this respect 
is Fielding, who, says Huxley, writes of the Whole Truth: 


Tom Jones is one of the very few Odyssean books written in 
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Europe between the time of Aeschylus and the present age: 
Odyssean, because never trazical; never—even when painful 
and disastrous, even when pathetic and beautiful things are 
happening. For they do happen; Fielding, like Homer, admits 
all the facts, shirks nothing. Indeed, it is precisely because these 
authors shirk nothing that their books are not tragical. For 
among the things they don’t shirk are the irrelevancies which, in 
actual life, always temper the situations and characters that 
writers of tragedy insist on keeping chemically pure. 


This brings us directly to tragedy which best exemplifies art that 
is chemically pure or only Partie! Truth. 

It may not be too much beside the point to quote Huxley’s under- 
standing of tragedy; for tragedy, ʻe tells us, is incompatible with the 
Whole Truth, because “To make a tragedy the artist must isolate a 
single element out of the totality of human experience and use that 
exclusively as his material’. Huxley goes on: 


(Tragedy) refines and corrects and gives a style to our emotional 
life, and does so swiftly, with power. Brought into contact with 
tragedy, the elements of our being fall, for the moment at any 
rate, into an ordered and beautiful patterr, as the iron filings 
arrange themselves under the influence of the magnet. Through 
all its individual variations, this pattern is always fundamentally 
of the same kind. From the reading or the hearing of a tragedy 
we rise with the feeling that 


Our friends are exultations, agonies 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind; 


with the heroic conviction tha: we too would be unconquerable 
if subjected to the agonies, that in the midst of the agonies we 
too should continue to love, might even learn to exult. It is 
because it does these things to us that tragedy is felt to be so 
valuable.‘ 


Alexander Henderson says of this definition of tragedy that it is 
the ‘best short elucidation of the pleasure we take in tragedy that I 
have come across. It makes sease of the Aristotelian theory of 
catharsis, with which it agrees, and it disposes of the sterile con- 
troversy as to whether catharsis should be traaslated purgation or 
purification by appreciating that either idea includes the other’.** 
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Now, whether or not we agree with all this, the pertinent fact 
remains: that tragedy is exclusive. Even so great a play as King 
Lear with its multifarious layers of meaning does not pretend to 
tell the Whole Truth. Let it not be assumed that Huxley is against 
tragedy; far from disparaging it, Huxley realises only too well its 
great value for mankind. What he is positing is simply that ulti- 
mately it is works which attempt to tell the Whole Truth that 
linger in our minds. Tragedy, because it is so single-minded in its 
treatment of a certain theme, is much more intense than Wholly- 
Truthful art, but the effects are shorter-lived. On the other hand, 
‘Our mood when we have read a Wholly-Truthful book is never 
one of heroic exultation; it is one of resignation, of acceptance’.*® 
We must, I admit, state that whether Tom Jones stays longer on a 
person’s mind and influences him more than, say Hamlet, is more 
a matter of individual inclination and temperament than one on 
which a valid generalisation could be made—after all literary his- 
tory is full of examples of both—but we should also, I think, 
recognise that Huxley was being more than just perceptive in dis- 
criminating between the two forms of literature. 


In our own time, says Huxley, 

literature has become more and more acutely conscious of the 
Whole Truth—of the great oceans cf irrelevent things, events 
and thoughts stretching endlessly away in every direction from 
whatever island point (a character, a story) the author may 
choose to contemplate. To impose the kind or arbitary limita- 
tions, which must be imposed by any one who wants to write a 
tragedy, has become more and more difficult—is now indeed, 
for those who are at all sensitive to contemporaneity, almost 
impossible. This does not mean, of course, that the modern 
writer must confine himself to a merely naturalistic manner.“ 


He mentions that the only common factor among five different and 
significant modern writers—Proust, Lawrence, Gide, Kafka, Hem- 
ingway—is that none of them has written a pure tragedy. But if 
Huxley appraises the modern writer for being conscious of the 
Whole Truth, he nevertheless has other scores to settle. ‘The mod- 
ern artist,’ Huxley believes, ‘seems to have gone down; he has 
reverted to the preoccupations of childhood. He is trying to be a 
primitive.’* More than this, he finds in the modern tendency of 
naturalistic representation little that is artistically satisfying. 
Dorothy Richardson’s microscopic fidelity to psychological facts, 
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Huxley remarks, ‘defeats its own ends’.“* Hux ey continues: 


At the present time literature is, perhaps, insufficiently gram- 
matical. It protests too much; it abondons itself passively to 
appearances, it is excessively interested in the raw material of 
thought and imagination and not enough in the working up of 
that material into the perfected form." 


Exacting as Huxley is in his criticism, his analysis of modern litera- 
ture is, to say the least, shrewd and sober. 

A major area of Huxley’s quarrel with modern literature is its 
total and wanton neglect of science and technology. To use his 
own words, 


Of the better poems written since 1921, the great majority do not 
so much as hint at the most important fact of contemporary 
history—the accelerating progress of science and technology. 
Insofar as they affect the social, economic and political situ- 
ation in which individuals find themselves, some of the conse- 
quences of progressive science receive attention from the poets; 
but science as a growing corpus of informaton, science as a 
system of concepts operationally defined, even science as a 
necessary element in the formulation of a tenable philosophy of 
nature and man, science in a word as science, is hardly ever 
mentioned.*® 


Huxley was anxious to see a harmonious balance of the two cul- 
tures, and his charge is still valid in spite of the appearance of a 
considerable bulk of literature under the title of science-fiction. Too 
often science-fiction wallows in the superficialities of science and 
technology without really coming to grips wizh the more funda- 
mental repercussions which Huxley is talking about. Huxley’s 
lament at this lack fortifies his conviction that “We today are meta- 
physicals with our Donne’* Those who do attempt to incorporate 
current intellectual movements into their works, produce rather 
feeble and even weak literature—as in the case of Alfred Noves. 
Conrad Aiken is singled out as being perhaps ‘the most successful 
exponent in poetry of contemporary ideas, ‘bui even Aiken’s verse 
is ‘apt to degenerate into a kind of intellectual sentimentality’.®° 
Huxley’s conclusion is that “The twentieth century still awaits its 
Lucretius, awaits its own philosophical Dante, its new Goethe, its 
Donne, even its up-to-date Laforgue’.** Wtih reference to this last, 
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Henderson has ridiculed Huxley for being so oblivious of the works 
of T. S. Eliot, but Henderson misses the point Huxley is making, 
I think, for even if Eliot did follow the footsteps of his master 
(Dante), he nevertheless contented himself in writing about the 
wasteland that was Europe and the spiritual agony and emptiness 
of contemporary life without really focussing on science and tech- 
nology. Laforgue, at least, attempted to correlate all strands of 
current thinking and activity into his work."® 

Despite these reservations, when Huxley turns his attention to a 
modern writer, he can be surprisingly very generous. His criticism 
of Lawrence is a case in point. Huxley states that Lawrence hated 
science and admits the irrationality behind this posture. But then 
he goes on to explain the reasons for this. Lawrence’s aesthetic 
principle, according to Huxley, was that ‘art must be wholly spon- 
taneous, and, like the artist, imperfect, limited and transient’.® 
Lawrence wrote from a fixed point of view, writes Huxley, and 
because of this ended up being a prophet crying in the wilderness 
of his own isolation. Lawrence had his weaknesses, defects and 
limitations, but these only diminished his quantity, not quality. Hux- 
ley does not omit reference to the non-complimentary side of Law- 
rence’s life and work; but insists that to benefit from a writer’s 
wealth is far more important than to pick faults with him. Indeed, 
Huxley’s essay on Lawrence"? may well serve as a model of critic- 
ism which is at once critical yet sympathetic, unflattering yet 
moving in its ability to identify and involve itself with its subject. 

Huxley firmly believed in the affective value of literature and 
often stressed or alluded to this aspect of literary activity. He gives 
the examples of Blake, Lawrence and Shaw to demcnstrate his con- 
tention that writers can never be sure what effects their books are 
going to have.” In view of this, Huxley lays great importance to 
the proper use of language and to a proper interpretation of the 
meaning and value of words. In this respect, he is in fact antici- 
pated many of the spheres of intellectual discussion among the 
linguisticians of today. Even George Orwell’s fine thinking on 
language“? pales in the force with which Huxley tackled the issues 
involved. ‘Words,’ Huxley tells us, 


are few and can only be arranged in certain conventionally fixed 
ways; the counterpoint of unique events is infinitely wide and 
their succession indefinitely long. That the purified language of 
science, or even the richer purified language of literature should 
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ever be adequate to the givenness of the wor.d and of our experi- 
ence is, in the very nature of things, impossible.* 


This inadequacy of language has dangerous ramifications; not only 
does it slant what is being described, but it can also be used to 
create conditions in which damage is done by the loadful. War 
provides Huxley with a particularly succinct instance of the use 
of language to hide the reality. He takes as an example the phrase 
‘a war of attrition’ and comments that this dutious phrase cleverly 
disguises the true picture of ‘realities of mangled flesh and putrefy- 
ing corpses’. Huxley devoted a whole essay on the effects words 
can have on people’s behaviour, giving irrefutable examples to 
state his arguments.® 

Because of the tenuousness of language the critic must at all 
times be alert and sensitive to the overtones and undertones of its 
use in particular works. Huxley’s advice to critics is pertinent today 
as it was when he first gave it over forty years ago: 


Critics, it seems to me, content themselves too often with the 
mere application of epithets. Majestic, flat; sublime, passionate 
—criticism is in many cases just a calling of laudatory or dis- 
paraging names. But this is not enough. Critics should take pains 
to show why such and such a piece of writing provokes us to 
call it by such and such a name. The observable facts of litera- 
ture are words arranged in certain patterns. The words have a 
meaning independent of the pattern in whick they are arranged; 
but it is the pattern which gives to the meaning its peculiar 
quality and intensity; that can make a statement seem somehow 
truer or somehow less true than the truth. Moreover, a word- 
pattern of one kind will cause us to say of its inventor: “This 
man is (for example) sincere’; of another ind: “This man is 
affected and false’. It is the business of the literary artist to make 
word-patterns in such a way that his readers shall be compelled 
to draw certain inferences from them. It is the business of the 
critic to show how our judgements are affected by variations in 
word-patterns.®? 


It is a wonder Huxley did not devote more of his own analytical 
powers to literary criticism, for, without doubt, he would have 
contributed immensely to clearing the hazy maze of much of what 
goes on under the auspices of that term. 
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THIS paper is in two parts. In the first part I re-examine the 
Mitchell and Delbridge 1965 model of variation in Australian 
English in the light of Labovian sociolinguistic methodology. Al- 
though recent work has clearly undermined the concept of discrete 
social dialects on which the Mitchell-Delbridge model was based, I 
will argue that a re-interpretation of certain aspects of this model 
may well have a contribution to make to the investigation of 
Australian English." One area to which such a re-interpretation 
would be relevant is that of subjective attitudes to language, which 
has so far received little attention in the Australian context. (But 
see Gallois and Callan 1981; Gallois, Callan and Parslow 1982; 
Gallois, Callan and Johnstone 1983.). The second part of this paper 
therefore attempts tc make an initial exploratory study of this area 
and to formulate certain general hypotheses. As a basis for this 
exercise I will discuss the relationship between ‘product image’ and 
speech style in a number of Australian televisicn commercials. 
These are not of course examples of natural language and therefore 
do not constitute appropriate material for the testing of hypotheses. 
For this other materials and other methodologies (or at least 
developments of the methodology used here) will have to be used, I 
suggest nevertheless that these materials constitute a useful starting 
point for the preliminary stage in the investigation of subjective 
attitudes—that of hypothesis formulation. 

The original Mitchell-Delbridge model postulates three varieties 
of Australian English, labelled ‘Cultivated Australian’ (CA), 
‘General Australian’ (GA), and “Broad Australian’ (BA). It assigns 
individual speakers to one or another of these categories mainly 
on the basis of the variants they use for six variables—the vowels 
of the words say, beat, high, so, boot, how. I will represent these 
variables respectively as (ey), (i), (ay), (0), (u), (ow). Individual 
speakers are said to use one particular set of variants for these 
variables—each set being represented by a row in Table 1. 

The Mitchell-Delbridge model can in fact be seen to comprise two 
hypotheses, which I will call the Internal Consistency Hypothesis 
(ICH) and the Relative Consistency Hypothesis (RCH). I will argue, 
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that, although the ICH is almost certainly incorrect, some version 
of the RCH may prove to be a useful compcnent of an adequate 
theory of variation in Australian English. My discussion of image 
and speech-style will be based on this assumption. 

Both the Internal Consistency Hypothesis and the Relative Con- 
sistency Hypothesis can be formulated in a number of ways, certain 
formulations involving stronger 2laims than others. Essentially the 
ICH claims that an individual speaker consistently uses a particular 
variant for any given variable. In its strongest form the claim 
would be that all speakers use a single variant for each instance of 
the variable in all styles. (I use the term ‘style’ to cover such con- 
cepts as Word-List Style (WLS), Reading Passege Style (RPS), For- 
mal Speech (FS), Casual Speech (CS)}—see Labov 1966a: 90-109.) 
It is very doubtful whether anybody would wish to maintain this 
version of the Internal Consistency Hypothesis.? However, any 
weaker version needs to incorporate some specification of frequency 
in order to be testable. For example, one might claim that a par- 
ticular variant is used for at least 80% of the irstances of a particu- 
Jar variable in any style by any speaker. The evidence from recent 
work in a wide range of speech communities suggests that any such 
claim about Australian speakers is most unlikely to be correct. It 
may of course prove to be true of certain irdividuals in certain 
styles. One can expect it to be true of Upper Middle Class speakers 
in Word-List Style, who typically score a frequency index for a 
standard variant of at least 80%. One can also expect that it will 
be valid for Lower Working Class speakers in Casual Speech, who 
typically score an index of 80% cr more for a non-standard variant. 
However, these situations usually represent the two extremes of 
what is in effect a continuum, with most speakers situating them- 
selves at some intermediate point along the scale, depending on a 
large number of factors such as the social class of the speaker, the 


(ey) © | @y) | © (u) | (ow) 


CA el i al u aU 




















GÀ AI 3I DI AU au æU 
BA AA 3I 0ı ALU 9:0 æ:U 
Table 1 
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context of situation, the topic of discourse and the many other 
variables that have been investigated in recent work. In addition to 
these non-linguistic parameters, there are also normally a complex 
set of linguistic factors which impinge on such variation. Lexical, 
grammatical and phonological factors can all play an important role 
in influencing the choice of a particular variant. There seems every 
reason to surmise that the Australian situation also constitutes a 
continuum of this kind. It is no doubt largely because of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the Internal Consistency Hypothesis that Mitchell 
and Delbridge had so much difficulty in classifying their informants.’ 

The second element of the Mitchell-Delbridge model, which I call 
the Relative Consistency Hypothesis (RCH), postulates a correla- 
tion between the variant used for one variable and that used for the 
other five—the full set of predicted correlations being shown in 
Table 1. It is clear that when the Relative Consistency Hypothesis 
is expressed in these terms, it is wholly dependent on the Internal 
Consistency Hypothesis. If the ICH is not valid for a given variable 
for a particular speaker, then it is impossible to establish a correla- 
tion between the variant used by that speaker for that variable 
(since no such entity can be identified) and the one used for other 
variables, On the other hand the Internal Consistency Hypothesis is 
not dependent on the Relative Consistency Hypothesis. For ex- 
ample, the ICH would be correct and the RCH incorrect, if there 
were some individuals who used [er] 80% of the time for (ey) and 
[or] 80% of the time for (ay). But if the ICH is not valid for most 
speakers in most stvles, then the RCH as stated above collapses 
with it. 

It is possible, however, to reinterpret the Relative Consistency 
Hypothesis in such a way as to make it independent of the Internal 
Consistency Hypothesis. Such a reinterpretation can be based on 
the concept of the sociolinguistic index, as developed by Labov. 
Instead of taking the variants of Table 1 as constituting a definition 
of discrete social dialects, we can take each vertical set as represent- 
ing a number of arbitrary divisions along a continuous scale of 
phonetic variation. If a score is assigned to each variant, then it is 
possible to calculate a sociolinguistic index for each speaker in each 
style for each variable in the usual way. (See Scott 1982 and 
Martino 1982 for examples of this approach to Australian English.) 
In the case of (ay), for example, a speaker would score 0 for each 
occurrence of [al], 1 for each [pI] and 2 for each [p:1]. An index 
between 0 and 100 can then be calculated using the following 
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formula (where T represents the total score and V the total number 
of instances of the variable). 


T 

— x 100 

2V 
Once an index is established for each style for each of the variables 
in which one is interested, it is possible to investigate the nature 
of the relationship (if any) between the indices for one variable 
and those for another. It is this relationship which I refer to as the 
basis for a re-interpretation of the Relative Consistency Hypothesis. 
l Again there are a number of possibilities. A very strong hypo- 
thesis would be that the indices scored by any individual for one 
variable across a range of styles would match directly with the 
pattern for another variable. This hypothesis would predict patterns 
with the following character. 


(ey) (ay) : (0) ee 


‘WLS 15 15 15 
RPS 30 30 30 - 
FS 50 50 50 
CS 60 60 _ 60 


Clearly, it is extremely unlikely that any hypothesis as strong as this 
will prove to be tenable, even if one builds in some. tolerance for a 
certain degree of deviation. A weaker version might predict that 
the pattern in other variables would show z proportional rather 
than a direct relationship, That is, it would be possible to envisage 
results of the following kind. 


(ey) (ay) (0) etc. 
WLS 15 5 4 ` 
RPS 30 10 7 
FS 50 17 12 
“CS 60 20 15 


If the figures for (ay) are scaled up by a factor of 3 and those for 
(0) by a factor of 4, it can be seen that the proportional relation- 
ships are extremely similar from one variable’ to another. Again, 
however, this model is likely to be far too strong. An even weaker 
claim might be that the relationships between the variants within 
one variable should correspond to the other intra-variable relation- 
ships in kind only rather than in degree. On this model we nn 
expect patterns like the following: 
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(ey) (ay) (0) ete. 
WLS 15 0 78 
RPS 30 4 85 
FS 50 8 90 
CS 60 10 100 


The testing of this model would involve a comparison between each 
pair of indices within one variable and the corresponding pair in 
another. Each such quadruple can be regarded as & cell, which is 
assigned the value ‘positive’ if the relationship between each pair 
is identical in kind and the value ‘negative’ if it is diferent. Thus, a 
quadruple such as the following is positive: 








CS 60 15 


For each pair of variables there are six such cells for four styles. 

Up to the present time it has not been customary in quantitative 
studies in sociolinguistics to look at inter-variable patterns in this 
way. Rather, the practice has been to consider individual variables 
in isolation (though, of course, the results have often, showed re- 
lationships between patterns of variation across variables). The 
point of looking at these relationships explicitly would be to deter- 
mine whether the process of style-shifting involves systematic shifts 
at a relatively high level—i.e. at the level of the sociolect, where the 
sociolect is defined in terms of the kind of inter-variant corres- 
pondences characterizing the Mitchell and Delbridge model—or 
whether it operates at the low level of the individual variable, 
with each variable acting fairly independently. Comparisons across 
speakers (rather than across styles within speakers} would throw 
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light on the related question of whether class-r2lated variation also 
operates at the level of the sociolect or not. | 

If there prove to be no systematic cross-variable relationships, 
then, presumably, patterns of variation in one variable must be 
acting as different social signals from those in another. However, 
if class- and style-related variation turn out to be sociolectal—as 
the Relative Consistency Hypothesis predicts—then social signifi- 
cance is associated with patterns of variation across clusters of 
variables rather than within individual variables. 

Summarizing the argument so far, the strongest form of the 
Mitchell-Delbridge model hypothesises 


(a} that a speaker of Australian English will always use one 
particular variant for each of six specified variables in all 
styles (the Internal Consistency Hypothesis) 

and (b) that each such variant is part of a set of inter-variant 
relationships across the variables (the Relative Consistency 
Hypothesis). 


It is doubtful whether this model is tenable. If it is not, then some 
modified version needs to specify explicitly what claims it is making, 
so that it becomes testable. For the rest of this paper I will assume 
an extremely weak version of a reinterpreted Relative Consistency 
Hypothesis, such that, within the speech of one individual, style- 
shifting is expected to involve systematic shifts across several 
variables and class-related variation is also expected to involve 
cross-variable relationships of this kind. Essentially this model 
postulates a continuum of variation between what we can still call 
the Cultivated Australian (CA) end of the spectrum and the Broad 
Australian (BA) end. Individual speakers are expected to exhibit 
considerable variation in the variants they select for any variable 
over a particular discourse, even when that discourse is situated 
entirely within one style. The speech is nevertheless expected to 
exhibit certain general regularities in the sense that they will place 
themselves at some particular point on the cortinuum (as defined 
by the sociolinguistic index) in terms of the many complex factors 
that have been shown in a wide range of studies to correlate with 
linguistic variation. In general, individuals whc situate themselves 
at the CA end of the range will typically be Upper Middle Class 
speakers (especially women) in formal styles such as Word-List 
Style or Reading Passage Style, whereas Lowez Class speakers in 
informal styles (especially men) will tend to place themselves to- 
wards the BA end of the spectrum.® It is possible to interpret many 
of the Mitchell-Delbridge results as being consistent with this 
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model. In their terms, the typical speaker of Cultivated Australian 
was from the professional/managerial class, female, attending an 
independent school; the typical Broad Australian speaker was from 
a lower socio-economic group, male, attending a state school. 

Let me now turn to the specific question of the language of the 
Australian television commercial. If the model outlined above is 
valid, then there is every reason to expect that different social mean- 
ings will be associated with the two ends of the linguistic spectrum. 
This hypothesis is based on a number of studies, particularly those 
concerned with the evaluation of speech style and subjective atti- 
tudes of the kind described in Giles and Powesland (1975). The 
most useful general concept relevant to this area is that of ‘covert 
prestige’, introduced by Labov 1966b:108 and developed by Labov 
et al 1968: 242 and by Trudgill 1972. The typical situation is that 
where one speech style is associated with (a) lower class speakers 
and (b) informal situations, then for many speakers in that com- 
munity this speech-style will have a range of favourable connota- 
tions underlying some overtly unfavourable ones. This shows up in 
a number of ways. First, it helps to explain why many individuals 
do not make a general shift in their speech style in the direction 
of another style which they apparently see as having greater pres- 
tige. It manifests itself also in the phenomenon of ‘under-reporting’ 
(Trudgill 1972) and in the process of ‘hypercorrection’ by certain 
individuals in the direction of non-standard speech (Labov 1972: 
31). It also shows itself in the tendency of women to place them- 
selves closer to the standard end of the spectrum than men from 
a corresponding social group. One explanation for this phenomenon 
is that the covert favourable connotations associated with non- 
standard speech may be more relevant to men than to women for 
reasons to do with general socialisation processes. A number of 
studies in the area of subjective evaluation have also provided evi- 
dence relevant to the concept of covert prestige. With respect to the 
contrast between users of ‘Received Pronunciation’ (RP) and 
regional-accented speakers in Britain, for example, Elyan et al 
1978:123 make the comment that ‘speakers of RP are perceived 
as having more competence (e.g. intelligence, self-confidence) but 
less integrity and sccial attractiveness. (e.g. sincerity, kind-hearted- 
ness) than regional-accented speakers’. 

All of these points clearly have implications for the area of ad- 
vertising, including the television commercial, in Australia. It would 
seem reasonable to hypothesise that a commercial seeking to asso- 
ciate with its: product the kind of connotations belonging to the 
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area of overt prestige, including such factors zs high social status, 
respectability, elegance etc. is likely to place itself at the CA end 
of the spectrum. On the other hand a commercial which seeks to 
associate with its product attributes belonging :o the area of covert 
prestige—toughness, friendliness, honesty, a relaxed, easy-going 
image—is more likely to place itself at the BA 2nd of the spectrum. 
Moreover, once we break away from the concept of discrete 
sociolects, it becomes possible also to envisag2 processes whereby 
complex cross-currents may influence the language of the TV com- 
mercial. For example, as Sussex 1978 has pointed out, the Ameri- 
can influence on the Australian commercial scene is clearly very 
strong and has a number of favourable connotations—a ‘with-it’, 
‘go-getting’ successfully materialistic image which might well be 
attractive to certain advertisers and lead to the appearance of fea- 
tures of certain varieties of American speech in combination either 
with CA or BA features. One other cross-current might involve 
influence from one or another variety of British speech. The situa- 
tion is more complex in this case partly beceuse Australian atti- 
tudes to Britain are themselves possibly more complex than atti- 
tudes towards America and partly because scme British varieties 
are closer to CA, others to BA end others again not particularly 
close to either. 

Before I discuss the details of one or two commercials which 
seem to me to illustrate these points, let me make two general com- 
ments. It may well be that the concept of ‘covert prestige’ needs to 
be interpreted in a rather different way in the Australian context 
than in the American or the British situation. The main reason for 
this is that in America and Britain the standard end of the spectrum 
has national associations as opposed to the localized connotations 
associated with non-standard speech. As Labcy showed at a very 
early stage in the Martha’s Vineyard study (Labov 1963), those who 
identify with the national culture (in that case tae mainland culture) 
tend to differentiate themselves in their speech from those who 
identify with the local culture. In that study it was precisely atti- 
tudes of this kind which correlated more closely than any other 
non-linguistic parameter with patterns of phonological variation. A 
number of studies in Britain can be interpreted in a similar way— 
particularly Trudgill, 1974b and Milroy 19&0, the latter showing a 
close correlation between linguistic variation and the individual’s 
degree of participation in local social ‘networks’. In Australia the 
complicating factor is that what we appear.to have to call the 
standard end of the spectrum has associations with a culture outside 
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Australia—in this case Britain. Furthermore, there is not the degree 
of regional variation in Australia that is found in Britain and the 
U.S.A. This is not to deny that regional varieties exist (see, for 
example, Bradley 1680) but they are certainly less marked in 
Australia. Australians in general are not easily able to identify an 
individual speaker as being from Sydney rather than from Brisbane 
in the way that most English speakers are able to recognise regional 
varieties. These factors mean that the BA end of the spectrum has 
strong national associations for Australians (particularly as it is 
this speech-style which is maximally distinct from British RP), and 
it therefore contains an element of overt prestige additional to those 
features of covert prestige associated with non-standard speech 
generally. In this sense it could be argued that ‘covert prestige’ is 
less covert in Austraha than elsewhere and conversely that the nega- 
tive connotations of CA speech are that much stronger. It is therc- 
fore debatable whether the concepts ‘standard’ and ‘non-standard’ 
are really applicable in any straightforward way tc the Australian 
situation. It is perhars relevant to note at this point that informal 
observations of my own indicate that the number of commercials 
using the BA end of the spectrum, although considerably fewer than 
those using the CA end, are nevertheless proportionally consider- 
ably greater than those using a non-standard variety on British 
television. The same observation is made by Sussex 1978 : 38. 

The second general point concerns the language of the television 
commercial as such. If it is the case that there is a continuum of 
variation in Australian English of the kind discussed above, then 
television commercials by their very nature are more likely to place 
themselves towards one end or another of the spectrum. This fol- 
lows from the fact that one of the main aims of the commercial is 
to create a particular image for its product. If it places itself in the 
middle of the continuum, it does not evoke any of the favourable 
connotations associated with the extremes (although it does admit- 
tedly avoid some unfavourable ones). Indeed we might expect a 
good deal of hypercorrection to take place—that is, we might 
expect a speech-style caricature designed to ensure that the intend- 
ed image is clearly ptt across. 

A thoroughgoing analysis of the correlation between image and 
speech-style in the television commercial (which this article is not 
intended to provide) would require two independent methodologies 
—one for measuring phonological variation and a quite separate 
one for characterising the intended image. Here I will concentrate 
on a methodology for the measurement of phonological variation. 
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As far as the question of ‘image’ is concerned, I will make scme 
relatively informal judgements, based primarily on the content of 
the item, on the associated visual images and on features of the 
Janguage other than the phonological variables which constitute the 
main focus of interest. A more objective approach to this question 
could perhaps use a methodology involving judgements made by 
interviewees based on a questionnaire. It is of course difficult to 
avoid subjectivity, whatever methodology one uses. Indeed one 
could argue that, even as far as the measurement of phonological 
variation is concerned, the problem of the subjective judgement of 
the analyst is one of the main difficulties associated with the 
Labovian methodology (see Knowles 1978, Le Page 1979:176). 

In describing the phonological characteristics of individual com- 
mercials, I will in general restrict myself to the 31x vocalic variables 
of Mitchell and Delbridge. The method of analysis which I will use 
can best be illustrated by means of an example. Consider the fol- 
lowing text from a commercial for a radio station: 


Make the big switch from A.M. to F.M.—104 on the dial. 
You won’t believe your ears. 


The total number of instances of the variables under consideration 
here is six, as illustrated below: 

(ey) make, A (in A.M.) 

(i) believe 

(ay) dial 

(0) won't, 104 (pronounced one-oh-four) 

@) — 

(ow) — 
To and you are not counted as instances of (u) since they are both 
pronounced with [ə] rather than with [u], [9u], or [3:0]. (The occur- 
rence of [ə] here is, however, taken as an indicator of informality— 
see the discussion of example (3) below.) A score of 0, 1 or 2 is 
assigned to each occurrence of these variables depending on the 
variant used—0 for the CA variants, 1 for the GA variants and 2 
for the BA variants. The profile for this item is as follows: 


CA GA BA 
make / 
A / 
o V 
dial yy 
won’t V 
believe V 
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Thus the total score is 3 out of a possible 12, giving a ‘Broadness’ 
index of 25%. An alternative procedure would be to calculate an 
index for each variable separately and then to assign an overall 
index based on the average of these indices, On this basis this item 
would score 37.5%. I have not adopted this approach, since it. 
seems to me important that extra weighting be assigned in this 
context to those variables which occur frequently. Thus, if there is 
a commercial which contains twelve occurrences of (ey) but only 
one of (ay), it seems reasonable to assume that (ey) plays the dom- 
inant role in establishing the product image. 

I now consider four specific commercials as illustrations of the 
hypothesized correlation between phonological variation and pro- 
duct image. 


Example I 
This commercial advertises a brand of stainless steel cookware in 


which the keynote is “elegance” (which in fact is the brand name). 
The voice is male and the item has the following profile: 


CA GA BA 
(ey). 10 0 0° 
(i) 6 2 0 
(ay) 1 0 0 
(0) 0 0 0 
(u) 3 0 0 
(ow) 0 0 0 


This gives a total score of 2 out of a possible 44—a Broadness 
index of 4.55%. Other characteristics of the item are that it favours 
a low variant for (e}—the vowel of bed, set etc—for which many 
Australian speakers -use a very high variant (Mitchell 1946 : 29-30, 
Turner 1966: 98), and a high variant for (@)—the vowel of bad, cat 
etc. where again there is variation between low and high variants. 
As far as its themes are concerned, the commercial stresses “ele- 
gance” rather than other possible characteristics such as practicality’ 
or cheapness. Price in fact is not mentioned, from which we can 
reasonably draw the conclusion, using maxims discussed in May 
1981, that this cookware is expensive. This impression is confirmed 
by the fact that it is said to be “fashion cookware”, which will 
“complement any kitchen”. The appeal appears to be aimed at 
women, or at least to be based on the considerations in which 
women are deemed to be interested, according to general ae 
stereotypes, 
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Example 2 l l 
This commercial advertises overseas package holidays in Noumea, 
Hawaii, New Zealand and Tahiti. It is introduced with a song, 
followed by a comment providing information about locations and 


prices. The comment voice has the following very straightforward 
profile: l 


CA GA BA 
(ey) 14 0 0 
(i) 16 0 0 
(ay) 6 0 0 
(0) 4 0 0 
(u) 7 0. 0 
(ow) 2 0 0 


This item, then, situates itself at the extreme CA end of the spec- 
trum with a Broadness index of 0%. The. commercial shows main- 
ly middle-aged, middle-class people boarding aeroplanes, being 
served with drinks by air hostesses, relaxing by swimming pools or 
by the sea and strolling around exotic towns. The accommodation 
provided is said to be in “first-class hotels”, prices range from 
$412 to £1039 per person, and the product is “backed” by the pres- 
tigious David Jones store (the Australian equivalent of Saks rather 
than Maecy’s or Klein’s—see Labov 1966a: 63-89). There is just 
one non-standard variant in the whole item—the intervocalic (t} in 
thirty-nine is pronounced with the voiced alveolar tap [£], the other 
seven occurrences of the variable being realized by [t]. 


Example 3 


This item advertises car mufflers. It has two voices, one whose 
role it is to demonstrate the qualities of the muffler (Sussex 1978 
calls this the ‘Actor’ component), the other to provide information 
about the commercial aspects—cost, availability etc. (Sussex’s ‘Com-- 
ment’). The Comment is predominantly CA, with some North 
American features, but it is the Actor here whose role it is to estab- 
lish the image for the product. The profile for this voice is as 
follows: 

CA GA BA 


(ey) 0 0 3 ` 
(i) - 0 1 2 
(ay) 0 1 1 
(0) 0 0 4 
(u) 0 0 5 
(ow) 0 0 2 
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This gives a Broadness index of 94.4495. As far as other linguistic 
features are concerned, high variants for (e) and (æ) are used ex- 
clusively, as is [r] for intervocalic (t). There are a number of other 
features signalling informality—for example the expression ‘don’t 
mess around with muffler problems’ and the following examples: 


—““‘to tell yer. ..”: jtə tel ja/ 

— “my mufflers”: /mə mafloz/ 

— “tell ’em the Cap’ain sent yer”: /tel am 8° ksep?an sentso/ 
The themes of the commercial are concerned with stereotypical mas- 
culine qualities. This is a tough muffler—the mechanic, who is 
wearing overalls, strains his muscles (and his voice’ to prise apart 
the “aluminized covering” from the “double-wrapped outer skin” 
and we see a Japanese karate exponent chopping a block of wood 
with his hand as a background to the reference to dropping prices. 
(In contrast with Example 1, low prices are very much a theme of 
this item.) There is also the suggestion that the firm is offering a 
friendly social service (“tell ’em the cap’ain sent yer’), rather than 
running a commercial operation. This impression is reinforced by 
the adoption of a confidential voice quality for the words “unlike 
car dealers’ replacement numbers mine carries a twelve-month 
guarantee”. The general image, then, is one of intimacy, confiden- 
tiality, good honest value for a sturdy, no-nonsence product. All 
these characteristics are those which in other communities have 
been shown to be associated with the non-standard end of the spec- 
trum and here they appear to be closely associated with a well- 
defined set of phonological variants. 


Example 4 


This commercial advertises a brand of colour television sets. It 
is possible to envisage a variety of images which an advertiser might 
seek to associate with such a product. It would be possible to give 
it an elegant, luxury image by showing it in a particular setting 
watched by a certain kind of people. In fact this item stresses the 
technological excellence of the product, opening with the phrase 
“this is the year of space exploration” and arguing that the tech- 
nological miracles of the space age are incorporated into this pro- 
duct. The appeal is therefore of a practical nature, aimed at the 
stereotypical areas of interest of men rather than women. The pro- 
file is as follows: 


CA GA BA 
(ey) 0 4 2 
(i) 1 1 6 
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CA GA BA 
(ay) 4 2 5 
(0) 2 2 4 
(u) 3 1 I 
(ow) 0 1 1 


This gives a reasonably high Broadness index of 61.25%. 

One general point arising here has to do with the question of 
how the American influence on the Australian scene manifests itself 
in the language of the television commercial (Sussex 1978). This 
happens in a variety of ways. Some products are advertised using 
a genuine American voice—indeed in some cases the item used is 
one made in America for an American audience. In other cases 
the influence takes a more subtle form. One commercial for second- 
hand cars generally uses CA variants but contains two instances of 
postvocalic /r/ in the phrase “if they weren’l, you wouldn’t find 
them here”. This is not a consistent feature 07 the item, however. 
This is a raucous, high-speech, hard-sell commercial, apparently 
aimed at a relatively young audience with money, to whom the 
“ American life-style” is presumably thought to be attractive. Other 
commercials with some post-vocalic /r/ include one for a radio 
station containing the phrase “Kevin Hillier—and friends”; the /r/ 
of Hillier is prominent here but not explicable in terms of the fol- 
lowing vowel, since there is a significant pause marked by the 
hyphen. There are even examples of hypercor-ection to be found. 
One commercial for a drug (predominantly CA) has post-vocalic 
/r/ in the phrase “fa(r)st dissolving)’. Another variable for which 
an American rather than an Australian variant is occasionally heard 
in an otherwise Australian voice is the (0) of such words as pocket 
and product. 

Whereas American features tend to occur in the vigorous, hard- 
sell commercials, low-key items on the other hand often incorporate 
British features. This is particularly true of advertisements aiming 
to create a generally conservative image, on2 of reliability and 
respectability—for example commercials for banks and building 
societies. One such example, moves explicity from a British to an 
Australian housing scene and uses a CA spzech style. Another 
advertising a new banking development uses a British actor (RP). 
In these cases, then, there appears to be a close correlation between 
the type of product or service being sold and a particular speech- 
style. These examples contrast with other products where the kind 
of image portrayed varies considerably from one item to another. 
Pet foods provide a good illustration of this. One item shows a dog 
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winning a prize at a prestigious show and is very CA in character; 
another example shows an animal romping happily around a rural 
property and uses a BA speech-style. 

There is therefore a good deal of evidence here to suggest that 
the concepts of overt prestige and covert prestige are indeed associ- 
ated with the two ends of the Australian speech-style continuum in 
a manner similar to the kind of situation found in other speech 
communities for standard and non-standard varieties. There are, 
however, a number of indications that the concept of covert pres- 
tige needs to be interpreted rather differently in the Australian con- 
text, in that the favourable overtones associated with the Broad 
Australian end of the spectrum may be much nearer the surface 
than in other communities. This is probably connected with the fact 
that there is a relatively low degree of regional variation in 
Australian English and with the fact that the BA end of the spec- 
trum therefore has strong national connotations. It may well also 
have to do with the traditionally prestigious position of men in 
Australian society, given the strong masculine associations of BA 
speech (Elliott 1977). However, this situation may well be chang- 
ing. A number of studies in other countries have shown that there 
is a strong tendency for younger women to score significantly 
higher indices for non-standardness and to react more favourably 
to non-standard speech than older women (See, for example, Trud- 
gill, 1972). Shnukal 1978 has shown that this process is also at work 
in Australian society. Although I found no indications in the com- 
mercials which J examined that their designers had taken note of 
this point, one would guess that it will not be too long before this 
development is reflected in the language of the sales arena. 


NOTES 


1 There are many indications in Mitchell and Delbridge 1965 that the authors 
were using the concept of discrete sociolects only as a rough and ready 
working framework rather than as a theoretical model (see especially pages 
34-5). Following in the same tradition Bernard also hypothesizes a number 
of discrete varieties (now four rather than three), emphasizing again that 
‘adjacent varieties in the series are not really sharply differentiated but 
merge one into the other to make up a continuum called the spectrum of 
Australian English’. However, this obviously gives rise to the question: why 
set up discrete concepts in the first place? I would argue that they will be 
relevant to the Australian situation only if the kind of systematic inter- 
variable relationships discussed here are in fact found to exist in the areas 
of class- and style-related variation. 

? For the sake of consistency through the paper I use Labov’s terms ‘variant’ 
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and ‘variable’ rather than Mitchell and Delbridge’s terms ‘diaphone’ and 
‘phoneme’. 

8 Mitchell and Delbridge certainly do not wish to maintain this strong ver- 
sion. Their claim is that ‘speakers tended (. . .) to be consistent and, within 
certain tolerances, to use set (i) or sel (ii) or set (iii) throughout’ (p. 35). For 
this claim to be testable the concept ‘within certain tolerances’ needs to be 
specified. 

t The initial classification was along zhe following lines: Broad 828; Border- 
line > 1568; General 3969; Borderline Cultivated 504; Cultivated 243. 
(p. 36). ` 

5 There are now of course many studies indicating that women tend to use 
forms associated with the prestige standard more zhan men (see the ref- 
erences given by Labov 1972:243, also Trudgill 1974a: 90-95), 

®In one recording of 23 consecutive commercials on British television I 
found only one using an accent other than RP. 
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Muca has been written about the office and functions of the bailli 
and bailiff both in France and in England. There remains however, 
a degree of uncertainty concerning the semantic development of 
the word itself, particularly in the early years of its history. The 
aim of the present brief study is to attempt to clarify this develop- 
ment. 

Although the word bailli/baile is no longer in current use in 
French since the end of the ancien régime, except as an historical 
term, it has been retained in its borrowed form in other countries, 
for example Germany and Switzerland in the sense of magistrate, 
in Italy as governor, and in Great Britain with a great diversity of 
forms and meanings’. 

Bailli represents the continuation in French of the archaic Latin 
word baiulus, porter, reintroduced by some authors of imperial 
times.* The general meaning of bearer is retained in the texts of 
later Latin, but it appears that the baiulus is soon to bear responsi- 
bilities other than that of carrying ordinary burdens. 

The texts of the 4th and 5th centuries show that the baiulus is 
already entrusted with the duty of bearing letters and messages.* 
The verb baiulare is also used in the sense of raving quite another 
sort of responsibility: 


... sufficiat impune baiulatum longo tempore crimen incesti" 


It would be difficult to assign a precise date to this change of 
meaning from the purely physical one of bearing a burden to the 
moral one of bearing a responsibility. Nevertheless this latter 
meaning is already established in the 4th century, and remains 
thereafter a common factor in the choice of the term to designate 
an agent exercising delegated powers. 

The use of the word baiulus or its vernacular form becomes fre- 
quent in the charters, at first especially in the South of France, 
only from the latter part of the 10th century. It is clear, however, 
that it remained current in the spoken language,’ so that about 
843 Loup de Ferriéres is moved to comment: 


Non admittantur ergo a uobis monitores quos baiulos uulgus 
appellat.® 
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This usage is confirmed by the earliest attestations in the charters, 
in which the word appears in its vernacular form: 


Et si ego Raimundi uicecomite habeo opus potestate de ipsos 
castellos iamdictos dire o ad uestrum baille uel ad unum uestrum 
caballarium qui dicat uobis quod donetis mihi iamdicta potestate 
quosque ad X dies uobis Petre uicecomite & uestra mulier & 
uestro misage.® 


If the precise function of these officers is not clear in this text, it 
becomes much more so in the following, in which the written form 
again reflects that of the spoken language: 


Statutum est praeterea quod omnes bailliui ad hoc sunt constituti, 
ut census bailiarum nobis absque difficultate reddi faciant: 
uidelicet frumenti, auenae et denaricrum. Quod si in festo b. 
Martini ad praefatos census subditus suos non compulerint, 
bailiui debent pignorare; sed ad priorem pertinet iustitia.*© 


These baillis have not only the task of collecting the dues of the 
abbey, but also, like certain modern English bailiffs, that of seizing 
the goods of debtors. 

It is apparent that these bailes of the Midi were similar to the 
prevöts of the North“ also.of ancient origin. They were not only 
officers responsible for the administraticn of church property, but 
temporal lords also employed functionaries of the same name with 
similar attributions. 

The existence of the baillis is then already well-established when 
the first mentions of officers of the same name and similar func- 
tion appear in the cartularies of Northern France, as at St. Denis 
in 1026: 


ad hoc festum uniuersi solent conuenire Monachi tam Bailliui _ 
quam etiam longe commorantes Praepositi.1? 


Thereafter they become increasingly frequent in the North as in 
the South, although the exact definiticn of their responsibilities 
remains often difficult. For example, the monks bearing the title 
of baiulus abbatis in the charters of the abbey of Saint-Pére de 
Chartres in the first half of the 11th century appear to accompany 
the abbot on his rounds and furnish him with reports on the admin- 
istration of the establishment.” There are relatively few baillis 
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mentioned in the charters of this abbey before the first years of the 
12th century, from which time they become frequent and, at least 
until 1220, continue to be the baillis of the abbot. It is unlikely that 
the latter should have been without the services of these officers 
over a period of half-a-century. It is more probable that they were 
termed praepositi or ministeriales.* 

The continued mention of baillis and their office baillia, widely 
scattered over most of the country, although totally absent from 
very many cartularies, indicates that these officers continued to 
exercise their functions even if the name of popular origin and cur- 
rency was often avoided in favour of terms mcre acceptable in the 
written latin of the charters. As is the case for other feudal officers 
they could be of very diverse condition: serf,!° monk, great Jord,** 
or bourgeois.!? 

Despite the frequent difficulty of defining their exact area of 
responsibility, these officers, like the pr&vöts, whose functions were 
so similar, and whom they may even in some cases have replaced, 
retain one common character—the exercise of delegated authority, 
a sense which we find in the first attestations in Old French. 

From the last quarter of the 11th century baillis are mentioned 
with increasing frequency in the charters,*® sometimes as the 
abbots man,? or the count’s,*2 or other !ord’s.2? In Normandy 
many are named among the barons and viscouats?® well before the 
first certain mentions of royal baillis.?* 

In England baillis and their office are mentioned as early as 1070, 
and continue to be so with increasing frequency.?° 

It is generally accepted that Philippe Auguste established the 
office of bailli royal in imitation of the system instituted by Henry 
DO in England,?* but the office and the name of its incumbent existed 
already both in France and in England, were in fact of ancient 
origin, and not only religious houses but powerful lords had baillis 
in their service.*7 The choice of the word bailli to designate these 
important officers of the Crown was clearly determined by the 
nature of their function, already established, the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing them from the royal prevöts, and by their essential 
characteristic of exercising only delegated powers. Like other great 
feudal officers, they owe their success to their position in the ser- 
vice of the king, but unlike other great officers, such as the 
sénéchal, connétable and maréchal they retained their subordin- 
ate rôle, received a remuneration, and could be removed from 
office at the pleasure of the monarch, for whom therefore they did 
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not constitute the danger presented by the great feudal lords 
exercising similar functions. 

The semantic development of the word baiulus, like that of the 
names of so many feudal officers, depended in part on the import- 
ance of the masters served, and on the attribution at an early stage 
of an increasing degree of responsibility to the originally humble 
bearer of burdens. The crucial change, taking place between the 
Ist and 4th century, would seem to be the choice of certain baiuli 
to bear the litter of the master, then his letters and messages, and 
thence to represent his interests at a distance and exercise the 
powers delegated by him. It is essentially this connotation of the 
word that determines its subsequent history, in which the sense of 
simple bearer is progressively lost. 


NOTES 
1 ‘Bailli, dérivé de ancien verbe baillir, gouverner, administrer, dérivé 
de l’ancien nom bail, gouverneur, latin baiwus, portefaix, porteur . . . par 


un développement sémantique d’origine sociale dont les conditions ne sont 
pas élucidées.’” Bloch-Wertburg, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
francaise, 5th ed. Paris, 1968, s.v. 

*For example, chief magistrate of various towns, officer of justice under 
a sheriff. catchpoll, agent of the lord of a manor, who collects his rents 
etc., steward managing the estate ... right down to the bailie (boy) in 
Scotland, who delivers letters, messages, etc. 

*Ernout-Meullet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 4th ed. 
Paris, 1959, s.v. The word bailli derived from baillir constitutes in fact a 
doublet with bail from baiulum. 

t Among the numerous examples from the 4th century: ‘Epistulas per 
baiulum qui portarat adiuncto milite misit (Ammianus Marcellinus, 15, 5, 
10); cf. St. Jerome: ‘Obiurgatus de silentio litterarum dicam: Saepe scripsi, 
sed negligentia baiulorum fuit’ (Ep. 6, 1), and ‘deinde ut baiulum litter- 
arum habeas commendatum... (Ep. 103, 1). In the following century the 
examples are further multiplied: cf. Sidonius Apollinarıs, Ep. 4, 7, 1; Enno- 
dius, 129, 28; St. Avit, 66, 12... 

*St. Avit, 49, 12. This meaning is very clear in the texts from the 7th 
century on: ‘qui in uestro Monasterio sancta debeant Barulare officia’ 
(Marculfe, lib.1, form.1); “Vualacharium cum omni peculiare suo, et cum 
boues quos baiolat’ (from a will of c700, Tardif, p.32, no 40). 

‘See preceding note. When Isidore of Seville defines baifi)onula as ‘lectus 
qui in itinere baiulatur,’ it may even be inferred that a rather greater degree 
of trust is conferred on those baiuli whose task is to bear their master’s 
litter. 

"Although in the glosses of the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries the word 
baiulus is often glossed portitor, gerulus, the word gerule is also glossed 
baiole: gerule; portatricis, baiole (Reichenau Glossary). 

*Loup de Ferrières, Correspondance, ed. L, Levillain, Paris, 1927 p.142. 
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Cf. Hincmar: ‘Et legimus quomodo Alexander in pueritia sua habuit 
baiulum nomine Leonidem, citatis moribus et ınccamposıto incessu nota- 
bilem, quae puer, quasi lac adulterinum sugens, ab eo sumpsit’ (MGH CRF 
II, 518, 21). Such baiuli could, well before the end of the 9th century, 
be important personages, as for example the ‘Gregorium, baiolum imperiale 
Graecorum. . . ‘Gregorium augustorum baiulum’ (MGH Script. III, 249, 
3; 250, 20). Cf. also ‘ut eum securdum suam sap:entiam enutriret eique 
tramitem christianae religionis ostenderet atque eius custos et barulus esset’ 
(Gesta Dagoberti, MGH Script. Rer. Mer. 2, 401, 19). 

* Agreement between two viscounts, 1 March 954, Histoire Générale de 
Languedoc Doms Vaıssete et Devic, Toulouse, 1875-79 2, col. 422, It is 
evident that the term bail(I)e is already in common use to designate certain 
officers. It is worth noting that the Latin of the charters frequently made 
no precise distinction between the various feudal officers, but used the 
generic term of ministeriales, just as the vernacular texts were later to 
employ sergents. Cf. ‘in nomine ministerialium. ... , hi sunt falconarii, 
uenatores, teleonarii, praepositi, decani et alii qui missos recipiunt et eorum 
sequentes’ (811, MGH CRF, p.165) 

*977, Coutumes de la Réole (C. Giraud, Essai sur l'histoire du droit 
français au moyen-äge, Paris, 1846 II, p.515). The following clauses are 
also worth noting: ‘26 Sciendum praeterea quod per omnes bailias nostras 
accipimus ab unoquoque uillano unam gallinam, duos fasces paleae, et 
unum panem, et traceam boum ın uigilia natalis Domini’ ‘27 Item, omnes- 
bailiui nostri et foris debent procurationem priori 3emel in anno, praeter 
homines de Pins. 28 Item, omnes wilani de bailliis nostris debent precur- 
ationem priori semel in anno.’ Bailiia is also then in common use in the 
sense of circumscription, jurisdiction: cf. c959 ‘et insuper praedicti comites 
conuenerunt ... ut darent ei feumm ducentorum modiorum, et omnes 
alodes quos habebant ın comitatu Narbonense teneret in baiulia’ (Cathé- 
drale de Narbonne), and in 965 ‘Et elius alodus sancto Petro remaneat de 
Cassania, et J. teneat bailliam usque ad quinque annos, et deinde partem 
suam recipiat’ (Brioude). 

“For the evolution of the word prévôt see S. Scoones, Les noms de 
quelques officiers féodaux, Paris, 1976, pp.29-45. 

"= Historiens de France 10, p 381. 

% Saint-Père de Chartres, pp. XC, 176, 179. 

4 Cf. note 9 and charter of St. Dems quoted above, also a charter of St. 
Bertin of 1184: . de ministerialibus qui moderno tempore balliui appel- 
lantur (Pars tertia, p.366). "The functions of the prevöt often appear 
identical to those of the bailli, and at Chartres about 970 the oeconomus 
of the chapter was replaced by four praepositi. The name of the office was, 
as was usual, ministerium (R. Merlet and Clerval, Yn manuscrit chartrain 
du Ile siécle, Chartres, 1893 pp.135, 188-190). 

t For example, the following donaticn by Raimond de Saint-Gilles to the 
church of le Puy in 1096: ‘dona hoc alodium et bhanc terram meam..., 
et huius terrae baiulum nomine M-B dono pro servo alteri beatae Mariae; 
et terram illam de F. quam ibi laborare facio et meos boues cum bubulco 
nominato R quem pro seruo sicut baiulum trado. . ? (Histoire Générale de 
Languedoc, 5, col. 747-748). 

* For example at Elne ın 1134 (ibid. 5, col. 998-1300). The words baile, 
baiulus, bailia are also used for the cfficer and office in the case of vassals 
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of the lord charged with governing his fief in his absence (1114 and 1122, 
ibid. 5, col. 842, 903). 

"In 1184 we find a baiulus confratrie at the head of the butchers’ corpor- 
ation (ibid. 8, col. 372). 

* Chanson de Ste Foy, ed E. Hoepffner, Paris, 1926, pp.204, 571. In the 
first half of the 11th century the verb baillir is found with the meaning of 
to rule or govern: ‘Cist apostolies deit les anames baillir’ (St. Alexis, ed. 
C. Storey, Oxford, 1%6, 366), ‘Cil an respondent ki l’ampirie bailissent’ 
(ibid. 521). 

* For example, at St. Maur-sur-Loire, St-Vincent du Mans, Sorde, St-Pére 
de Chartres, Maguelonne, Gellone, St-Florent (Normandy), Fontjoncouse, 
Aniane, St. Berlin, etc. In addition to the preceding cartularies, and the 
examples of the 10th century quoted in note 10, the word ‘baillia in a 
variety of spellings is in use already in the lith century in charters of the 
following establishments: St. Victor (Marseille), St-Jean d’Angely, St. 
Etienne (Limoges), Uzerche, Conques, St-Cyprien, etc. At St-Florent (Ile 
de France) baiulatio is employed in the sense of guardianship. Baillie 
occurs in the vernacular texts of the 11th century in the sense of power, 
possession, circumscription: St. Alexis, 209, 538, 534; Lois de Guillaume le 
Conquérant ed. Matske, Paris, 1899, p 2, 2, $1; La Chanson de Roland, ed. 
Whitehead, Oxford, 19¢6, 94, 197, 488; and from the beginning of the 12th 
century becomes very Irequent. 

* ‘Monachi et baiuli Landrici abbatis’ (aa 1056, St-Pére de Chartres, p.177). 
™ St. Maur, 1092, 1124; Maguelonne, 1175. 

3 1105-1118: A. miles dominus ., . commendauit illi filios suos et fecit illum 
baiulum in fidelitate Dei ut nutriret eos et teneret honorem et custodiret ad 
opus illorum .. Defuncto illo inuasit uillam non ut baiulus sed sicut rapax 
et pueros non sicut nepotes sed sicut seruos nutriuit (Sorde). Such com- 
plaints are not rare, but nevertheless much less frequent than those against 
other feudal officers. 

=” Guillelmus de Braiosa omnibus baronibus uicecomitibus bailiuis et famu- 
lis et omnibus suis . . . salutem (c1150, St-Florent (Normandy) ). 

= Although it seems impossible to fix the exact date of the establishment of 
baillis royaux, the so-called ‘Testament’ of Philippe Auguste of June 1190, 
before his departure for the crusade, gives a clear definition of the institu- 
tion. However, a series of letters addressed by Philippe to his ‘prévéts et 
baillis’ from 1184 to 1190 indicates that it probably existed already in some 
form. 

*R. E. Latham, Revised Latin Word-list from British and Irish Sources, 
London, 1965, s.v. 

* Statute of Northampton 1176. 

* Cf. note 23. 

= The very different fortunes of the bearers of these titles gave rise to a 
similar diversity in connotation of the terms, retained at times in the 
modern language: for example, maréchal de France, maréchal (ferrant). Cf. 
Scoones, op. cit., pp 97-103. 


The following are the cartularies and collections of charters quoted in the 
preceding notes: 

Cartulaire de Brioude, H. Doniol, Clermont-Ferrand, 1863. 

Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Père de Chartres, B. Guérard, Paris 1840. 
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Le Cartulaire de Saint-Maur-sur-Loire, P. Marchegay, Angers, 1843. 

Cartulaire de Saint-Vincent du Mans, R. Charles et S. Menjot d’Elbenne, 
Mamers, 1886-1913. 

Cartulaire de Fabbaye de Saint-Jean de Sorde, P. Raymond, Pau, 1873. 

Cartulaire de Maguelonne, J. Rouquette et A. Villemagne, Montpellier, 
1912-13. 

Cartulaires des abbayes d Aniane et de Gellone, P. Alaus, L. Cassan, et E. 
Meynial, t.1 & 2, Montpellier, 1898-1900. 

Chartes et autres titres du monastère de Saint-Florent près Saumur con- 
cernant. : 

PIle-de-France de 1070 à 1220 environ, P. Marchegay, Paris, 1879. 

Cartulaire de la seigneurie de Fontjoncouse, G. Mouynés, Paris, 1897. 

Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Bertin, B. Guérard, Paris, 1840. 

Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor de Marseille, B. Guérard & A. 
Marion & L. Delisle, Paris, 1857. 

Cartulaire de Saint-Jean d Angely, G. Musset, Pa-is, 1901-03, 

Cartulaire du chapitre de Saint-Etienne de Limoges, J. de Font-Réaulx, 
Paris, 1922. 

Cartulaire de l’abbaye d'Uzerche, J. B. Champeval, Tulle, 1901 

Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Conques en Rouergue, G. Desjardins, Paris, 1879. 

Cartulaire de Pabbaye de Saint-Cyprien de Poitiers, L. Redet, Poitiers, 
1874. 

Chartes normandes de l'abbaye de Saint-Florent près Saumur, P. Marche- 
gay, Paris, 1880. 

Charte de la cathédrale de Narbonne, quoted in Histoire Générale de 
Languedoc, 5, col. 232. 


FORUM 


C. CASTAN, ‘GREEK-AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE’ — SOME COMMENTS 


G. KANARAKIS 
* Mitchell College of Advanced Education 


THE literary contribution, either in Greek or in English, of the 
Greeks (first and second generations) in Australia, from early 
times until today, is an area of prime importance for both Greek 
and Australian Letters not only from tke literary but also from the 
historical and sociological points of view. Not only is it an area 
which gives us some works of considerable literary value, but 
also it contributes significantly to the understanding of the Greek 
migrant condition in Australia, both past and present. Regrettably. 
however, it is an indisputable fact that m the past it did not attract 
the attention of scholars, as it should have, to underake a system- 
atic collection of the surviving material and its appropriate pre- 
sentation and analysis according to philological criteria. 

With this in mnid, for the past five years, as a contribution to 
the field, I have been engaged in researching this corpus. Based 
on the considerable information which I have gathered, I feel it is 
imperative that certain statements made by Dr C. Castan in his 
article “Greek Australian Literature’ (No. 59, May, 1983) be com- 
mented on and others corrected, especially since in his article he 
refers directly to one of my earlier publications (“Research into 
the Greek Literature of Australia’, The Chronicle, Melbourne 1980 
[1981]), which was a preliminary report based on the data of my 
research until 1980. 

First, on page 24, footnote 1, Dr Castan states that he does not 
think that my classification of four periods ‘on its own gives an 
accurate account of the development of Greek literature in Aus- 
tralia’. [ question this judgement because my classification is 
based on criteria, chronological and thematic, which I present in 
that survey of each period and which are readily available to the 
reader of my article. On the other hand, Dr Castan does not explain 
to the reader of his article what criteria he uses for the establish- 
ment of the boundaries of his three periods, other than the general 
reference to ‘the increase in quantity, in range, in amount of quality, 
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and in the quality itself of the very best’ (p.11). For example, he 
does not tell us what his research has revealed either as to when 
the beginning of the earliest period of ‘Greek Australian literature’ 
is, other than ‘up to 1950’ (p.13), nor does he substantiate why 
his third period starts in 1970 (the only point mentioned again is 
the ‘quantity in the 70s’ (p.13). 

Second, this leads me further to question Dr Castan’s emphasis 
on the number of books published (pp.11-12) as a valid criterion 
for assigning more literary importance to any period over another. 
I do not believe that the importance of any literary period can or 
should be measured by the number of books published during it. 
What the reader should know is that it is an established custom in 
Greece for the author to publish his own works, which is followed 
to some extent even today. In Australia, there is not, to my know- 
ledge, even today a single Greek publishing company (not print- 
ery); therefore Greek writers in this country until the 1950s, even 
the 1960s, had very few opportunities to see their works printed in 
book form, and so it was and still is common practice for Greek 
writers here to arrange and finance the publication of their own 
works. This practice consequently means that many works have 
remained unpublished because the authors cannot afford the finance 
while many works, even of dubious quality, are published because 
their writers have the means. My research has uncovered a num- 
ber of unpublished works in addition to many which were serial- 
ized in the press and in Greek journals of Australia, but which 
never appeared in book form. 

This shows that the number of books published does not con- 
stitute a valid criterion for judging and evaluating the worth of a 
literary period, overlooking or ignoring. the unpublished works 
which may be, both quantitatively and qualitatively, equal or even 
superior to the published works. Only in the past few years have 
Australian publishing companies (University cf Queensland Press, 
Widescope, etc.) shown interest in publishing bilingual (Greek- 
English) editions. 

Third, thematically the years from the beginning of the century 
to 1950 should not be treated together. Based on the subjects as 
well as the sociological factors and historical events, each of the 
first three periods which I define should be seen as distinct and as 
helping to trace the history and development of the literature of 
the Greeks in Australia. The efforts of the Greeks of those early 
periods, especially of the first (the first two decades of the twenti- 
eth century), capture the spirit and the conditions of life of their 
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respective times, and they provide us with invaluable historical, 
sociological and linguistic insights. Certainly no survey of Austra- 
lian literature would fail to recognize the historical, sociological 
and linguistic importance of the Colonial Period in assisting us to 
understand the development not only cf Australian literature but 
also of the Australian national character. A close study of the early 
periods of the literary efforts of the Greeks in Australia does the 
same. Moreover, the careful delineation of these periods will obvi- 
ously provide a basis for comparing the development of literature 
written by Greeks in this country with that of other groups, e.g. 
the Italians, Germans, etc., in Australia, as well as for carrying out 
comparative studies of the development of the literature produced 
by the Greeks in Australia with that produced in other countries, 
e.g. the Greeks in the United States, Canada, etc. 

Fourth, on page 7, Dr Castan refers to the ‘confusion’ which 
exists about the authorship of Life in Australia (1916), the first 
Greek book to be published in this country. A close reading of 
this book (of which I have one of the few remaining copies) 
reveals that there is no such confusion and that the information 
presented in my article is correct. Nowhere in the book is there 
any reference to a single author. The title page states that the book 
was published under the direction of John Kominos in collabor- 
ation with Kosmas and Emmanuel Andronikos and George E. 
Kentavros. A survey of the book’s contents indicates that Kentav- 
ros wrote the introductory pages and the two travelogues; and 
Kosmas Andronikos clearly claims responsibility for the part on 
Australia. The authorship of the biographical notes and some 
added pages on Australian life is not supplied. Considering 
Kominos’ limited education (see his biographical note, Life in 
Australia, Sydney, 1916, pp.121-124), however, it is doubtful 
whether he wrote any of the material, and the contribution of 
Emmanuel Andronikos is not indicated. but his biographical note 
(ibid, pp.128-130) implies that he may have been more involved in 
the collection of materials for the book. 

Fifth, on page 8, Dr Castan mentions 1962 as the year in which 
Alekos Doukas’ novel Under Foreign Skies was published; then 
on page 11, he gives 1963. To clear up this point I would like to 
indicate that the book actually was published posthumously in 
1963 through the efforts of Doukas’ friends, although the author 
himself had begun to prepare it for publication before his acci- 
dental death on October 24, 1962. 

Also with regard to Doukas, on page 11 Dr Castan appears to 
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suggest that Doukas’ work having been published after 1950 also 
supports his idea that ‘Greek Australian literature does not truly 
begin until after World War II’. This statement is incorrect for the 
simple reason that Doukas, among other sigrificant writers, was 
already contributing to the Greek Letters of Australia as early as 
1928, i.e. only one year after his arrival in Australia, with short 
stories, translations, articles, etc., apart from the fact that the book 
he published in 1953 (which Dr Castan does not explore) was 
actually written over a period of years prior to that time. In my 
article mentioned above, I classify Doukas among the writers of 
the pre-war generation because he was already maturely contribut- 
ing to the field, and his two books (1953 and 1963) are only part 
of his large and uninterrupted literary production which continued 
throughout his life in Australia. 

Sixth, on page 9, Dr Castan calls attention to my assertion that 
the events of the Second World War in Greece created a new 
nationalist dimension in the Greek literary production of Australia 
of the war years, but he comments that it is ‘more accurate to say 
that it intensified the nationalism of much that had gone before’. In 
my work, to which Dr Castan refers, I say plainly in footnote 13 
(Greek version, p.28; English, p.30): 


It should not slip the attention of the reader that apart from this 
nationalist movement arising from the events of the Second 
World War in Greece, there always had existed both in the Hiter- 
ature of Greece and that of the diaspora, a very old nationalist 
tradition which is still present and expressas very vividly the 
theme of love and admiration for ‘eternal Hellas’ or ‘Romiosyni’ 
(‘Greekness’), irrespective of the times. 


I doubt whether any Greek, particularly one like myself who was 
born and raised in Greece and is a product of a Greek university, 
would fail to note the continuity of this theme in Greek literature. 

Seventh, in closing, I would like to point out a number of inac- 
curacies in Dr Castan’s description of books and their publication 
facts. 

a) On page 12, Dr Castan refers to the wricer Nikos Ninolakis 
as having made ‘his first appearance in book Šorm with the story 
“I, the Odysseus of My Times” ’ in 1961. This story, which was 
awarded the first prize in the short story competition organized by 
the Federation of Greek Orthodox Communities in 1961, has not 
appeared on its own in book form. It first appeared in serialized 
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form in the newspaper “The National Tribune’ in 1961, and later in 
1963 it was published together with his prose work “The Unset 
Sun’ in book form under the title of the latter work. 

b) In the next sentence (also on page 12), Dr Castan comments 
that John Vassilakakos’ novel The Damned of Athens appeared in 
book form in 1971. This novel never appeared in book form, but 
it was serialized in the Greek journal of Sydney, Eilinis in 1971. 

c) Finally, although on page 21 Dr Castan classifies Antigone 
Kefala with those writers who came to Australia ‘as very young 
children with their parents’, on page 25 in footnote 18, he declares 
that he does not have enough decisive information to support his 
earlier statement and, therefore, he states that ‘technically she 
could be put in the next category’. On the basis of my research, I 
know that Ms. Kefala actually came to Australia in the years of 
her young adulthood after having completed her high school and 
university education in New Zealand. 

It is hoped that the above comments and corrections will rectify 
any possible misunderstandings and inaccuracies concerning either 
the field in general or the works of those writers, both past and 
present, whose contributions to the development of the literature 
of the Greeks in Australia, deserve careful and methodological 
research, analysis and presentation. 


Dr Castan, having seen Dr Kanarakis’ comments, makes the ` 
following observations: 

It will be noted (note 1, p.24) that I did not reject outright Dr 
Kanarakis’s four-fold scheme (‘I do not think that on its own it 
gives an accurate account of the development of Greek literature in 
Australia’). I believe it has some value; especially I would think 
if one were attempting a detailed account of pre-1950 activity. 
This division, however, does not reveal what I think is the major 
development in the history of Greek-Australian literature, which 
is why I propose the three-fold classification. This is that before 
1950 no books (with one exception only) were published; publica- 
tion was limited to the more ephemeral forms of newspapers etc. 
From 1950 to 1970, a small number of books appeared, almost all 
published at the authors’ expense; and from then on, the flow in- 
creased greatly, a minority appearing with the imprint of a pub- 
lishing house, either here or in Greece. This is the major develop- 
ment I sought to outline. 

With regard to the authorship of Life in Australia, I have not 
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sighted the book and I gave the information available to me (in- 
cluding Dr Kanarakis’s published research). 

I took the date 1961 of Nikos Ninolakis’s story from the title 
page although it undoubtedly is a misprint. It was careless of me 
to give the date 1962 for Doukas’s novel although I gave it cor- 
rectly the second time. 

With regard to inaccuracy (b), I admit fo drawing a false 
deduction from the evidence I had. 

With regard to Ms. Kefala, the important paint is not when she 
came to Australia (as distinct from New Zealand) but when she 
left the place of her birth (Roumania) and whether her primary 
socialisation occurred there or in an Anglophone country. 

In sum, I admit to three minor inaccuracies and thank Dr 
Kanarakis for pointing them out but stand by my division into 
three periods as an essential part of my understanding of the his- 
torical development of Greek-Australian literature. 


INTERNATIONALE VEREINIGUNG FUR 
GERMANISCHE SPRACH-UND 
LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT 


The 7th Congress of the IVG will be held in Göttingen (Federal 
German Republic) 25-31 August, 1985. 
Information on the programme and other details can be obtained 
from 

NG Sekretariat: 

Nikolausberger Weg, D-3400 Göttingen 


CORRIGENDA 


It is much regretted that the name of Horst RUTHROF author of 
The Reader's Construction of Narrative slipped from the title of 
Dr Freadman’s review article in No. 60 (p.295). 

In the same article p.298 1.12 should read: ‘a long-since aban- 
doned American formalism’. 
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CATULLE, CE VIVANT, Jean Granarolo. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1982, 
pp. 262. 


AFTER L'oeuvre de Catulle (1967) and D’Ennius à Catulie (1971), Catulle, 
ce vivant sounds jaunty; in fact, even when allowance is made for the 
austere standards French intellectuals set for haute vu!garisation, this is 
hardly a popular introduction to Catullus. Professor Granarolo’s know- 
ledge of Catullan prcblems and the enormous modern literature dealing 
with them is probably without parallel among living scholars: the audience 
he seems to have set himself 1s the serious student rather than the grand 
public. He makes no secret of his enthusiasms and his style readily trans- 
poses to the warm southern eloquence .which is characteristic of all his 
work in expressing them. Personally, I wish he had said more about the 
poems and less about the problems scholars discover in interpreting them. 
But the tradition that it is the scholar’s business to tell us what he knows 
about his author, and his duty to remember always that those to whom he 
speaks, or for whom he writes, are very possibly more sznsitive readers of 
the poetry dies hard in classical studies in France, as elsewhere; the humil- 
ity and the caution which it can engender when the scholar turns critic are 
always welcome, and nct always without justification. 

Chapter 1 succinctly presents the few crumbs of fact which have sur- 
vived about the lfe of Catullus, before passing on to discuss fully some of 
the problems these raise. We know, I suppose, as much about Catullus as we 
know about Shakespeare. In Shakespeare’s case that hardly matters perhaps. 
But the poems of Catullus are the work of a young man from Verona (the 
son, clearly, of a father of means) who came to Rome, and became— 
literally, it seems, overnight (sed furtiva dedit mira munuscula nocte, | 
ipsius ex ipso dempta viri gremio)—the amant en titre of the wife (and 
soon—too soon not ta arouse suspicions—the merry widow) of one of the 
consuls for 60 BC; who wrote witty, outrageously libellous verse about the 
political and sexual aberrations of Julius Caesar and his henchmen, as well 
as about the lesser fry of his day (Caesar, with his usual magnanimity and 
astuteness, forgave; Gellius, one suspects, found forgiveness hard); and 
who, in addition to these short, intensely personal love (and hate) poems, 
wrote also a largish handful of longer poems, including a wild, disturbing, 
wonderfully intricate poem (93 lines long) about a young Greek who, ‘out 
of too great hatred of the goddess of love’, castrated himself, in order to 
join a sect of eunuch priests, worshippers of the goddess Cybele, in the 
wilds Phrygia—and then repented of what he had done. Clearly, where 
Catullus is concerned, the maxim of the New Criticism that we should con- 
cern ourselves with poems, and not with the poets who wrote them, is 
exposed to exceptional strain: all but the more doctrinaire would like to 
know more. A great deal has been conjectured to add substance to the 
few crumbs of fact, and everything conjectured violently disputed; and, 
of course, as soon as you reject any one kev detail, the whole edifice of 
conjecture falls apart, and has to be laboriously rebuilt around a fresh set 
of supposed facts. Where these are concerned, Granarolo, like the rest of 
us, has his favourites: he would like to delay the death of Catullus (which 
most English-speaking and German scholars put around 54 BC—French 
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and Italian scholars are less of one mind, and some still would prolong 
Catullus’ life until 47) by a year or two—and thus reinterpret poems such 
as Poems 11 and 29 by constructing for them, not just a different set of 
circumstances, but a substantially different reading I think he is wrong, 
about the date and about these poens, but I register my disbelief, not out 
of scholarly disputatiousness, but to illustrate the infuriating impasse impos- 
sibility of agreement has landed all of us who wrıte about Catullus in, and 
to make clear how, in the almost total absence of sure fact or well estab- 
lished fable convenue, it is difficult to keep such problems out of a work of 
haute vulgarisation. 

Chapter 2 deals with the MS tradition and the problem of who put 
together the collection which has come down to us in the MSS. The ground 
here is hardly less disputed. Granarolo, while ccnceding something to 
Wiseman and myself (who postulate, with some confidence, a collection by 
Catullus) and revealing polite scepticism about Della Corte’s altro Catullo, 
is inclined to return to Wheeler’s hypothesis of an unknown editor working 
long after Catullus’ death. Chapters 3-5 and 7-8 attempt some classification 
by themes and an appraisal of the rhetorical and poetic structures which 
characterize the poems, and the traditions which lie behind these; Chapter 
8 (‘Poétique et facture’), the longest in the book, will prove heavy going, 
I think, for readers unfamiliar witk French rhetorical theory, Chapter 6 
breaks this sequence for a brief discussion of the ‘Evolution de la critique’: 
the history of the scholarly recepticn of the poems is an interesting sub- 
ject, seldom handled with the combmation of scholarship, levelheadedness 
and familiarity with critical issues displayed here. On> wishes Granarolo had 
given more space to the historical survey (pages 105-7) and less to the 
particular issues which follow—Croce’s contemptuous dismissal of Catullus 
(on the grounds of intellectual immaturity), Marmorale’s strange notion of 
a mystical conversion, Lieberg’s attempt to deal wita Catullus’ idealization 
of his mistress (though the ‘real’ Lesbia gets the sharp edge of Catullus’ 
poetic tongue when she fails to measure up to th2 ideal). An appendix 
(‘La villa de Catulle’) with some excellent photographs and maps con- 
cludes the book: there is a review of the place Sirmio has occupied in 
literature (Carducci, Tennyson) anc in history (an Austrian garrison was 
besieged there in 1800-1801 by the Armée d’Italie‘. There is a very full 
and useful classified bibliography and indices of au-hors ancient and mod- 
ern, but no subject index. 


University College, Toronto KENNETH QUINN 


TYPOLOGIES IN ENGLAND 1650-1820, Paul J. Korshin. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1982 pp. xvii + 437. 


THIS remarkably rich, and even intellectually sumptuous volume is con- 
cerned with the period when typological thought and theory first started 
to attract English secular writers, not least under ihe twin influences of 
Puritanism and sermon writing. The term (typolozy) itself, is no longer 
used, as in theology and Christian art, of the joining of ideas or images in 
the Old Testament with ideas or images in the New, nor does it fit the old 
sense of the four-fold interpretaticn of Scripture. Rather ıs its sense a 
milestone in the scholarly interpretation of English _iterature of the period, 
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since its focus is the predictive role of the Bible in fictional stories and 
characters and the prefigurative language used in prophetical statements 
about the future of the nation. So used, ‘typology’ relates not only to the 
reading and learning of signs but also to their interpretation. With the 
secularızed application of the term, it naturally came to involve many 
genres of literature other than the strictly religious. The present work is 
thus concerned to apply the term to myth, political writings, prose ‘charac- 
ters’, fable, satire, the novel and to various kinds of poetry. In short, the 
book 1s concerned to identify the ‘intellectual bases’ of typology ın the 
literature of the English Enlightenment. 

Thus, during the late Renaissance and early Enlightenment, the use of 
typology in contemporary writing enabled an enlarging of one’s percep- 
tions, allowing a transition, as Milton’s phrase was, ‘from shadowie types 
to truth’, the eternal veracity of the true religion. Many late seventeenth 
century writers could 


habitually and easily confuse typology 
with emblems, parables, signs, symbols, and 
hieroglyphics ın their termınology. (p. 6) 


but Korshin manages to avoid this pitfall in his detailed critical arguments, 
although not always when he is exploring the more general thought of the 
Enlightenment. Although his focus is an explicit one, the critic manages to 
include side-glances at American letters, as well as at Millenial theory and 
related behaviour in the later 20th century. 

The main value of the book is the use of typology as an exegetical tech- 
nique, both in identifying its application and in cautioning against its 
excessive usage. Thus, the fourth chapter is concerned with this critical 
system; the fifth, with the kinds of texts in which we may expect to find 
typological thought at work; the sixth, with myth and the narrative modes 
in favour then, as compared with those of biblical texts; the seventh, with 
the novel and, in particular, the popular imitatio Christi tradition (com- 
pare Joseph Andrews) and the active Protestant lore surrounding the acts 
of the English martyrology; the eighth, satire, as ‘the misuse or excessive 
use of typology’; and the ninth, with the persistent presence throughout 
the period of both millenarianism and of the stress on the punishment that 
would befall wicked men in high public office. 

The last main chapter (pp. 369-395) is focused on the widespread 
appearance of prefigurative or typological qualities in many areas of life 
and letters, on the way in which writers of the Romantic period—both 
poets and Gothic novelists—worked typology into their perceptions of the 
world, a pattern of thought which has had various subsequent flowerings 
—in the 1850s with Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia, or Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Fabiola, etc.—or in the writings of the Anglo-Catholic group in Oxford, 
which included Charles Williams, C. S. Lewis and J. R. R. Tolkien. 

In his introductory chapter, “The Typology Propensity’, Korshin gives 
many warnings against excessive identification of the mode and argues for 
critical escape from this very real trap 


by not reading a text typologically unless its author has ‘signed’ it, that 
is, surrounded a presumed typological occurrence with hints that 
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would allow at least some members of its contemporary audience to 
understand the prefigurative associations. (p. 14) 


Having so cautioned himself, Korshin looks at nany texts which do meet 
his qualifications—Richardson’s Sir Charles Giancison; Edward Young’s 
An Apology for Princes; Jeremy Taylors Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living and Dying; The English Theophrastus; Bunyan’s Grace Abounding; 
Penelope Aubin’s The Life of Madam de Beaursont; The History of Tom 
Pellow (17397) and many other texts. 

Of particular interest are the judicial comments on texts where classical 
and Christian analogies may be seen to operate simultaneously—with 
echoes of Plotinus, Plutarch, Homer (particulary the shipwreck of Odysseus 
as contrasted with wrecks in the Old Testament}, or in the echoes of 
standard commentaries on the Aeneid which may be found in many specific 
Christian contexts. 

In other instances his careful reading of long fictional texts reveals 
highly persuasive hints from the author—as with Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
(pp. 204, 216-19), his Journal of the Plague Year (pp. 221-224), in Field- 
ing’s Joseph Andrews (pp. 228-230), or m a number of the best known 
Gothic novels, ‘with their peculiar brand of Christian Hero’. 

* * * * 

Suffice it to say that the book’s merits far outweigh its occasional exces- 
ses Like the earlier volume—Literary Uses of Typology: from the late 
Middie Ages to the Present, edited by Earl Miner, to which Korshin also 
contributed—this work explores an area between tieology and literature, 
where writers may be said to respond with great sensitivity to both the 
literary and religious climate of their own time. As another typologist, 
Joseph Wittreich said of the earlier work, so may it be claimed that it 


suggests the extent to which English literature is informed by an import- 
ant Biblical strategy and ... indicates the debt cf this literature ... to 
Biblical aesthetics. 


University of New England J. S RYAN 


THE IDEA OF THE GENTLEMAN IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL, 
Robin Gilmour. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1981, pp. 190. 


In the idea of the gentleman, Robin Gilmour argues, many of the highest 
aspirations and deepest contradictions of Victorian Ife are conjoined. I can 
recommend this study for its cogent presentation of what at first one might 
think to be a Hydra-headed subject. But the clear argumentative paradigm 
Gilmour sets up and the strategic focus on the period 1840-1880—and 
three writers: Thackeray, Dickens, and Trollope—provides a model 
approach to a subject lying at the interface between social reality and 
literary texts. 

Gilmour convinces me that failure to recognize the importance of the 
social debate over the gentleman will leave a gap in our understanding of 
major literary works of the times. Notably the idea of the gentleman is 
implicated in the growth of the modern novel of manners. During the 
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course of evolution from a society based on rank to a society based on 
class the novel of manners modified the ideological concerns of the courtesy 
book and the polite essay, which were more restricted in their ‘registration 
of manners’. 

Beginning with Chesterfield and Addison, Gilmour traces the ‘gentle- 
man’ debate from its origin in eighteenth century literature into Victorian 
concerns about the status of the professions, the role of public schools, 
and the ‘ideology of self-help’ that was influencing the middle classes. 

Thackeray was the first major Victorian novelist to make the idea of the 
gentlemen a central issue. Henry Esmond establishes a continuity between 
earlier notions of the gentleman and those of the nineteenth century by 
recognizing that the key to the whole definition was the trait of ‘disinterest- 
edness’. As evidenced in his treatment of the Regency period and its after- 
math (a central experience for his own generation), Thackeray took both 
an elegiac and reformist attitude towards the notions of gentlemanliness. 
Accordingly, he mediated between the worldliness of the old order and 
the domestic virtues of the new, while ‘enjoying the comedy of their inter- 
interaction’. In so doing, Thackeray 


made two decisive contributions to his generation’s cebate about the 
nature of gentlemanliness: he taught his contemporaries to see through 
their unhealthy preoccupation with the Regency, and he offered in 
Colonel Newcome an image of antique courtesy that was to resonate 
through all their later attempts to modernise gentility. 

What he did not do... was to resolve the dilemma about work and 
the occupations a gentleman could honourably pursue. 


Ruskin’s and Newman’s definitions of the gentleman provide the transi- 
tion to the midcentury and Dickens. The 1850s and the zarly 1860s were 
the time when middle-class reform was mounting its major assault on 
aristocratic values. At this time was forged the tie between notions of 
‘liberal education’ and ‘the gentlemanly ideal’, The concept of liberal edu- 
cation further promoted that essential gentlemanly ideal: disinterestedness. 
‘The idea of disinterestedness is the thread that links the various mutations 
of the idea of gentleman from the gentleman-duellist 10 the Victorian 
public servant.’ 

Following a summary of the views of such writers as Samuel Smiles 
(author of Self Help) and the problem of the relation of the gentleman 
to the self-made man, and, in particular, the artisan, Gilmour’s study quite 
naturally turns to an examination of the novelist who best understood the 
relation of the gentleman to the conditions of labour that make the gentle- 
man possible: Dickens’ Great Expectations exposes, as no other novel does, 
the ambiguities surrounding the idea of the gentleman “In Pip the prob- 
lems of an artisan trying to become a gentleman are for once honestly 
faced.’ Unlike Thackeray, who was ‘the novelist as gentleman’, Dickens (as 
G. K. Chesterton once noted) ‘could not describe a gentleman as gentle- 
men feel a gentleman .. . He described them from the outside, as he des- 
cribed any other oddity or special trade’. The two novelists dealt with 
‘middle-class emergence’ but from opposing positions: Dickens handled the 
lower end of the middle class, while Thackeray worked in what W. C. 
spate called that ‘debatable land between the aristocracy and the middle 
classes’. 
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I like the long chapter on Great Expectations. Having managed, myself, 
to write an entire book on Dickens while making cnly scant reference to 
the social reality in which Great Expectations is set, I found this chapter 
to be an indispensable addition to my knowledge of the novel. Now it is 
clear how, in this ‘classic legend of the nineteenth century’, Dickens 


found a fictional form capable of expressing the social ironies underlying 
both his own and his generation’s preoccupation with the idea of the 
‘gentleman and in doing so delivered what is in many ways his most pro- 
found commentary on Victorian civilization and its values. 


In his Dickens chapter, Gilmour clearly restores ‘a contemporary mean- 
ing which we have largely lost with the passage oZ time’. And with this 
restored we can properly understand how unique Great Expectations is, 
even among Dickens own works, for ‘its real subject is not specific social 
abuse, or a series of related abuses, but nothing less than civilization itself’. 

The final chapter is on Trollope. Unlike Dickens and Thackeray, who 
knew how money made the gentleman possible, Trollope saw the value of 
the landed gentry and regarded its system of rark as the last line of 
resistance to a society that could worship only mon2y. And so, with Trol- 
lope’s picture of the ‘perfect Victorian gentleman’, Plantagenet Palliser, 
Gilmour ends his study. Since Trollope, the gentleman is no longer with us 
as an operative idea, but ‘at a crucial period of history the idea of the 
gentleman provided a home for a major moral value, the spirit of disinter- 
estedness.’ 


University of Adelaide B. R. WESTBURG 


LITERATURE AND GENTILITY IN SCOTLAND, Dayid Daiches. Edin- 
burgh University Press, pp i + 105. 


PROFESSOR Daiches’ short and lively book, declaredly almost unaltered from 
his oral text, seeks to establish the thesis that there was a peculiarly Scot- 
tish version of the famous embourgeoisement of English society, values and 
literature over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He claims that ‘there 
were special factors ...in Scotland... not presenz in England or indeed 
elsewhere in Europe. These make the Scottish situztion uniquely interest- 
ing’. Unless supported by a mass of argued evidence, any such large general 
claim will be both sufficiently difficult to establisı (what would be an 
agreed standard of proof?) and, even worse, largely intractable to discon- 
firmatory testing (and thus highly vulnerable to Popperian attack, as 
thereby vacuous). In the present text such difficnltiss are compounded by 
its extreme brevity of exposition, and by its necessarily partial and selective 
representation of some five centuries of the Scottish literary performance in 
English. It is further the case that Daiches nowhere defines very strictly his 
central notion of a disabling cult of a specially Scottish ‘gentility’ in life 
and literature; it often seems effectively equated with the conventional 
modishness and cliché stiltedness of the cult of sensibility in the later 
eighteenth century—Professor Daiches’ claimed key period. 

The task Daiches sets himself is thus impossible to discharge in the-cir- 
cumstances, for all his spirited style and suggestive insights. Presumably a 
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general proposition by any Scot about Scotland must expect irritable 
counter-proposals from the perfervidum ingenium of any other, yet it is 
fair to point out that the present attempted case suffers from extraordinary 
omissions. There is hardly a reference to Gaeldom, despite the survival 
right up to the forty-five of an archaic heroic culture (however vitiated) 
in the Highland zone; to the heartening influence of cherished and tradi- 
tionally heroic local history, as in Scott’s Borders or Burns’s Kyle—this 
despite the powerful treatment of the first in the major novels of Scoit’s 
Scotiad, and of the second in Burns’s major ‘national’ (but more accurately 
regional) epillions. Nor is there much appeal to scholarly treatments like 
Helena Shire’s thesis of a crucially pervasive late medieval ‘castle-town 
culture’ in the Lowland belt, matrix of balladry; or to its partial support 
in T. C. Smout’s revisionist Scottish social history. Thus it is fairly easy 
to sustain a counter-thesis that the old continuous traditional Lowland 
vernacular culture survived perfectly happily right into the early nineteenth 
century, despite the undoubted dislocations of the loss of court and parlia- 
ment at the start of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectrvely; 
in a robustly happy marriage of ‘gentle’ and demotic ways and styles, right 
through from their so characteristic fusion in the fifteenth century in 
James IV’s (and Dunbar’s) Edinburgh. Indeed both Scott and Burns put 
forward in their work lively, intelligent and comprehensive proposals for a 
new pluralistic Scottish cultural self-understanding. (What they could not 
foresee, but what Daiches inexplicably ignores, was the subversion of all 
this by the uncovenanted and catastrophic cultural effects of the mass 
urbanisation and other population changes largely complete by about 1850.) 
On the strictly literary side (which is after all what matters, despite the 
seductions of such ‘salubrious vacations’ as kulturgeschichte) we find again 
some quite unaccountable omussions, particularly in the novel. Nothing 
whatever is said (other than of Scott, and Mackenzie in relation to Burns) 
of the remarkable earliest group of Scottish novelists. Smollett would pro- 
vide no support for Professor Daiches, But something could have been 
made of Lockhart and Ferrier, Galt and Hogg: though not T believe 
rightly. The first was indeed a gentleman, but helpfully anguished, not 
frustrated, by the conflict of passion and respectability, on the impressive 
evidence of Adam Blair, which anticipates Poe. The second was equally 
clearly a lady, yet vivaciously secure in the gusto of her sharp and spirited 
social satire, which often verges on zestfully ungenteel farce. Galt again 
was the classical voice of canny burghal commercialism in a changing 
world, evincing however not genteel dismay but rather a stubborn, intelli- 
gently complacent sense (in his dramatic authorial voice) of the main 
chance offering itself so enticingly to the civically privileged. And Hogg of 
course, though certainly viciously pillorıed as ungentle shepherd (read 
peasant) by the stridently uneasy ‘Christopher North’ and his coterie, 
retained remarkable dignity both in documenting very frankly the vicissi- 
tudes of countryside life in his tales; while his novels, even when the tone 
fails because he is so innocently confident of his un-genteel values, evince 
often outrageous outspokenness, not to say ribaldry of invention (and of 
course the most poised and acute psychological penetration in the Private 
Memoirs and Confessions). 
_ In respect of poetry, Daiches really rests his case on Burns; with an 
unexpectedly simple reliance on the (allegedly) self-evident failure of his 
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Sylvander and Clorinda strain in the frigidly genteel poems to Mrs Macle- 
hose; not to mention other essays in sensibility. Buz this is to ignore the 
shrewd zest with which Burns threw himself into the game of cutting an 
appropriate figure in any company—whether the stridently macho callants 
of Mauchline (for whom he wrote in The Merry Muses some of the most 
rebarbatively chilly even of Scottish bawdry, the one strain that genuinely, 
as in “The Ball of Kirriemuir’, survived as a real vers: tradition in Scotland 
after his death); or the gentry and clerisy of newtown Edinburgh. (Daiches 
indeed invokes here the notorius ‘Caledonian anti-syzgy’ of Gregory Smith, 
fond pet-name for the particular Scottish bundle of cultural contradictions; 
but this is to ignore the inherently dramatic cast of Burns’s satiric, as of his 
lyric, gennus). 

Where this book 1s rich and valuable is in its generous sampling of a 
wide range of little-known literature; its anecdotes and glimpses; its broad 
views, and its fairness. Perhaps its provocative fun with large ideas is a 
fair price for all that. (And it is a notably beautiful physical production, 
in the handsome and distinctive style of the distinguished press of Daiches’ 
alma mater.) 


University of Tasmania A. PORTEOUS 


PAUL VALERY AND THE POETRY OF VOICE, Christine M. Crow. 
Cambridge University Press, 1982, pp. 302. 


THE notion of literary ‘voice’, if one is to judge by the number of recent 
critical studies which have either made use of or been built upon it, is 
increasingly commending itself to literary scholars as a convenient and 
revealing mode of approach to analysis of the point of nexus between the 
created work and its creator. Since the 1960s, when works such as Wayne 
C. Booth’s Rhetoric of Fiction had begun to focus attention on such a 
general approach, the variety of such studies has been considerable: at 
one end of the spectrum there have been some important critical examin- 
ations of individual writers (for example, Mary Ann Caws’ The Surrealist 
Voice of Robert Desnos, 1977), while at the other end a work such as 
Jacques Derrida’s La Voix et le Phenomene (19€7) is concerned with 
general philosophical principles governing the relation of language (includ- 
ing the language of literature) to the world. A number of critics have 
concentrated specifically on the poetic voice—meaning, by this term, any- 
thing from simply poetic discourse on the one hand to a complex psycho- 
physiological relationship between speech and consciousness on the other. 
To the growing body of works concerned with this area of analysis 
Christine Crow has added a new and masterly study, worthy to stand 
beside her earlier Paul Valéry: Consciousness and Nature (1972) as a 
major contribution to Valéry criticism. Paul Valéry and the Poetry of Voice 
is in some ways the more difficult of the two works, exploring as it does 
not only an area of creative activity in which serious analysis must neces- 
sarily become highly technical, but the work of a writer whose most pro- 
found and original meditations on the subject are to be found amid the 
dense semi-private shorthand of the Cahiers. Indeed, those of Valéry’s 
more ‘public’ writings which touch on the notion of voice are paradoxically 
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often those which the reader most risks misinterpreting because of the 
apparent simiplicity of their argument—those essays in Variété, for instance 
(Poésie et pensée abstraite is a good example), in which the familiar 
oppositions between poetry and prose as systems of human expression are 
characterised by a reductiveness which masks the more sustained and com- 
plex theory of communication on which Valéry himself based his poetic 
enterprise. 

The structure of the work is unusual, Part I being devoted mainly to a 
general study of Valéry’s poetic development and poetic theory which 
seems to cohere better with the Introduction than with the analysis of La 
Jeune Parque which closes the section. Part D is concerned with Charmes, 
and may be seen both as an essay on the elaboration of Valéry’s theory 
of voice in these poems and also (ın consequence of this analysis) as an 
approach to the much-debated question of the architectural structure of 
Charmes as a collection. Some slight forcing of the argument is required 
if we are to accept Christine Crow’s view of L’Abeille rather than Aurore 
as the ‘epigraph’ to the collection (given Valéry’s alteration of its posi- 
tion from the first to the fourth poem in an early revision), but the author 
certainly argues persuasively that the real principles on which the structure 
of the collection is based are to be found ‘not in its themes, but in the 
creative principles affirmed through the treatment of similar themes and 
images in different tonalities and their further integration into the “music” 
of thought, (p. 109). 

The commentaries on individual poems do not seek ta provide (as did, 
for example, James R. Lawler’s Lecture de Valéry) a complete and self- 
contained essay on each of them; on the contrary, what interests Christine 
Crow is precisely the working out in each case of the same basic principles 
of poetic voice to which the earlier sections of her study are devoted, and 
in consequence the individual studies at times omit analysis of those pas- 
sages of the poems which do not add to our understanding of this pro- 
cess. This is by no means a criticism of Dr Crow’s study, whose major 
achievement is to demonstrate the vital importance of an understanding of 
Valéry’s ‘poétique du langage’ for the proper appreciation of the poems 
which are its fruit. The earlier, more general section of this book is thus 
fundamental to the comprehension of the chapters dealing with individual 
works. 

In this earlier section, Dr Crow has chosen to precede her lucid and 
subtle exposition of Valéry’s poetic theory by an introduction of consider- 
able philosophical sophistication and a chapter on Valéry’s poetic develop- 
ment. While such an approach is of course logically defensible, one can- 
not help feeling that the chapter on poetic theory—by far'the most read- 
able and readily grasped despite the complexities of Valéry’s thought— 
might with profit have been placed somewhat earlier to fulfil a more 
introductory role. As things stand, the reader is plunged rether rapidly into 
an exposition of Valéry’s theory of poetry as ‘le Langage de la Voix’— 
which Dr Crow contrasts with Mallarmé’s ‘la Voix du Langage’—a system 
in which an intimate ‘yoice’ 1s shared by poet and reader alike. ‘Voice’ 1s 
here seen as being for Valéry ‘a model informing the expressive action of 
poetry and raised to the status of a self-aware poetic myth’ (p. xviii). The 
poems, their point of origin lying ‘dans une région de l’appareil vocal- 
auditif as Valéry put it, proceed by means of the creative act from internal 
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voice to external object; in this process their real stbject 1s identified as 
‘one who does not exist prior to the experience of either poet or reader 
except as a shared capacity—"le possible’—to be inventively discovered 
and made available’ (p.50) by their language itself, he inner voice being 
simulated and maintained by the poet’s craft (which does not exclude an 
element of the involuntary). 

Two aspects of Dr Crow’s analysis of this creaive process are particu- 
larly worth noting. Firstly, the actrvity of ‘dédoublement’, which requires 
the poet’s constant attention to his own inner voice—the Self hearing the 
Self speak, as ıt were, the monodialogue being a ‘fcrm of differentiation 
enabling us to become aware through the division within’ (p. 44) by means 
of an inner circuit between speaking and hearing to which Valéry some- 
times referred as ‘Bouchoreille’. And secondly, the need for the reader to 
identify, not with the voice of the speaker but with the Voice of the poem 
in ourselves. This latter characteristic both explains Valéry’s constant affim- 
ation that the poem must appear to be spoken by the voice of nobody (and 
incidentally does much to elucidate his celebrated and often misconstrued 
remark ‘Mes vers ont le sens qu’on leur préte’), and also accounts for the 
deliberately stylised element in Valéry’s poetry which Dr Crow’s analyses 
of the individual poems bring out more clearly than does the work of 
most previous commentators; the ‘précieux’ elemen-, in fact, ıs seen as 
being aimed precisely at avoiding too direct an identification with the voice 
of the ‘speaker’ and at making it more evident that the real subject of the 
poems is the gesture of expressive form. It is on this basis, for instance, 
that the unity of Charmes is to be seen not in its thematic coherence but 
in its nature as a set of Bach-like exercises in the cifferent voices of the 
sensibility, ‘even dominating the musical enchaniment of language itself, 
though perfectly contained within the experience of form’ (p. 108). 

The General Preface to the ‘Major European Au’hors’ series to which 
this work belongs refers to the depth and complexicy of ıts argument as 
being ‘imposed by the subtlety and originality of Val¢ry’s thought’. Clearly 
intended for those who already have an advanced familiarity with the 
general framework of this thought, Dr Crow’s book adds significantly to 
the great body of interpretative material already available on this author 
and his work. 


University of Newcastle / K. R. DUTTON 


POETISCH - WISSENSCHAFTLICHE MITTELALTER - REZEPTION, 
Gisela Brinker-Gabler, Kummerle Verlag, 1980 (Göppinger ‘Arbeiten zur 
Germanistik Nr. 309), pp. 299. 


THIS is a solid, well-written study of the impact of medieval literature on 
Tieck and his circle, and the influence of his own adaptations of medieval 
works in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Brinker-Gabler follows 
a clear and commendable line of development, begirning with a survey of 
the attitude to medieval literature of generations earlier than the Roman- 
tics, tracing the spasmodic and fragmentary recspton in the seventeenth 
century (Goldast, Opitz, and the language societies) and the more intense 
interest of the eighteenth century (Gottsched, Bodmer, Breitinger, Gleim) 
which saw the resurrection of the Manesse MS and the publication of many 
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classical medieval works in relatively good editions. This survey makes 
interesting reading in itself, although in view of the conclusion to be drawn 
from it—the limited response of the educated public to medieval works 
(some possible reasons are given p.47ff)—-a less detailed account might 
well have been contemplated. Nevertheless several recurring elements of 
previous reception (antiquarian interest, aesthetic appreciation, patriotic 
or nationalist reaction against ‘foreign’ or classical influences) later prove 
equally relevant to the Romantic response to the Middle Ages 

Probably the most enlightening section of Brinker-Gabler’s work is the 
second: Der romantische Neuansatz (pp. 69-142), which is devoted almost 
entirely to Tieck. Here again the material is meticulously presented, begin- 
ning with a documentetion of Tieck’s preoccupation with medieval studies 
from the end of the zighteenth century in the Jena circle, up to about 
1817. Through quotations from his correspondence and other sources (in- 
cluding a catalogue of :itles borrowed by Tieck from the Königliche Biblio- 
thek in Dresden 1801-1803), we follow his growing acquaintance with and 
expertise in the field of medieval literature and his own attempts at adapta- 
tion/edition. Although the number of works actually published was small 
(Minnelieder, Ulrich’s Frauendienst, part cf König Rother), it represents 
only a part of the total output (as is clear from Brinker-Gabler’s Appendix 
A and B). Further, it is to Tieck’s credit that he concentrated on the 
original texts, copying out medieval works from MSS in Munich and Rome, 
for example, and recreating the text for himself wherever necessary as a 
prerequisite to his own adaptations 

It is these adaptations which Brinker-Gabler then subjects to closer 
analysis, first from the point of view of ‘die intendierte Funktion’ (p.101 
ff), Tieck’s own reception of the works, as opposed to ‘die Funktion als 
Determinante der Form’ (p. 125f.), Tieck’s practice in his adaptations; 
both of these categories: are applied separately to the Minnelieder and the 
Frauendienst-editions. From Tieck’s comments in his Prefaces and other 
writings, Brinker-Gabler is able to reconstruct a coherent picture of Tieck’s 
response to the Middle Ages, a response conditioned in part by his per- 
sonal, idealised view of medieval culture, in part by the romantic concept 
of an organic totality of all literatures (cf. F. Schlegel’s ‘Universalpoesie’) , 
and not least by a desirs to revitalise contemporary poetry, in particular by 
re-establishing a mythological nucleus (hence Tieck’s abiding interest in the 
Nibelungenlied and its Nordic offshoots) and by educating the public via 
‘popular’ forms such as Volksbucher. In medieval literature Tieck found 
a successful synthesis of naturalness and art, as well as a confirmation of 
his own practices in an imagined freedom of grammar, orthography, etc. 

Given this theoretical base, Brinker-Gabler is then able to defend Tieck’s 
adaptation practices against contemporary and more recent criticism, show- 
ing that his reproductions of medieval literature are in essence a compro- 
mise which attempts to preserve the form and musicality of the original 
while serving better than previous editions the function of communicating 
to a wider, less learned audience something of Tieck’s personal aesthetic 
enjoyment of the literature. Tieck’s solution is seen as at least consistent 
in itself; ai the cost of some accuracy with regard to the content of the 
original Tieck imagined he was achieving a formal and linguistic fidelity 
which in its recreation of atmosphere would far outweigh the disadvantages. 
Of course, to his critics, Tieck’s procedure fell between two stools: neither 
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could it conceal inaccuracies of translation on Tieck’s part (although 
Brinker-Gabler reminds us that this is not part of her study and should in 
any case not be a criterion, given Tieck’s starting point), nor did it pro- 
duce adaptations readable enough to ercourage popular interest, especially 
in the case of the Minnelieder. 

The last section of the work 1s devoted to the reception of Tieck’s adap- 
tations among his contemporaries. Seven (not six, p. _46) reviews—mos-ly 
negative—of Tieck’s Minnelieder in contemporary journals are documented, 
followed by a survey of the criteria applied in the reviews. Among Tieck’s 
circle of friends and acquaintances there was also a variety of response, 
depending on the particular interest of the individual in the subject matter. 
Yet the influence of Tieck on Uhland (p. 178f.) end of course on J. 
Grimm was considerable. In the case of Tieck’s adaptation of Ulrich’s 
Frauendienst there was less reaction to the form, in spite of the fact that 
the original appeared in a considerably cut and concentrated version; the 
generally more favourable response to this work impies that the question 
of form was no longer an issue, or a: least was les3 significant than the 
historical and antiquarian information which a more rationalistically active 
public found in the Frauendienst. 

All in all, this is a persuasive, well-documented aralysis. Apart from a 
forbidding lapse into jargon in the Introduction, the text is readable and 
contains only a few, insignificant errors. 


University of Canterbury R. W. FISHER 


DER ZERRISSENE ENGEL. Genieksthetik und literarische Selbstdar- 
stellung im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. G. Peters, Stu:tgart, Metzler, 1932, 
pp.ix + 247. 


To produce yet another monograph on the well-explored concept of genius 
in eighteenth-century European society must seem an extremely hazardous 
undertaking, especially as the author of this volume has appended an 
exhaustive twenty-four page bibliography containinz numerous titles of 
secondary literature on theories of genius and aesthetics directly pertinent 
to his own thesis. Peters nonetheless breaks new ground by diverting atten- 
tion from the usual historical and organic survey of the motif and by 
refraining from heavy reliance upon the much-cited works of the Storm 
and Stress for corroboration of his hypotheses. Petzrs’ originality lies, I 
think, in bringing to light the critical perspectives on genius of lesser 
known writers and in adopting a fresher comparativist’s approach to the 
subject. The monograph does in fact appear in the cross-cultural Metzler 
series Studien zur allgemeinen und vergleichenden Literaturwissenschaft. 

In addition to citations from obscurer literary models such as J. F. 
Reichardt’s Leben des beruhmten Tonkünstlers Heinrich Wilhelm Gulden 
(1779) extensive reference is made to pedagogical, ethical and political 
theories from which, according to Peters, genius derives its momentum. 
The concept was not simply restricted to aesthetic tenets. 

The book’s esoteric title ‘Der zerrissene Engel’ is somewhat mystifying 
given the fact that it is not elucidated until the concluding paragraphs. It 
emerges from a satirical quotation in an anonymous novel Die Geschichte 
eines Genies (1781): ‘Die Herzen der Genie’s sind w-e Milton’s Engel, und 
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wenn man sie von oben unten zerriß, sie wurden sogleich vollkommen 
wieder zusammen heilen .. .‘. It must strike the reader as an unintegrated 
after-thought that Petzrs should give such prominence to this metaphor 
which bears no apparent relationship to the contentions regarding the per- 
sonality and vocation of the man of genius carefully developed throughout 
the study. 

Within the introductory chapter attention is focused upon Herder’s 
definition of the genius as a bard commanding poetic individuality, ethical 
generality and, more significantly, a sense of patriotism. Peters states as his 
principle objective (p.5) the attempt to document the powerful influence 
of the man of genius cver the ‘Sitten der Volker’ and his equally vital con- 
tribution towards enhancing and enriching the historical self-consciousness 
of the nation as a whcle. The main theoretician alluded to in this capacity 
is Ernst Carl Wieland who, ın his strategic Versuch über das Genie, set out 
to demonstrate the centrifugal ımportance of genius as the hallmark of 
order and stability in the ‘enlightened’ state. Thus Peters is not merely 
concerned with enumerating the creative and temperamental factors con- 
stituting genius; he is equally preoccupied with the effect of genius on 
society. He employs the labels ‘Produktionsasthetik” and ‘Wirkungs- 
asthetik’ throughout to make the necessary delineation. 

The first section of che volume 1s largely devoted to a full investigation 
of Reichardt’s autobiozraphical novel. By virtue of its pedagogical thrust 
it displays a close resemblance to J. J. Rousseau’s Emile insofar as jt 
stresses the type of educational process the individual must undergo to 
maximize his artistic. nd social potential. For Reichardt the ideal artist- 
figure comprised the human individual, the solid citizen and man of genius 
in one person, and warning shots are sounded within the novel concerning 
the dangers of embrac.ng ‘false virtuosity’ at the expense of ‘true musical 
genius’ (p. 17). Virtuosity is repeatedly defined as cheap imitation devoid 
of phantasy and due in sociological terms to a marked deficiency of 
‘enlightenment with tbe nation’ (p. 41). 

The following section provides a detailed account of the shift in empha- 
sis in the early part of the 18th century from ‘Nachahmungs- zur Schip- 
fungsästhetik’ (p.65). Gottsched had laid the groundwork for a concep- 
tion of the artist/genius as the ‘second creator’ attaining its apotheosis in 
early Romanticism. Hicwever, by the middle of the century the view of 
genius had been widened and upgraded to designate those writers who 
succeeded in imbuing German literature with a sense of national identity 
and cultural autonome” (p.68), thereby guaranteeing themselves social 
standing and financial security (ibid.). Peters makes the significant point 
that the Enlightenment preferred to regard genius as secular creativity 
derived from the prevailing spirit of independence rather than as god-given 
inspiration, thus departing radically from the ‘antiken Dichtungslehre’ 
(p. 73). Peters isolates in particular the pronouncements of E. C. Wieland 
on genius as those mcs: characteristic of the Enlightenment’s expectations, 
namely its synonymity with moral excellence and example-setting The 
Storm and Stress movement is only briefly touched upon with a reinforce- 
ment of the well-established fact that here genius connoted unbridled free- 
dom to make art ‘ersckfitternd’ (p. 124) through the selection of emotive 
subject matter and via new expressive techniques. 

My major criticism of Peters’ analysis relates to method. The absence of a 
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clear statement of aims in the Introduction and the lack of an overall struc- 
ture in the body of the argument detracts from an otherwise impressive 
and scholarly examination of hitherto scantily debated source material. A 
lengthy digression, for instance, on the ‘eagle moti? of the Göttinger Hain 
brotherhood of poets, while rewarding in 1ts own right, seems irrelevant to 
the task in hand. 

Especially noteworthy, however, are the meaningful cross-references to 
English and French writers on various aspects of genius such as Young 
and Diderot. Furthermore, Peters’ consideration of the socio-economic cır- 
cumstances favouring or militatıng against men of genius adds a novel 
dimension to the whole issue of eighteenth-century ‘Genieästhetik’. 


University of Queensland ALAN CORKHILL 


SUBJEKTIVITAT UND WIRKLICHKEIT IN LESSINGS DRAMA- 
TISCHEM UND THEOLOGISCHEM WERK, Y. Nolle, Berlin, Schmidt, 
1977, pp. 311. 


In his study of the main works of Lessing, Volker Nölle attempts a new 
approach to the understanding of this writer. He sees Lessing as the edu- 
cator who intends to present means in his work to overcome what Nölle 
calls the ‘subjectivity’ of man. Nolle uses two methods to make his point. 
One is the analysis of the structure of Lessing’s plays, especially concen- 
trating on his use of the play within the play, which Nolle rightly claims 
to be one of the first to investigate (p.73). The other is a close analysis 
of the linguistic structure of Lessing’s way of presenting his point in his 
main plays as well as in his theological treatises, 

The investigation of the use of the play within the play, with which 
Nolle breaks new ground, is executed in an exemplery manner in his dis- 
cussion of ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ (p. 102ff) and ‘Miss Sara Sampson (p. 
117) in which he also includes an analysis of the relevance of the dream in 
the context of this work, The microscopic analysis of selected sections of a 
play is a speciality of Nolle’s approach, the relevancs of which he demon- 
strates convincingly in his close interpretation of the relationship between 
the Prince and Marinelli in ‘Emilia Galott!’. In the textual analysis of 
the relationship between the servant and the master, as Nölle calls this, 
we find perhaps the most elucidating part of his work (p. 162-213). Here 
Nollie gives indeed new insights into this part of Lessing’s play. 

Nölle employs the same method of close reading in his discussion of 
Lessing’s theological texts, here however with somewhat less persuasive 
results, 

Despite these unquestionable achievements of Nolle’s study « number 
of questions remain. One of these is the definition of the term subjectivity. 
Nölle uses this concept in the rather special meaning of ‘egotism’ or the 
‘lack of ability to communicate’. It does not help the reader very much 
either that Nolle furnishes his definition of what he calls the ‘principle of 
subjectivity’ at the end rather than at the beginning of his investigation. 
If close analysis is one of the strong points of Nöle’s study, his inability 
to give an overview on the problems he deals with and to link the indi- 
vidual points of his arguments to the general principle of his thesis is one 
of his weaker points. This 1s regrettable, because this weakness could have 
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been remedied with relative ease and because the author has indeed some- 
thing to contribute to the topic chosen. 


Monash University E. KELLER 


HOLDERLINS WEG ZU DEUTSCHLAND, A. Beck, Fragmente und 
Thesen. Stuttgart, Merzler, 1982, pp. 246. 


Sıx volumes of the ‘Stuttgarter Ausgabe’ have established Adolf Beck’s 
credentials as a leading Hölderlın scholar. His lucıd, factual essays and 
reviews have laid bare many errors. The correction of error motivated his 
last great work, which appeared first as a cycle of four essays ın the 
Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (1977-80) and now as Parts 
I-IV of this book. Beck’s planned revision of the material was prevented 
by his death in 1981. Hence the opening pages retain the sharp tone of the 
clashes in which Beck and Bertaux once pitted Hölderlin the Republican 
against Hölderlin the Jacobin, 

Criticism of Bertaux for overrating the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion on Hölderlin—at the expense of that of ancient Greece—provides the 
starting-point for these studies. They were (as Johannes Krogoll tells us 
in the preface) to elucidate the synthesis of those currents, albeit the inter- 
pretation even of poems from 1790-94 shows that the Greek idea was 
always ‘primary’ in Hodlderlin’s mind (p. 25), and that he judged the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Revolution by Greek models, as a possible 
rebirth of the ideal world of the ancients. According to Beck’s hypothesis, 
the unwritten final part of the Hymne an den Genius Griechenlands was 
to have expressed the thought of that rebirth already; with it Hölderlin 
intended to hail the young Republic—in 1790, its year of glory—as a 
‘régénération’, Beck builds a link—via the Tübinger Hymnen’—to Griechen- 
land. An St., where he explains the lament over the fall of ‘Attika’ as 
applying also to that of the French Republic, which seemed imminent after 
the slaughter of the Girondists. This, too, rests on hypothesis: the assump- 
tion that the poem dates from the spring of 1794, rather than from July 
1793 (BeiBner). 

For Hölderlin’s alienation from the Jacobins, and wavering faith in the 
Revolution, Beck can find ready evidence in oft-quoted letters from 1794- 
97, but also in those he was then writing for his hero Hyperion. Certainly 
the novel was no ‘ver-schlusselte Kampfschrift’, as Bertaux! told us; the ' 
‘Revolution der Gesinnungen und Vorstellungsarten’ urged in it was in- 
tended—as Beck emphasizes (p. 43) —as a bloodless spiritual transform- 
ation. From the well-known letter to Ebel (January 1797) Beck is able to 
demonstrate the poet’s new hope that Germany might contribute to that 
transformation, and his resolve thenceforth to devote himself more to his 
country. There he sees the real beginning of Holderlin’s ‘Weg zu Deutsch- 
land’. 

It seems, then, that the book’s title applies most directly to Part H, which 
deals with the years 1797-99, Even here the ‘way’ proceeds almost invisibly 
and over obstructions. Beck writes that, depressed by the parting from 
Diotima and the ‘chaos of the times’, Holderlin pondered more over the 
possibly futile role of the poet in such times than over the Germans. 
Two epigrammatic odes which mention them stand as isolated markers 
on the ‘way’, before it runs into difficulties: A letter written to his brother 
(New Year 1799) shows litle of his ‘love of the Germans’* Can anyone 
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describe Holderlin’s censure of his people for ‘narrow-minded domesticity’ 
and ‘lack of communal feeling’ as sympathetic, constructive criticism? 
Beck can and does (p. 72); though only after noting the praise at the end 
of the letter for their growing interest in philosophy, politics and poetry. 
And Hyperion’s famous ‘Scheltrede’ on the ‘German barbarians’ in the 
novel’s second volume (completed by tnıs date) —does that not express the 
authors contempt? Beck doubts it: ke prefers to read it as a ‘Rollen- 
Brief by the hero (p.79). He 1s sure that the turning-point in Holderlin’s 
attitude to his compatriots had already been passed. He infers this from a 
letter of June 1799, which talks of the Germans as ‘striving onwards’. Later 
that year Hölderlin professes his patriotism unequivocally, as in Gesang 
des Deutschen and An die Deutschen, in which he reveals himself as the 
champion of his people. Thus about 1799 he has, as Beck establishes, ‘com- 
pleted his path to Germany’ (p. 103). 

He is now ‘in Deutschland drin’, as Beck puts it (a little apologetically) 
at the beginning of Part III. Swabia, Germany and th2 ‘Abendland’ enclose 
him as concentric spheres. In an—unchronological—selection from his later 
work, Beck traces his mental journeys, first through the innermost sphere: 
the songs of praise to Swabian towns and landscapes He defends Holder- 
lin’s pleasure in the ‘picture per se’ against attempts (Binder, Ltiders) to 
force them into his ‘mythical world concept’ and so deny their reality (p. 
121). But when he follows the poetry into the more abstract second sphere, 
Germany, ‘pure’ pictures cease, and images from Holderlin’s historical 
mythology (as in Die Wanderung) cell for difficult, sensitive interpreta- 
tion. 

In his excellent treatment of Germanien Beck s2ts out rationally to 
uncover the link between the seemingly fantastic and historical reality. He 
relates the visions of apocalyptic disasters in the ode to the bitter wars at 
the turn of the century and he points out that the post was ready to share 
with the Germans whatever might still be to come. When the end of he 
poem proclaims the mission of ‘Germenia’ as counsellor and reconciler of 
the nations, Beck’s factual interpretation makes this seem quite serious and 
sensible. 

Part IV reaches the third sphere, the ‘Abendland’, via a long but inter- 
esting route through Holderlin’s myth of the “Wanderung des Weltgeists’. 
By that is meant the transmission from one culture to another of an im- 
pulse that sparked off creative and intellectual activity, founded on piety. 
Beck takes pains to clanfy the start of this "Weltwenderung’. In the ode 
Am Quell der Donau, Asia (Minor) 1s celebrated as the ‘Ursprungsland’ 
of the ‘Weltgeist’, which there revealed itself to the tiblical patriarchs and 
the Ionic poets as the ‘Word’ (the ‘Logos’?). Thus Beck considers that 
Holderlin judged the teachings of the Bible and the poetry of the Gresks 
-both echoes of the ‘Word’—as equally significant foundations of Western 
culture (p. 174), The impression of his preference for the poetic nature 
religion of the ancients might arise from four po2ms, treated here, in 
which the appeal to nature as ‘Mother’ is stressed as the common element. 
However, Beck can also quote Hölderlin’s statement that nature is to ‘rep- 
resent the great Father in human worship’ which shcws the poet’s attempt 
to reconcile his Christian upbringing with his pantheistic views. 

In the 18th century’s renewed recognition of the significance of nature 
Hölderlin saw the first signs of a revival of the ancient communion of 
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nature, the human and the divine. That joint ‘Gottesdienst’ is presei ed in 
Archipelagus as a vision, not only of the past but of the future, a: Beck 
emphasizes. In his view, Hölderlin’s faith in the future can still be elt in 
the last complete ode, Mnemosyne (1803). Returning to the myth -£ the 
"Weltwanderung’, Beck throws light on the difficult variant of the con- 
clusion of Brot und Wein (p.180ff), saying that it announces the imr inent 
arrival of the “Weltgeist‘ in its next ‘colony’, the ‘Abendland’. The ci {tural 
riches which it brings from ‘Hellas’ will new ripen to full maturity n the 
hearts and minds of the young people of ‘Hesperien’. Beck’s unique zolla- 
tion of works, letters and historical details convincingly shows that H >lder- 
lin had expected these events in the immediate future, the peace foll »wing 
the revolutionary wars, and had hoped—but in vain—that Germany vould 
achieve a reconciliatian of the nations of the Occident as well as a c [tural 
and spiritual rebirth. 

Beck had wanted to conclude the book with a further warning a ;zainst 
the perversion of Hölderlın for modern ideological purposes (p.2'6, n. 
179). Instead the posthumous publication includes his ‘Replik auf ’ierre 
Bertaux’ Friedrich Holderlin (from the Hölderlin-Jahrbuch, vol. 22, 981). 
It surpasses in clarity and severity the protests since heard against B: rtaux 
and his theory of the ‘noble malingerer’.” His exposure of the questic nable 
‘barrister’s methods’ (intended to force the acquittal of Holderlin fro n the 
stigma of mental illness) is a tour de force. Bertaux receives only faint 
praise for his efforts to show us the healthy, vigorous Holderlin : £ his 
most important years of creativity. Yet the two scholars differen e of 
opinion about the causes and forms of his ‘Wirrnis’ (p. 212) was no p roper 
reason—gıven that Beck said so little of it before—to end this book, : :ther- 
wise so carefully objective, with such a stylistic incongruity. The link from 
the indictment of Bertaux at the beginning, in essay style, to this s ating 
review has surely been stretched too far. 


University of Western Australia C. A. JUENG] ING 


NOTES 


1 Hölderlin und die Französische Revolution. P, Bertaux. Hölderlin— Fahr- 
buch 15, 1967, p. 20. 

* The title of Part II, ‘Die Liebe der Deutschen’, was taken from the p eface 
to ‘Hyperion’ and changed to mean the poet’s love of the Germans. 

*For example: Wider die These vom edlen Simulanten, U. H. F eters. 
Hamburg, Rowohlt, 1982. 


LITERARISCHER SOZIALISMUS TEXTE UND THEORIEN DER 
DEUTSCHEN FRÜHSOZIALISTEN 1843-1848. D. Köster-Bunsel: ıeyer 
(=Studien und Texte zur Sozialgeschichte der Literatur, ed. by G. I esse, 
G. Jäger, D. Langewiesche, A. Martino), vol. 2). Tubingen Max Nie: eyer 
Verl., 1981, pp. 155. 


In German history the period 1830-1848 is well defined by two cesuras The 
July Revolution in France and the Polish uprising (both 1830), the leath 
of Hegel (1831) and cf Goethe (1832) signalled to contemporaries th end 
of a literary epoch and with it an end of a way of thinking, a chan se in 
political, social and economic climate. The poet, so Heine declared had 
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to be ‘artist, tribune and apostle’ at once. The failure of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion on the other hand brought to an end a tremendously active period for 
oppositional writings, be these political or literary or both. 

For German literary histories and the history of idzas, the same period 
has remained underdefined and many of its activities unrecognized. The 
systematic discussion and description of the opposition literature at the 
time, so Doris Koster-Bunselmeyer argues in her introduction, has still not 
been forthcoming. For instance, the many writers of early German social- 
ism have largely been ignored. The author wishes to fill this gap by discuss- 
ing seven representative writers of early socialism (usually referred to as 
writers of ‘true’ socialism), namely Ernst Dronke, Karl Grim, Hermann 
Lunings, Hermann Puttmann, Hermann Semmig, Gecrg Weerth and Wil- 
helm Wolff. Of them all, Weerth is the best known figure. In 1956 and 
1963, Bruno Kaiser published two editions of his ccliected works. How- 
ever, the interest in Weerth has largely been confinec to the GDR where 
he was celebrated as ‘the first and most important Doet of the German 
proletariat’. Dronke and Puttmann have received an occasional mention. 
Puttmann, who migrated to Australia in 1854, 1s also interesting in the 
Australian context. He played an important role in the German literary and 
political circles of Melbourne. 

A study of the kind that Késter-Bunselmeyer presents is fraught with 
difficulties. The writers on whom she concentrates are neither outstanding 
in literary nor political activity. They do not excel in :heory or as political 
activists. Despite crucial similarities they are a disparate lot to whom the 
word ‘group’ or ‘school’ can hardly be applied. Their life-histories are 
fragmented. The 1840s, the period to which Késter-Bunselmeyer confines 
her study, is marked by dynamic expansion in industry generally without 
yet reaching the ‘take-off’ stage of the Industrial Revolution as had already 
occurred in England and even in France. Apart from the economic lag, 
there 1s also the uneven development of and between the German terri- 
tories themselves. There is not even a Germany. In this complicated net- 
work of socio-historical, economic and literary factors it is all the more 
difficult to present coherent and concise statements cn any movement or 
set of ideas in the German-speaking world. The writers the author chose 
are then interesting manıfestations of a ‘Zeitgeist’ along with the young 
Hegelians, the “Young Germany’ and other political writers. In describing 
their themes and ideas—and much of Koster-Bunselmeyers book 1s des- 
criptive—any researcher 1s at once confronted with several intersecting his- 
tories. The history of censorship and the history of publishing (particu- 
larly of newspapers and magazines) become important since all of these 
writers published in or were editing political journals and newspapers and 
faced prosecution and expulsion. The social history of the various terri- 
tories and their very different stages of economic and legal developments 
are, of course, an indispensable background information to any study. 

Késter-Bunselmeyer is well aware of the problems. She has confined her 
study to some observations on the authors in a context of literary history 
(part I), to themes of early socialist writers (part ID and to some notes 
on literary socialism and social history (part II). The last part is the 
most rewarding; here she integrates the awareness of the economic lag uf 
German termtories effectively into her discussion. She argues that the 
inherited vocabulary of English and French socialism was partially inade- 
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quate {or not yet applicable) for the German situation, precisely because 
many of the consequences of the fully fledged Industrial Revolution had 
not yet become visible. She also explains why many of the problems with 
which these early socialist writers wrestled became obsolete very quickly, 
or were later read naively by ıll-inform2d readers. The differentiation 
between a general paupeiism, mass-poverty and the working class was often 
not made by these writers, largely, so the author argues, because the specific 
problems of the working classes of the Industrial Revolution were not as 
apparent then in German territories as in neighbouring countnes. The pole- 
mics by Marx and Engels against many early socialist writers, however, 
were of couise, not without foundation. There were already clear signs of 
the fast deterioration of the conditions of industrial wage labour in the 
1840s. 

It is a pity that the study excludes any systematic treatment, even short 
acknowledgments of the significant changes that occurred in printing and 
publishing, especially in the 1840s. Dissemination of the written word in- 
creased about tenfold from the 1820s to the 1840s. The fast printing press 
could produce 3000 pages per hour as compared to 250 in the manual pro- 
cess previously, the paper machine was able to make a thousand pounds 
of paper a day, as compared to 60-100 pounds still in 1820. The 1840s wit- 
nessed a rapid increase in literary and political pamphlet and newspaper 
output. Some 167 political and nearly 500 literary journals and magazines 
were published regularly in the forties. In research, the Triersche Zeitung 
and the Rheinische Zeitung have rece:ved particular attention, Karl Grun 
worked as an editor of the Triersche Zeitung, a paper that moved quickly 
from a liberal to a socialist and then anarchist position. Moses Hess 
founded the Rheinische Zeitung in 1842. In 1848/49, the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung had Weerth, Dronke, Wolff, Freiligrath and Karl Marx on its 
editorial board. 

First and foremost, the early socialist writers were journalists or writers 
who used the medium of the newspaper and periodical extensively. This 
facet of the publications is partly obfuscated by Köster-Bunselmeyer’s 
insistence on the term ‘literary socialism’. Documentaries, fragments, pam- 
phlets, feuilleton, satire etc, all have their place in literary history. The 
author appears to have purposely circumvented a discussion and clear 
delineation of these. She avoids issues that relate to questions such as: 
when does a political publication become imaginative literature? Which 
criteria do these writers and their works meet or do not meet? We remem- 
ber here Heine’s scathing criticism against bad ‘“Tendenzdichtung’, ie. 
works of poor literary standard and dubious political effectrveness 

The very interesting complex of a German educated, oppositional bour- 
geoisie is equally relevant. Koster-Bunselmeyer points out that all of the 
selected writers belong into this group. Of the seven, four lived and died in 
other countries; in the West Indies (Weerth). in England (Dronke, Wolff) 
and in Australia (Puttmann) Grün spent fifteen years outside Germany, 
Semmig twenty-one years and even the relatively moderate Lünig had to 
flee from prosecution three times within a ten-year period. The first exodus 
(and with it the corresponding exile literature) of a German intelligentsia 
is indeed a pressing concern for research. Köster-Bunselmeyer’s book is a 
starting point also in this direction. The fact that the publication is rather 
slim and partly intentionally limited is perhaps less important than the fact 
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that an attempt has been made to discuss a group of writers together who, 
in West Germany and in the social history of Germen literature generally, 
have received all too little attention. 


Monash University GISELA TIEMANN-KAPLAN 


THE FICTION OF HUMANITY. STUDIES IN THE BILDUNGS- 
- ROMAN FROM WIELAND TO THOMAS MANN, M. Beddow. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1982, pp. x + 225. 


THESE studies, inspired by ‘the greatest living Germenist’ J. P. Stern, claım 
to present a radical re-ınterpretation and re-evaluation of the genre of the 
Budungsroman. The genre is represented by five works, Agathon, Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, Der Nachsommer, Der grune Heinrich and Der Zauber- 
berg. The radical re-evaluation consists in seeing these novels not as ‘empir- 
ically accurate representation’ but as an ‘imaginative construction’ (5), a 
necessary corrective to the ‘inappropriate expectations derived from realist 
fiction’ (3). The most important feature of these novels is their vision of 
the nature of humanity, their imaginative ‘fiction cf humanity’ (7). That 
Beddow feels the need to present the Bildungsroman in this light suggests 
less radical re-evaluation than the defensive posture of the English Ger- 
marist still trying to liberate himself (or his readers) from the received 
wisdom as to the nature of 19th century ‘realist fiction’. As if we read 
Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Dickens, Melville, Tolstcy, Dostoevsky for their 
‘empirically accurate representation’, es if their novels were not ‘imagina- 
tive constructions’ of the human condition. The question is rather, what 
kind of ‘realism’ do we find in these five examples of the Bildungsroman, 
and here the generic-thematic framework of the fiction of humanity must 
cover Wieland in the 1760s, Goethe in the 1790s, writing in the wake of 
the French Revolution, the Austrian Stifter and tke Swiss Keller, writing 
against the revolutions of 1848, Thomas Mann, ‘the unpolitical German’, 
painfully defining his relation to German tradition and the post-war world 
of the Weimar Republic 

The book addresses itself to students of Germar. literature and scholars 
outside German studies interested in the European novel. In this sense it 
is to be understood as an introduction, but it must be added one which 
neither seeks to provide a literary historical background nor a historical 
sketch of the development of the genre as the title suggests—the five 
examples float in splendid isolation, even in relation to other works of their 
authors The Theatralische Sendung and the Wancerjahre are ignored, the 
first version of Der grüne Heinrich is relegated to a footnote. The Euro- 
pean novel is conspicuous by its absence. Cervantes, Defoe, Fielding and 
Richardson are referred to in the Wieland chapter, thereafter silence. Not 
a single 19th century European novelist is mentioned. Hesse covers both 
the 20th century novel and the one other Bildungsroman named in the 
whole volume. Only in the Keller and Thomas Mann chapters do we find 
any serious attempt to relate their novels to their wider social, polical and 
cultural context. The ideological significance of Bildung for German culture 
and nationalism hardly comes into focus. 

This said, what do Beddow’s five studies undertake? In lieu of a con- 
clusion, a summing up of his ‘re-interpretations’, 3eddow offers us a post- 
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script, which sees the common concern of his five novels as ‘the explor- 
ation, defence and redefinition of what it is that makes men and women 
human’ (285) by means of self-conscious fictions. Given the limits indicated 
above, Beddow on the whole does justice to his humane-moral concern. 
Wieland is seen as failing in his intention of experimentally demonstrating 
the moral nature of Agathon, of establishing the nature of authentic 
humanity (53), but in the process clearing the way for Goethe, whose 
organic conception of development, derived from Herder, overcomes 
Wieland’s rationalistic dualistic anthropology (67). The Lehrjahre is ana- 
lysed in terms of the interplay of contingencies and necessities (Schicksal/ 
Zufall). The maxims of the Society of the Tower express the essence of 
human experience (82) and serve as counterpoint to the errors and trials 
of Wilhelm, ignorant of the necessities and contingencies of his own nature 
and environment. The novel seeks to demonstrate the prccess of ‘Bildung’, 
that is, the symbolic piesence of the general in the particular (153). Bed- 
dow’s criticism of the silence of the novel on the practicality of its vision 
of human potential in the concrete circumstances of modern society (156-7) 
confuses potential and reality. If the Prussian reforms cf Stein, Harden- 
berg and Humboldt seamed a step in the right direction, Wanderjahre 1s 
already Goethe’s response to the changed socio-historical situation. The 
chapter on Stifter and Keller as complementary versions of the submission 
of the individual to respect for an external order sees Stifter’s aesthetic 
idyll (for which La nouvelle Héloise no less than the Lehrjahre offers the 
model) as a reaction to Goethean self-realisation (190-1), and Keller’s 
resignation as the refusal of the ‘ideal domain’ (220) of the Lehrjahre. 
These retreats from and reductions of the Goethean paradigm are con- 
sidered as weakening their fiction of humanity, without, however, being 
placed in relation to the reductive vision of the middle classes after 1848. 
Beddow makes a valiant if not altogether persuasive attempt to indicate the 
cultural and philosophical complexities of what he calls Mann’s ‘Idealist 
fiction’. Mann’s view of existence is deeply indebted to Nietzsche but seeks 
to ‘reconstruct a vision of man against the pressure of what is funda- 
mentally real’ (242). And yet (264ff) Beddow does not connect Castorp’s 
vision in the snow to the Apolline and Dionysian in Nietzsche, nor does 
he relate Castorp’s rejection of the dominion of death to Mann’s own 
rejection of his fascination with disease and decay and death, his identifi- 
cation with the German Romantic tradition of (political) irrationalism, 
expounded in Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. Hans Castorp, between 
East (Naphta) and West (Settembrini), is very much the representative of 
the unpolitical German soul and also of the Weimar Republic between 
democracy and dictatorship. The ‘fiction of humanity’ of Castorp’s vision 
is both a ‘fiction’ and in the context of the 1920s a moral-political com- 
mitment. That so much emphasis is placed on the fiction of humanity in 
this book is both a comment on the failure of the German middle classes 
to realise their political visions and Beddow’s tendency, like the Bildungs- 
burgertum, to separate fiction and social and political reality. 


Monash University D ROBERTS 
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‘THE COMPLETEST MODE’ I. A. Richards and the Continuity of Eng- 
lish Literary Criticism, John Needham. Edinburgh, the University Press, 
1982, pp. viii + 210, 


THIS study is concerned with the value and the eveluation of poetry. It is 
also a quietly persuasive, as well as informative, account of critical theory 
from Samuel Johnson and Coleridge, through I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot 
and William Empson, to the varoius complexities of the thought of F. R. 
Leavis—but always the stress is on the continuity o? English literary critic- 
ism. The title comes from the dictum of I. A. Richards— 


It is the privilege of poetry to preserve us from mistaking our notions 
either for things or for ourselves. Poetry is the completest mode of dis- 
course. 


By its organization and treatment, Dr Needham’s book is both a manual 
with clearly differentiated sections and also an impressive account, con- 
cerned to illustrate the ways in which there may be said to be critical con- 
tinuity between Johnson and Richards. This methcd of treatment ensures 
stress on the significance of Coleridge, because of the early volume from 
Richards, Coleridge on Imagination. Inevitably, many other writers and 
critics appear in the text, as is evident from the excellent and most com- 
prehensive index. 

The initial focus is on L A. Richards, since his work, being- both 
theoretical and methodical, ‘most readily permits a discussion of basic 
principles’ (p.1). It is contended that that critic’s most useful contribution 
to thinking about the analysis of poetic language is ‘inter-inanimation’, or 
‘the multiplicity of inter-connection’ (p. 56), as in the words of Richards 


the peculiar reference of thoughts to the things-they-are-of gives them 
modes of interraction with one another which ara lacking in the case of 
feelings. . . . The patterns of our thought represent, in various ways, the 
world we live in. The patterns of our feelings represent only a few 
special forms of our commerce with it. 

(Coleridge on Imagination, p. 89) 


Related to this is the Needham view that Richerds was endeavouring, 
albeit unconsciously, ‘to restore a broken tradition’. 

The second large section of the book, (pp. 95-134), is concerned to sug- 
gest the various links between these ideas and the eighteenth-century notion 
of ‘propriety of diction’, focusing particularly on Johnson’s Shakespearean 
criticism, ‘as a locus classicus of disabling nec-clessical prejudices about 
poetic langauge’. Stress is also placed on the idea that propriety of diction 
creates images of considerable clarity, giving the reader the sense of imme- 
diate things and experiences. 

An interwoven theme—valid for both the eighteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies—is that of morality of stance, or the awakening in the reader of the 
moral aspect of both human and social facts, In this area, Needham 18 
particularly helpful on the semantic nuances of ‘generality’ (pp. 115-119) 
for Johnson, and ‘liberality’ for our own day (pp. 23-6, 85-6, etc.). 

Whereas modern criticism may be said to derive both power and differ- 
ence of interpretation from ‘conflict’ in poetic language, the eighteenth 
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century bias is more towards clarity and consonance of meaning. To ilus- 
trate this, one has only to oppose Johnson or Bentley on a given Shake- 
spearean context to the thoughts of T. S. Eliot, excellently encapsulated 
in the latter’s reference to 


that perpetual slight alteration of language, words perpetually juxtaposed 
in new and sudden combinations . . . which evidences a very high 
development of the senses, a development of the English language which 
we have perhaps never equalled. 


Although it is not a main function of the whole, there are various in- 
sights from Jakobson and others which indicate Needham’s sympathy for 
both linguistics and stylistics. Thus many of the areas of sensibility illumin- 
ate such concepts as ease, force, harshness, the sublime ‘perturbation’, the 
‘domestic’, disparity, and many other stylistic/critical notions. 

* * * 


While the author is mainly concerned to survey ‘continuity and change’ 
in English literary criticism, the richness of treatment and meticulousness 
of organization alike mean that the book becomes a useful work into 
which to dive. Although not at all similar to the reader, 20th Century 
Literary Criticism (1972). edited by David Lodge, this work should prob- 
ably be shelved somewhere between it and the standard critical theory 
books by I. A. Richards and F. R. Leavis. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


ON DECONSTRUCTION. Theory and Criticism after Structuralism. 
Jonathan Culler. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983, pp. 307. 


AFTER The Pursuit of Signs (1981), Professor Culler has now undertaken 
a full-length study of the phenomenon of deconstruction. In this latest 
book there is no longer much talk of semiotics, of such signal importance 
only two years ago (nor, thankfully, of metalanguage). The caravan has 
moved on. To keep track of poststructuralist work 1s a full-time job, and 
we can have some sympathy with Professor Culler in his labours, as he 
continues his relentless pursuit of trends. His major gift in his earher 
theoretical books was for lucid exposition of arguments and authors not 
particularly lucid themselves; his other recent book, the Fontana Modern 
Masters Barthes, makes its subject’s tortuous intellectual development look 
almost bland, so much so that the reader begins to wonder what all the 
fuss was about. 

Before getting down tc deconstruction proper, Professor Culler makes 
a dutiful obeisance in the direction of feminist criticism, in a section 
entitled ‘Reading as a Woman’. It 1s arguable that feminist critics are not 
deconstructing literary works as much as reconstructing them, in their own 
image. Some indeed seem determined to prove that there is an unbridge- 
able difference between works by men and women, and that for them only 
the latter can matter. If so, we are back with the sexist prejudice we 
thought we were trying to overcome in the first place. Now women’s 
reactions to literary works, as far as one can generalize, may certainly not 
be always identical with men’s. In Australasia, and to a lesser degree in 
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Britain, literary courses in universities are taken mainly by women, whether 
their instructors are male or female, and most cf us are conversant with 
the reactions of both sexes to what we teach T> give a striking example 
quoted here, the opening chapter of The Maycr of Casterbridge, where 
Henchard sells his wife to a sailor for five guineas, indeed appears what 
one might call, in the structuralist fashion, a ‘hcmocentric’ narrative. But 
a moment’s reflection will bring up other cases, sich as Silas Marner, with 
an equally ‘homocentric’ narrative yet written by a woman. (Silas Marner, 
most might think, is not George Eliot’s best novel; but that 1s another 
question.) 

Leaving out the additional complication that most nineteenth-century 
readers were probably women anyway, I myself would maintain that both 
women’s and men’s reactions fall comfortably into the normal range of 
subjective value judgments. ‘One may confidently propose a purely differ- 
ential definition: to read as a woman is to avoic reading as a man’, pro- 
claims Professor Culler solemnly. Well, the coniidence is all on his side. 
Perhaps it’s about time we all tried to read as haiman beings, sharing the 
fundamental elements in the human condition: ths contingency of our own 
existence, metaphysical solitude, bondage to time and mortality. The crass 
pontifications of some male critics are not so much due to unavoidable 
‘phailocentrism’ as to the assumption that their subjective views are the 
only possible or ‘correct’ reactions. 

In the last section of Chapter | brief consideration is given to reader- 
response theory in ‘Stones of Reading’, where in particular Culler is suit- 
ably waspish about Stanley Fish. Now there is a certain pleasure in watch- 
ing small fry like Fish flounder about, but his wildly arbitrary and per- 
verse misreadings have been more satisfactorily taken apart by Helen 
Gardner in her Norton Lectures, In Defence of tae Imagination (Harvard 
U P., 1982). The reason, not considered by Culler, why reader-response 
theory 18 not going to get very far, is not only hat it 1s in practice im- 
possible to chart all readers’ responses already evisting, but that it would 
also have to account for all future responses, which we cannot by defini- 
tion know. The ‘ideal reader’, of course, usually turns out to be a mask 
for the critic to attempt to impose his subjective judgments as absolute 
standards 

In Chapter 2, a large indigestible gobbet of 148 pages, Professor Culler 
makes a serious attempt to tackle the work of Jacques Derrida. For once, 
though, his gift for exposition deserts him, respite a curious magpie eclec- 
ticism, bringing in a variety of philosophical re“erences. In this central 
section I have the impression that Culler, trudgirg manfully in Derrida’s 
footsteps, is struggling, not only to explain, but also to understand. and, 
perhaps, that he is not yet fully equipped for an expedition into the philo- 
sophical aspects of his subject. This despite the eathusiastic reading listed 
in 22 pages of bibliography, one of the most useful features of the book. 
No doubt Professor Culler feels a duty to continue ‘mapping contemporary 
theory’, in his self-appointed rôle as rapporteur o? the latest poststractur- 
alist developments. In this respect his book may be compared with another 
recent offering, Vincent Leitch’s Deconstructive Criticism: an Advanced 
Introduction (Columbia U.P., 1983). Culler is much less glassy-eyed to- 
wards his subject than Leitch, who goes in for question-begging termin- 
ology: (‘Lacan perceived that. . ’, not ‘Lacan arbitrarily declared that 
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...). On the other hand Leitch seems by the end of his book to have 
changed his mind about the value of deconstruction Culler sees it through, 
but shows uneasiness by loose writing, such as a gratuitous jibe at Reagan- 
ites, who, whatever their faults, can scarcely be held responsible for mat- 
ters of literary theory, one way or the other Not much literature is indeed 
mentioned in this central section, where the atmosphere is so rarefied— 
Culler on Felman on Derrida on Austin on ‘speech acts’—that there would 
be little possibility of its surviving without oxygen anyway 

One of the difficulties of writing a book like this is that the author 
needs to pose as an instant expert, not only on Derrida and the Yale 
School and their acolytes, but on all the inferior predecessors whom 
Derrida & Co. are setting to rights. Plato, Kant, Hegel; or the moderns, 
Saussure, Husserl, and, oddly, J. L. Austin, resurrected in Paris. But the 
problem then arises, to whom is Professor Culler’s book actually directed? 
Anyone who can adequately cope with what he himself has to say, can 
cope equally well with the deconstructionists themselves, and probably will 
have done so already, without needing an intermediary. As an introduction 
to deconstruction, though, for the relatively unsophisticated reader, the 
book is much too ambitious, trying to cover far too much ground. ‘Critical 
debate should stimulate, not stupefy,’ remarks Culler pertinently in his 
introduction. Nor should it be an exercise in the higher name-dropping. 

The third and last chapter, ‘Deconstructive Criticism’, with practical 
examples, is also something of a ragbag, hopping about from Thoreau to 
Melville, Rousseau, Ovid and so on. And once again it is disappointing: 
the harvest of insights is lean. If deconstruction is the shattering new 
technique which will open our eyes and operate radical revaluations and 
revelations, where are they? Not here. But at least in this section we are 
back with real literature, even if the reinterpretations provided are no more 
convincing or interesting than much other recent work “We seem to end 
up in a mood of negative assurance that is highly productive of critical 
discourse’ (Paul de Man). Or, expressed another way, the ‘denizens of 
deconstruction’, to use Culler’s own felicitous phrase, grim-faced techno- 
crats, put an arbitrary selection of works through the mincer, so they can 
churn out an endless series of articles, highly productive of promotions 
and increments What is lacking is any sense of enjoyment in reading, or 
even of the pleasures of discovery. Culler talks of ‘the inability of decon- 
structive narratives to produce settled knowledge’, in one of a number of 
comments which seem to display an uneasy ambivalence towards his sub- 
ject, and quotes de Man again: ‘Deconstructions of figural texts engender 
lucid narratives which produce, in their turn and as it were within their own 
texture, a darkness more redoubtable than the error they dispel’. Well, now. 

This is, of course, the most cogent refutation of the whole business, 
though Professor Culler shrugs it off lightheartedly. If valid, deconstructive 
principles must be reflexive, and therefore self-deconstructive, or more 
precisely self-destructing. Like the universal right of contestation—based 
ultimately on the notion of systematic doubt—, which if accepted must 
then proceed to contest itself, it is self-contradictory as ar absolute prin- 
ciple. Any attempt to overcome this contradiction, however sophisticated, 
can only be sophistry. 

Most deconstructionists are, ıt seems to this critic, wallowing about in a 
mire of their own making. Tardily struck by the impossibility of arriving 
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at completely objective value-judgments, they rush to the opposite extreme 
of assuming that because all judgments are ultimately subjective, anything 
goes, and all interpretations are equally valid. Or that, because some 
literary works are complex. enigmatic, ambiguous, all works are enigmatic 
and ambiguous—and nothing else Or, because ‘meaning is context-bound 
but context is boundless’, all meaning becomes impossible. Lacking ade- 
quate philosophical training, they are then hypnotized by homespun do-it- 
yourself versions of Zen(o)-like paradoxes. Deconstruction privileges the 
irrational, the illogical, and the self-contradictery; and, in the end, the 
marginal and trivial. De Man again: ‘at this level of reflection, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between a proposition and what constitutes its opposite’. 
It is ındced. But that is no reascn to jump in at the deep end, holding 
one’s nose in one hand, and in the other clutching such doublethink as 
‘speech is already a form of writing’, or ‘the normal is a special case of 
the deviant’. 

There is an alternative view of what deconstzuctionists are up to, one 
which we find little to dispel in this book. This is that the whole enterprise 
consists of clever fools playing silly games. A lot of it is no more than 
puns, or playing on etymologies: Culler himself gravely quotes, with 
approval, such gems as ‘Derrida Re-Marx’, ‘Hegel/aigel’, ‘le vréel’ (vraı- 
réel, and/or vrai-elle), and, at the expense of the poet Francis Ponge, 
‘slgené Ponge = ‘signe-éponge’. On this hostile view, the main difference 
between structuralism and deconstruction is that, for the latter, half- 
understood philosophy has replaced ill-digested lirguistics and anthropology 
as the main inspiration. A gullible taste for a seasoning of sub-Freudian 
psycho(anal) ysis is common to both. Thus the Derridean concept of ‘inva- 
gination’ comes in for respectful consideration And it’s nice to know, 
with Lacan (quoted by Derrida, quoted by Culler), that the phallus is a 
‘privileged signifier’. Some people have another word for it. 

Perhaps the best thing to do with deconstructon is to apply Derrida’s 
own terminology to it, and treat the whole business with profound indif- 
ferance. Professor Culler himself tells us that ‘deconstruction has raised 
issues that critics must either ignore or pursue’. Faced with this insight of 
shattering obviousness, many of the readers who aave followed him so far 
may now choose the ‘ignore’ option. He does his valiant best, but in the 
end seems to be running very fast to stay in the same place. Deconstruc- 
tion, ‘self-subverting’ as it is, raises more questicns than it solves, and as 
a critical fad I cannot see it lasting even as long as structuralism. Mean- 
while, the world goes on. 


University of Western Australia DENIS BOAK 


NARRATOLOGY. The Form and Functioning of Narrative, Gerald 
Prince. Berlin Mouton Publishers, 1982. pp. vii — 184. 


NARRATOLOGY may be defined as the study of the form and functioning of 
narrative. Although the term is relatively new—:t is not included in the 
1976 volume of the O.E D. Supplement—the discipline is not, and it was 
of concern to both Plato and Aristotle. Since c.1970, the subject area has 
been invaded by many scholars from both the humanities and the social 
sciences, notably literary analysts, linguists, biblicists, semioticians and folk- 
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lorists All these have specialized interests in the general field of narra- 
tive,—here examined for its traits,—rather than with the history, meaning 
or aesthetic value of specific novels or tales. 

Thus, the first section of the study is concerned with the features of 
narrative which allow us to characterize its possible specific manifestations 
in pertinent terms—the presence or absence of self-consciousness; the 
anterior, simultaneous or posterior time of the narration; the control of 
the order to events presented; or the fixed, variable or multiple nature of 
the internal point of view. This present analysis will lead ts more easily 
to the question of the reason for this patterning of narrative possibilities 
and to the likely consequent responses (p. 60). 

The material narrated—drawn both from Western European literature 
and original sımple sentences—is then considered from various viewpoints, 
temporal, spatial, causal, as well as from modification, relevance, setting 
and thematic approaches. This leads to the identification of cur usual (and 
well-defined) sets of topic-comment structurings (p.77). 

The second section (pp. 81-104) is concerned with building a formal 
model for normal/unusual/possible manifestations of the features already 
isolated. Clearly this section 1s still tentative and, as presented here, of most 
value to students of oral narrative, primary epic, collections of pre-urban 
folklore, and to those involved in theory/practice of creative writing. Of 
particular interest are the trenchant remarks on reader logic (pp. 93-94). 

The last section (chapters four and five) is the most famihar, dealing as 
it does with the factors which affect our understanding of a narrative and 
our evaluation of its narratıvity. While its most basic usefulness, is for 
students of literary theory, yet the notions embodied—maximal reading, 
narrative relevance, textual constraints, metanarrative signs, ‘legibility’ 
(pp. 132-142), wholeness, etc.—are presented with a freshness which allows 
us to explain ‘why a given novel or story can be and often is interpreted 
in a number of ways’ (p. 142). Equally stimulating is the notion (passim) 
that the age and the style of the culture must determine whether parts of 
the narrative are/were/should be ‘legible’ to the reader. 

Despite the writer’s attempts to deal with the vast range of possible 
forms of narration—it is clear that he ıs most at home with the quality 
novel of French, English, or American provenance. This is borne out by 
his general overlapping with such theorists of the modern novel as E. M. 
Forster (1927), Wayne C Booth (1961), W. J. Harvey (1965), Stanley 
Fish (1970), or Walter Ong (1975). 

Lacking the comprehensiveness of the work of Roland Barthes on nar- 
rative—for myth, legend, fable, epic and drama are not really considered 
—there 1s little doubt thet this study should be most useful as a textbook 
for both senior students and post-graduates. Further, it should prove stimu- 
lating to more advanced scholars of narrative from the mediaeval period 
onwards. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 
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SPRACHE, DISKURS UND TEXT. MEHBSPRACHIGKEIT UND 
GESELLSCHAFT. Akten des 17. Linguistischen Kolloquiums Brüssel 
1982, edited by René Jongen, Sabine De Knog, Peter H. Nelde, Marie- 
Paule Quix. Linguistische Arbeiten 133, 134, Tubingen, Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1983, pp. 254 (Vol. 1), pp. 279 (Vol. 2). 


Two volumes in the series ‘Linguistische Arbeiten’ entitled ‘Sprache, Dis- 
kurs und Text’ (Language, discourse and text) end ‘Mehrsprachigkeit und 
Gesellschaft’ (Multilingualism and society) contain a total of 46 papers 
offered at the 17th Linguistic Colloguium in Brassels in 1982. The Collo- 
quium attracted linguists of manv fields and schools of thought. This is 
reflected in the nature of the papers As the edi-ors point out in the fore- 
word, the broad linguistic spectrum should make the books appealing tu 
many ‘hyphenated’ linguists. Most of the contributions are written in Eng- 
lish or German, French and Dutch being the other languages. They do 
not exceed 10 pages. 

Volume 1 ‘Sprache, Diskurs und Text’ includes 22 contributions in the 
classical fields of syntax, semantics and lexicography as well as in the more 
recently developed field of textlinguistics/discoucse analysis. The lay out 
of the first volume seems less arbitrary to me than that of the second 
volume. The alphabetical order in which the pap2rs are ordered is less dis- 
turbing in the first volume since it 1s subdivided into 5 finer categories 
rather than in two broad ones (second volume). Since it is hard to discuss 
or even summarize all the papers of the first volume, I will make an arbi- 
trary selection out of the several fields of lingnistics. Schmitz’s paper is 
an introduction to the linguistics of abbreviations. He regards abbrevi- 
ations as a type of language which can be subjected to analysis in terms of 
syntax, semantics etc. . In view of the ever increasing use of abbreviations, 
this seems a very interesting topic to pursue. In the field of syntax Daal- 
der investigates the positioning of Dutch finite verbs in statement-like 
sentences. She concludes that of the three verb positions (verb initial in 
clause, verb final and verb in second place) it is the ‘verb in seconc place’ 
position which acts as the unmarked position. The initial and final position 
of the verb gives it a deictic marking. 

The distinction between syncategorematic (context dependent) and cate- 
gorematic (context independent) adjectives is the topic of Zillig’s contri- 
bution ın the field of lexical semantics. He claims that the distinction be- 
tween these two categories of adjectives will reduce the number of explan- 
ations and systematize the interpretations of lexical entries in a dictionary. 
Eckert and Turnbull, Norrick, Rudolph each analyze different ‘Textsorten’ 
(text types) e.g. the language of science fiction, recipes and science (aca- 
demic discourse). Under the heading ‘discourse analysis’ we find reports on 
several forms of replies in English everyday conversation, on the linguistic 
typology of the Sprachspiel, the language of instructions and of parlia- 
mentary interruptions. 

Volume 2 ‘Mehrsprachigkeit und Gesellschaft’ comprises papers gener- 
ally associated with sociolinguistics, the sociology of language, psycho- 
linguistics and contrastive linguistics. It is a pity that the editors (ar pub- 
lishers?) pursued the alphabetical ordering of the papers thus breaking up 
topical clusters e.g. both Kern’s and Trim’s paper deal with the language 
situation in southern Belgium (Arlon, Bocholtz, Deiffelt etc.) from a similar 
point of view but are separated from each other by 7 other papers, Most 
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papers in the ‘Mehrsprachigkeit und Interferenzforschung’ (multilingual- 
ism and the study of interference) section concentrate on European langu- 
age situations although we have a contribution on ‘Writing systems for the 
Apachean languages’ and a description of the language situation in the 
Philippines. Two papers touch upon methodological aspects of socio- 
linguistic investigation: Deprez and Persoons investigate the effect of the 
interviewer on the outcome of attitudinal research, Pabst offers suggestions 
for data collection and selection when trying to describe a historical langu- 
age situation (French period in the Rhineland between 1794-1814). Other 
topics are language minorities in Europe (Ofner) and aspects of language 
planning (Sakaguchi, Kelz). Under the heading Psycholinguistik, kon- 
trastive Linguistik, Konversationsanalyse’ (psycholinguistics, contrastive 
linguistics and conversational analysis), there is a preponderance of child 
language studies. Furthermore Ranschaert deals with the function of langu- 
age in psychoanalysis, Hess-Luttich reports on the difficulties of translating 
idioms and Lurquin presents a language system for mute people. 

Since most papers are relatively short, few of them do more than to 
skim over a certain problem or report the findings of a research project. 
A reader expecting elaborate descriptions of the topic will therefore be 
disappointed. In their role as sources of information on research in pro- 
gress, the two volumes are highly successful. 


Monash University ANNE PAUWELS 


SEMANTIC STRUCTURES FOR THE SYNTAX OF COMPLEMENTS 
AND AUXILIARIES IN ENGLISH. J. W. Ney. The Hague, Mouton, 
1981, pp. ix + 165. 


Semantic Structures for the Syntax of Complements and Auxiliaries in 
English (henceforth ‘SSSCAE’) is a disappointing book in many ways. 
Firstly, the title is, despite its length, both vague and slightly misleading. 
SSSCAE offers, specifically, a Weınreich-style semantic-feature analysis 
incorporated in an Aspects-style transformational model, and the only 
auxiliaries to which the analysis 1s applied are the modals. 

Secondly, an inordinate amount of time is spent surveying previous 
studies For instance, of the 88 pages on modals, 55 are devoted to a sur- 
vey, and 33 (of which several are still simply reports of others’ work) to 
Ney’s analysis. Some of the studies surveyed, once discussed, are rejected 
by Ney simply on the basis that their theoretical orientation is at variance 
with his own. For instance the Pullum and Wilson treatment (‘Autonomous 
syntax and the analysis of auxiliaries, Language 53 (1977) 741-788), 18 dis- 
missed as ‘trivial’ because it concentrates on questions regarded as ‘of 
importance within the autonomous syntax pcsition of transformational 
theory.’ (p. 103). 

Thirdly, the author-by-author structuring of Ney’s surveys results in 
critical issues involving English complements and modals being treated 
piecemeal. For instance, the important question of the membership of the 
class of modals is raised briefly (p. 96) during a discussion of the Pullum 
and Wilson study, but only because the question happens to have been 
raised by Pullum and Wilson. 

Fourthly, much of Ney’s surveys appears irrelevant to, and certainly 
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has little bearing upon, the feature analyses which he proposes. This is 
the case with Ney’s discussion of the ‘higher vezb analysis’ of modals in 
Chapter 6. It may further be notec that Ney unfairly dismisses this analy- 
sis having considered only arguments advanced ın ıts favour by Newmeyer 
(English Aspectual Verbs. Mouton, 1975). The more compelling arguments 
of Huddleston (An Introduction to English Transjormatıonal Syntax. Long- 
man, 1976), for instance, are nowhere acknowledged. Ney’s surveys con- 
tain, on the other hand, some glaring omissions For instance he tediously 
criticises Palmer’s treatment (The English Verb. Longman, 1974) of the 
modals, apparently unaware that Palmer himself, in a more recently pub- 
lished book (Modality and the English Modals. Longman, 1979) has made 
very simular criticisms of his own eerlier treatment. Palmer’s 1979 book was 
published two years before SSSCAE! 
Fifthly, SSSCAE contains an unforgivable number of spelling errors and 
inaccurate quotations (many of the latter so serious that it is impossible 
to follow Ney’s argument without consulting the original). For instance, 
in a set of examples on pp. 99-100 quoted from Akmajian and Wasow 
(‘The constituent structure of VP and AUX and the position of the verb 
be’, Linguistic Analysis 1 (1975) 205-240), in add:tion to such misspellings 
as ‘posititivists’ and ‘revolutionzed’, the symbol ‘@’ is twice presented us 
‘O’ and once omitted, one word is wrongly inser-ed, and several wrongly 
omitted. On p. 94 a sentence from Pullum and W_lson is wrongly given as 
‘With no job, John would be happy’ (for ‘...., would John be happy’). 
On p.76 a sentence presented as ungrammatical in Palmer (The English 
Verb. Longman, 1974) is quoted without the as-erisk. I shall include in 
this discussion of unintentional errors (generously?), Ney’s presentation 
of the unstressed form of can as [kin], and the stressed form as [kAn]. 
Sixthly, Ney attacks Chomskyan linguistics for divorcing itself so far 
from the data that it 1s no longer zn empirical science, and himself deter- 
mines to ‘stay much closer to the data.’ (p.4). Time and again he berates 
other linguists for their acceptance or rejection of invented sentences, but 
in so doing merely replaces their allegedly shaky judgements with his own. 
It is interesting to note, in this respect, the frequency with which Ney 
uses the modal would when quesioning other linguists’ grammaticality 
judgements (e.g. ‘it would appear that Pizzini’s grammaticality judgements 
are incorrect’ (p. 38); ‘it would seem that the sentences at (37) are equally 
grammatical or ungrammatical’ (p. 40); ‘it would appear that the evidence 
is probably spurious’ (p.41)). Is Ney implicitly acknowledging that he can 
be no more certain of the ‘truth’ himself, while data are being derived 
introspectively? It is a pity that Ney did not come to realize, as did 
Palmer (1979), that ultimately it is necessary, if one is to make a truly 
comprehensive and systematic study of areas so complex as those of Eng- 
lish complements and English modals, to resort to the careful investigation 
of actual texts. Failure to do so results in the impressionistic one-upman- 
ship (‘my intuitions are better than yours’) which has become a notorious 
hallmark of transformational linguistics. On one occasion Ney refers to an 
attempt to add empirical support to his judgement that the sentences 
*(60) (b) Tom I think should get a prize’ and ‘(60) (d) Tom I want to get 
a prize’ are ungrammatical. He says: ‘Sentences :n the form of (60) (b) 
and (60)(d) turn out to be rated ungrammatical by 70% of students sur- 
veyed and unacceptable, that is, unusable in normal prose style, by 100% 
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of these students.’ (p. 48). No further details are given, and the reader is left 
wondering how the students’ judgements were elicited (e.g., whether they 
were provided with any context, whether the sentences were provided 
orally or vısually—factors which, it is now well-known, significantly affect 
grammatıcalıty judgements). Be that as it may, anyone who has worked 
with spoken texts will immediately recognize sentences such as (60) (b) and 
(60) (d) as quite common. 

Space prevents a thorough discussion of the inaccuracy and naivety 
which pervade SSSCAE. One can gauge their extent however, by looking 
closely at a single section of the book. Consider Ney’s survey of Palmer 
(1974) on pages 70-77. Not the least confused here 1s the treatment of 
negation with the modals. Palmer’s claim that ‘no obligation to act equals 
permission (misquoted by Ney as ‘obligation’) to act’ is claimed to be 
‘demonstrably false’, for ‘If it were true, the following statements would 
be equivalent: (7)(a) You may not see your boyfriend Alonzo anymore 
(negative permission); (t) You don’t have to see your boyfriend Alonzo 
any more (negative obligation or necessity); (c) You must not see your 
boyfriend Alonzo anymore (prohibition)’. (p. 73). It is difficult to see why 
Ney includes (7) (b). It is not logically equivalent to (a) and (c), and 
he ignores it in the ensuing discussion. He unfairly questions Palmer’s 
attribution of equivalence to sentences such as (a) and (c) on the basis 
that they differ in terms of pragmatic intensity, when Palmer had claimed 
for such sentences no more than logical equivalence. Even more serious is 
the following blunder: egain quoting Palmer, Ney contends that ‘If no 
permission to act equals obligation nct to act (1974: 133), the following 
would be synonymous: (9)(a) You may not walk on the grass. (= You 
do not have permission to walk on the grass.); (b) You don’t have to 
walk on the grass. (= You have no obligation to walk on the grass.).’ 
(p. 74). Surely Palmer’s ‘obligation not to’ is not the same as ‘no obliga- 
tion to’ in Neys sentence (9)(b). The modal which Ney should have 
used in (9)(b) 18 mustn't. 

Other flaws in Ney’s treatment of Palmer perhaps fall into the category 
of (nevertheless unforgivable) ‘oversights’. He criticizes Palmer on p. 76 
for not admitting to the neutralization of his (Palmer’s) ‘subject onented/ 
discourse oriented’ distinction in the existence of a permission meaning for 
can. Palmer in fact makes this very admission on p.102 of his book. Again, 
Ney takes Palmer to task for inconsistency by comparing Palmer’s state- 
ments that (1974: 120) ‘. . .ought, however has a past time (which Ney 
misquotes as ‘tense’) form in ought to have’, and that (1974: 125. ‘. . .the 
other four modals must, ought, dare and need have no past tense form at 
all’, Ney fails to see that Palmer is drawing a distinction between morpho- 
logically inflected past tense forms such as could and would, and a past 
time form such as ought to have. Finally, he attacks Palmer for referring 
(1974: 129) to a non-existent discussion of conditional should in section 
5.5.4. Palmer’s reference does contain a typographical error (it should 
read 5.5.3); but had Ney taken the trouble to read Palmer a little more 
closely he would have readily discovered this. 

Ney’s own contribution, his semantic feature analyses, contains few in- 
sights for those familiar with the literature on complements and modals 
in English. His features are mostly derived from previous studies and 
especially, for the modals-analysis, from Marino (‘A feature analysis of 
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the modal system of English’, Lingua 12 (1973) 597-601). The desire 
(familiar in feature matrix analyses) for neatness and symmetry, results 
in a partial treatment, For instance, the troublescme polysemy of can as a 
root modal (ie. either ‘ability’ or ‘permission’) 1s resolved by con- 
veniently ignoring the latter meaning. Arbitrariness, of a type criticized 
in other studies by Ney, is also in evidence. Consider the following example 
of a tendency being forced into an absolute distinction: ‘. . . the action 
in the verbs marked by the root meanings of the modals tends to be less 
contingent than the action in the verbs marked by the epistemic meanings 
of the modals; hence, all of the root meanings are marked [—CON- 
TINGENCY] and all of the epistemic meanings are marked [+CON- 
TINGENCY)’. (p. 131). 

Readers of SSSCAE are given the impression, from the sparseness of 
references to other feature matrix studies, that Ney’s approach is novel. 
However there is no shortage of linguists who have analysed the English 
modals in this fashion. They include Twaddell, Joas, Bouma and Marino 
Elsewhere in SSSCAE, Ney presents established fasts as discoveries made 
by himself. For instance, the well-known fact tha: the scope of negation 
with modals is predictable from s-ress and junture is presented as if 
newly-discovered (p. 121). 

Sadly, SSSCAE is a book which contributes little to the state of our 
linguistic knowledge. The original sections in which semantic features for 
English complements and modals are presented would have been, in my 
view, more suitably published in the form of one or two shortish articles. 


University of New South Wales PETER C. COLLINS 


CATEGORIAL GRAMMAR AND WORD-FORMATION: THE DE- 
ADJECTIVAL ABSTRACT NOUN IN ENGLISH. K. Reichl. Tubingen, 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1982, pp. x + 253. 


THIS book will appeal both to readers who would like a not-too-daunting 
introduction to categorial grammar and to those seeking a comprehensive 
description of English de-adjectival abstracts. For the former Reichl pro- 
vides a detailed exposition of the principles of cat2gorial grammar, tracing 
its development by philosophers and linguists throughout the twentieth 
century, from Husserl’s source work, Logische Untersuchungen, through 
the ‘standard’, surface-structure oriented version developed in the 1950s 
by Bar-Hillel, Curry, Hız and others, to Saumjan’s applicatıve grammar, 
to Montague grammar and its varıants, and ultımately proposing a deep- 
structure categorial model along the lines of that proposed by the formal 
semanticist D. Lewis (in ‘General Semantics’, Syathese (1970-71) 18-67). 
For the latter type of reader Reichl offers a w-de-ranging discussion of 
word-formation processes in English and their treatment in a variety of 
grammatical models, culminating im an analysis of a well-defined corpus 
(compiled mostly from Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary, with the 
Brown University Corpus being used for frequercy counts). 

Though the subtitle suggests a limited, even esoteric, area of study, 
Reich] intimates on the first page of his ‘Introduction’ that it is one which 
leads unavoidably into some of the most controversial and ramified ques- 
tions facing linguists today. For instance the discussion of the place of 
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word-formation in a range of grammars in Chapter 2 inevitably draws 
him into a consideration of the transformationalist-lexicelist controversy. 
Later in Chapter 5 in his syntactic analysis of de-adjectival abstracts, 
Reichl stresses the sub-lexemic character of derivation by adopting a lexi- 
calist position. The insights of transformationalists and generative semanti- 
cists are not neglected however, for Reich! has recourse to them in the 
semantic component of his model. Another fundamental problem comes 
to the fore in Chapter 3: the possible incompatibility of the (propositional) 
semantics developed by philosophers of language with the (lexical) seman- 
tics traditionally pursued oy linguists. Reichl suggests that the gap can be 
bridged in a ‘common sense model of reality’ according to which the 
meaning of a general term ıs viewed as the possession by a speech- 
community’s language-users of ‘a principle which relates models of reality 
to individual instances of the concept’ (p. 88). 

The categorial framework enables Reichl to relate a veriety of deriva- 
tional phenomena which other widely accepted grammatical models have 
pursued singly (with the result that they have been unable to provide com- 
prehensive explanations or have been forced to either ‘bend’ facts or 
neglect them in an attempt to attain comprehensiveness). So, while the 
Bloomfieldians treated word-formation as a morphological process, the 
‘early’ transformationalists (e.g. Lees) as a syntactic process, and more 
recent models (e.g. generative semantics, case grammar, x-bar grammar) 
as a semantic process, Reichl draws on the insights of all three approaches. 
In order to impose some order upon the complexity of the derivational 
morphology of the de-adjectival abstract in English, Reichl presents a num- 
ber of graphs (based on those developed by applicative grammarians) 
which enable us to see individual derivational processes in the context of 
the derivational mechanisms of the English language. Unfortunately, as 
Reich! admits, these graphs can not be truly generative devices given the 
lexically-mixed nature of English (as a result of which English words are 
not always readily segmentable into denvational elements; and even when 
they are segmented, the resultant elements are not always productive). 

A few minor criticisms relate to careless proofreading (e.g. acceptibility 
(p. 20), ifs for its (p.87), feasable (p.144), aut- (for ant-) adjectives 
(p. 183)), a style which 1s occasionally awkward (e.g. “There is, of course, 
the possibility to categorize unfortunately as a verb-adverb. . (p.51) 
and occasionally ponderous (e.g. ‘To a discussion of this functional view 
of language and some of the problems for the construction of a categorial 
grammar resulting from it the first pert of this chapter will be devoted.’ 
(p.89)), and finally to several questionable acceptability judgements, 
The first of these, on pp. 19-20, involves the form pitifulnessfulnessful, 
for whose acceptance Reichl argues or. the basis of the (dubious?) gram- 
maticality of ‘John has the quality oZ having the quality of having the 
quality of being pitiful’ and the existence of a paraphrase relationship 
between the members of the pairs: ‘John has (shows) pity/John is pitiful’; 
‘John has (shows) pitifulness/John ha3 the quality of being pitiful’, But 
are the members of the first pair paraphrases in contempcrary English? 
Surely pitiful more usually means ‘exciting or deserving of pity’ than 
‘showing pity’ (of ‘pitying’). Again, on pp. 137-137, we may question 
Reichl’s claim that the following sentences form a ‘paraphrastic set’: 
‘a. John thinks that the Indus valley script is decipherable; b, John thinks 
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that the Indus valley script can be deciphered; c. John thinks (that) it (is) 
possible that the Indus valley script is/will be deciphered; d. John thinks 
(that) it (is) possible to decipher the Indus velley scnpt’. Sentence c. 
seems to me to be the odd-one-out here, the ‘possibility’ that it expresses 
being of the ‘epistemic’ or ‘factual’ type and thus differing from the ‘deon- 
tic’ ag en possibility expressed by -able, can and possible to in 
a, b., and d. 

All in all, Reichl has produced a very important and scholarly piece of 
work. There may not be too many insights for (the probably small num- 
ber of) linguists who have already set about mastering the daunting for- 
malism of a Montague-type ‘universal grammar’, but for these who want 
a sound introduction that keeps ths mathematical and logical apparatus to 
an acceptable minimum, this book can be recommended. Even those readers 
who wish to glean just enough from the discusstor of categorial grammars 
to be able to follow Reichl’s treatment of the derivation of de-adjectival 
abstracts cannot fail to be fascinated by the mamy parallels between the 
development of categorial grammar and that of transformational models 
(e.g. the rejection of a surface-structure in favour of a deep-structure 
orıentation; the tendency for ground-breaking works such as Chomsky’s 
Syntactic Structures and Montague's “The Proper Treatment of Quantifica- 
tion in Ordinary English’ to be applied to only fragments of language). 


University of New South Wales PETER COLLINS 


OLD HIGH GERMAN READER WITH COMPUTER-FORMATTED 
TRANSLATION, GLOSSARY AND CONCCRDANCE. John Newman 
with the assistance of Richard Sproat. Reynoldsburg (Ohio), Advocate 
Publishing Group, 1981, pp.ü + 157. 


ANYONE who has ever trıed to learn or teach Old High German (OHG) 
is aware of the basic difficulty—that each scribe made up his own spelling 
system, Since OHG contained a number of sounds not present in Lann, 
the scribes were faced with the problem of somehow representing these 
non-Latin sounds using the Latin alphabet. Tne fact that there was no 
spelling tradition to fall back on led to a bewildering variety of spellings 
for practically any given phoneme. There was also considerable dialect dif- 
ferentiation. The student approaching OHG is therefore faced with a 
variety of spelling systems representing a variety cf dialects with a variety 
of phonemic systems. Because these dialects are referred to collectively as 
Old High German, the student expects some sort cf uniformity and is con- 
fusd when he doesn’t get it. Perhaps the most confusing thing of all is that 
OHG dictionaries and glossaries in OHG reade-s usually arrange their 
entries according to the spelling used in the East Franconian Tatian. To 
use the glossary when reading an Alemannic text one therefore needs to 
know the set of ‘rules’ by which one converts Alemannic to East Fran- 
conian. Few beginning students are in a position >o work out these rules. 
As a consequence looking up words becomes a hit-or-miss propcsition 
based on guesswork and fraught with frustraticn. Consequently many stu- 
dents hate OHG from the outset and can’t wait to be finished with it. This 
is a pity. It is precisely the variety of spellings which makes OHG inter- 
esting. 
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Old High German Reader (OHGR) goes a long way towards getting 
students over this initial hurdle. OHGR contains four OHG texts: an 8th 
century Alemannıc Pater Noster (2 pp.), an excerpt from Otfrid (late 9th 
century South Rhine Frenconian—42 pp.), Notker’s German prologue to 
his translation of Boethius (ca. 1000—Alemannic—14 pp.) and an excerpt 
from Otloh’s Prayer (11th century Bavarian—14 pp.). The texts are not as 
long as the number of pages suggests. Each page of the reader contains six 
lines of text and each line of text contains only about four or five words, 
but each line 1s fully explicated. The best way to show how this is done is 
to reproduce the first line of the first text. 


P001 Fater unseer, thu pist in himile, 


fater unse:r du: wesan in himil 
[NomSg] [AdjNomSg] [2PrNomSg] [Prs2Sg] {P] [DatSg] 
father our you be in heaven 


Our Father who art in heaven 


The first line 1s the OHG text (P001 indicates Pater Noster line 1). The 
second line gives the citation (dıctiorary) form of each word. The third 
line analyzes each word, giving information about word class, declension 
and conjugation. The fourth line gives the basic meanıng of each word. The 
fifth line gives a relatively free translation of the first line. 

The advantages of this sort of presentation are obvious. First of all, the 
student knows immediately what the text means. This dispenses with the 
false but widespread notion that deciphering the text is all that is expected 
of the student. The student has the ciation forms, so he can use an OHG 
dictionary if he wishes. He has the grammatical information necessary to 
help him understand why the text means what it means. Thus armed he 1s 
ready to get into the phonology, where the real interest lies. For instance, 
one can see from this line that WGmec *-d- has shifted to OHG /t/ 
(fater) and that “p- has not yet shifted to /d/ (thu). One can also surmise 
from pist WGme *bist(t), that *p- has probably shifted to /pf/, leaving both 
p and b available as spellings for the Alemannic voiceless bilabial stop, 
WGmc *b. 

The texts are presented in computer format and a computer or word 
processor was used to compile the concordance and glossary which, along 
with a short grammatical sketch, make up the rest of the bock. The glossary 
(24 pp.) lists each word in the texts in its citation form with a definition 
and an itemization of its occurrences. Grammatical information additional 
to that provided in the parsing of the texts is provided in the glossary, e.g. 
gender of nouns and class of strong and weak verbs. In the itemization of 
occurrences, those of identical grammatical form are grouped together so 
that the reader can look up all instances of the accusative singular of the 
feminine personal pronoun or whatever, There are some problems associ- 
ated with this, which I will get to shortly. 

The concordance (33 pp.) lists each word in its original spelling and con- 
text. One can therefore gain some sort of idea of the syntactic patterns of 
OHG. The grammatical sketch (16 pp.) gives paradigms cf nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and pronouns. References to more detailed grammars, more ex- 
tensive readers, and dictionaries are zıven. 

There are a few misprints and other infelicities. In the concordance, p. 114 
belongs between pp. 122 and 123. Parsed forms in the glossary are listed in 
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what seems at first a strange order, Plural verb forms are listed before 
singulars and the case forms of nouns and pronouns are listed in the order 
Accusative, Dative, Genitive, Instrumetal, Nominztive, ic. in alphabetical 
order. The word bedurfi appears three times in OEGR, always in the same 
phrase. In the glossary and the text this is twice parsed as Present tense 
indicative ist person singular and once as Ist person present subjunctive. 
AU three instances are Present subjunctive lst person singular. Among the 
forms of er ‘he’ there is listed a Past subjunctive 3rd person singular. 
Ander is listed with the gloss ‘other’ but with no cccurrences. Then comes 
ander ‘second’ with five occurrences, then andere:r ‘other’ with one occur- 
rence. Andere:r is an inflected form and belongs with the first ander. Biten 
‘ask’ is listed twice, once with citation form biten (two occurrences) and 
once with citation form bittan (one occurrence). Im the text the one occur- 
rence of bittan is spelled biten. In the grammatical sketch the interrogative 
pronouns are spelled hwer and Awaz; in the glosszry they are spelled wer 
and waz. Eigun is once listed as an adjective when it is a 3rd person plural 
verb In the introduction it is stated that the citation forms in the glcssary 
are identical with the first form in Rudolf Schütze.chel’s Althochdeutsches 
Wörterbuch (Tubingen: Max Niemeyer, 1969). Tte first entry in the glos- 
sary, aber ‘but’, is listed in Schützeichel as afur. E is fair enough fer the 
word to be spelled aber in the glossary since every occurrence in OHGR 
is spelled aber, but anyone working from OHGR who wanted to look up 
the word in Schützeichel would be in trouble. 

In the grammatical sketch anst (p.4) should be glossed ‘favor’, not 
‘flavor’. 

In the texts diacritics are used to indicate stress and vowel length when 
the original contained such markers. The diacritic used for stress tends to 
merge with the dot of the ‘1’, so that stressed ‘i’ does not show up as 
such. The word ‘io’ in the Otfrid excerpt is wvitten consistently with 
stress on the ‘o’, but the word is never stressed in any manner in the Otfrid 
editions I have seen. Vowel length is not providei for the Pater Noster, 
even though it is indicated in other editions. (On the other hand, vowel 
length is provided in OHGR in the citation forms.) On p.30 the word 
‘méters’ in the third line of the text should read ‘metres’. 

It is unlikely that anything in the glossary, concordance, texts or gram- 
mar will cause serious confusion. Most of the infel cities are typographical 
errors or problems associated with the computer printout, but, since the 
book sets out to reduce confusion, these matters should be straightened out 
if the book goes into a second edition, which I hcpe it does. It is a very 
good book, these minor quibbles notwithstanding. 

There is not enough material in the book to support a semester or full- 
year course in OHG, but the book can easily be us2d as a primer for such 
a course, the student then moving on to another more extensive OHG 
reader when finished with this one. A student wEo has worked through 
this book carefully should be in a position to tackle the rest of OHG with 
confidence. The book could also be utilized quite successfully on its own 
for the OHG part of a course on the history of the German language 

All in all this is a revolutionary and excellent -extbook for beginning 
OHG and a significant contribution to German studies. The book helps the 
beginning student over the initial hurdles and at the same time enables the 
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interesting things about the OHG lanzuage to be opened up to the student 
who wishes to pursue them. 


Monash University E. M. WILKINSON 


SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGE STRUCTURES. E. Haugen. A compara- 
tive historical survey. Tubingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1982, pp. xi + 225. 


THERE are six norms of written language in Scandinavia: Icelandic, Faro- 
ese, Nynorsk (a form of Norwegian language based on northern Nor- 
wegian dialects), Bokmal (a form of Norwegian of which the written 
language is based on Danish), Swedish and Danish. Until 1976 there was 
no single book which traced the deveiopment of these norms from the pre- 
histone times to the present. Ther Einar Haugen’s The Scandinavian 
Languages was published and now we also have Scandinavian Language 
Structures by the same writer. 

The aim of the book 1s to give tke student of Scandinavian languages 
and linguistics an outline of ‘the major structural developments of the Scan- 
dinavian or Nordic languages’. Hence it follows that the disposition 1s 
different from Haugen’s previous boox in the sense that the various linguis- 
tic aspects are introduced in separate chapters instead of being woven 
together in a periodical account. 

After a short historical presentaticn the main themes are introduced— 
phonology (divided into prosody, vocalic and consonantal structures), 
morphology (nominal and verbal inflections), syntax and lexicon. 

In the chapters on phonology and morphology a development is de- 
scribed—using clear rules and many tables—from a constructed Proto- 
Scandinavian to Common Scandinevian, c.750-1050 (also mainly con- 
structed since the written sources are so few), East and West Scandinavian, 
c.1050-1350, Middle Scandinavian, c.:350-1500, and Modern Scandinavian, 
c.1500 until the present. 

During Common Scandinavian distinct Nordic features can be discerned, 
while Danish and Swedish-——East Scandinavian—start drifting apart from 
West Scandinavian ın the following period. In Middle Scandinavian Low 
German exercised an enormous influence on mainly Danish and Swedish, 
thus widening the gap between the mainland and the insular languages. 

During Modern Scandinavian many factors, e.g. the art of printing, the 
consolidation of national states and the Reformation (Bible translations in 
Sweden in 1641, in Denmark in 1550) helped to bring about uniform 
norms of written language based on the elite dialects. 

In the chapters on syntax and lexicon Common Scandinavian is used as 
a starting point, Here, as in the other chapters, the story is partly one of 
influence from abroad—in addition to Low German from (among others) 
Latin and Greek (religion and learning); High German (the Bible trans- 
lations); Dutch (trade and shipping; French (politics, fashion, culture), 
and Englısh. But ıt is also. as far as the mainland languages are concerned, 
a development from a synthetic to ar. analytic linguistic structure, i.e. from 
rich inflectional patterns to firm word order and place-holders (the neces- 
sity to indicate the subject as well as the copula in each sentence). As & 
result morphology and syntax become so closely linked together that the 
division into chapters which Haugen has chosen has its drawbacks in repe- 
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titions and constant references frcm one chapter to another. 

On the whole, nevertheless, ore cannot help but feel admiration for 
Haugen’s work. The limitations of the book, if any, lie in its limited for- 
mat, which has resulted in simplifications in the historical presentation of 
the introduction and made the survey in the chepters on phonology too 
compact. But Haugen has throughout the book facilitated reading by lucid 
definitions of terms and clear summaries. 

Haugen concludes by giving an account of the developments in recent 
years, such as the Icelanders’ pers:stent efforts to keep their language free 
from foreign influence; the Faroese’ difficulties in doing the same as the 
population is smaller and the literary tradition weaker; and the Nor- 
wegians’, the Danes’ and the Swedes’ tendency to yield to a continuous 
influence from English—as well as permitting the written to approach the 
spoken langauge, Haugen confines himself to an cutline of the trends, giv- 
ing no subjective opinions. In any case that would have been beyond the 
scope of his book. Yet there is every reason to express concern about the 
promptness of the mainland languages to adopt new English words, with 
the accompanying consequences for both phonology and morphology. 
Some Swedish linguists have even expressed fear about Swedish people 
speaking English by the end of the century. Naturally, this is an exagger- 
ation, but I conclude by giving en example: thriller is now well estab- 
lished in Swedish. According to Srenska Akademiens Ordlista, which Hau- 
gen accurately describes as ‘a kind of blue book cf “correct” Swedish’, th- 
should be pronounced [t]. All Swedes have, however, studied English and 
therefore most people say [6], which indicates that Swedish regains a 
phoneme which along with [5] was changed :nto [t] and [d] in the 15th 
century. One must ask what would be the plurel of thriller and words 
such as cocktail, baby, and bag? Although Svenska Akademiens Ordlista 
suggests that they be incorporated in Swedish word patterns (thriller or 
thrillrar; cocktailar; babyar or babyer; bagar or taggar) most Swedes use 
the s-plural and consequently Swedish gains yet another plural allomorph. 

Influence from foreign languages has been and is part of the develop- 
ment of the Scandinavian languages, but if the national cultural heritage is 
to be preserved—including the ability to read the rich literature of the 
18th and the 19th centuries—it is vital that the Scandinavian bodies estab- 
lished to maintain linguistic and stylistic purity strive more actively than 
hitherto to let their decisions anc guidelines be known to the public as 
well as to the linguists. 


University of Melbourne B. J. P. LUNDAHL 
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SPECTACLE IN THE RECEPTIONS OF PROUST’S 
A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU 


CHRIS MANN 


James Cook Univesity 


THE idea of a spectacle helps to identify three components of the 
reception in A la recherche, which in turn relate the reception closely 
to the plot and main themes of the work. I wish to show that these 
three components are indeed spectacles, and then to demonstrate 
the relation they bear to the themes and tre plot. 

A spectacle requires a spectator and the spectacular. It is essentially 
the passive visual experiencing of a scene or an event which is or 
is presented as being out of the ordinary. The spectator does not 
normally contribute more than his fix2d attention and some other 
indication of his excitement. 

In the context of literature the spectacle may exist at several 
levels. The ultimate specta-or is normally the reader, though it 1s 
not impossible to imagine someone watching the reader read, and 
someone else watching the watcher, end so on in an infinite 
regression. Nowadays the reader ıs being invited by critics and 
perhaps authors to be less passive than in the past; my reader is 
of the old-fashioned variety. It may be said that the book, unless 
it has illustrations, gold binding, unusual print or Mallarmean word- 
spacing is never a spectacle in the terms of my definition, since 
it cannot be visually exciling. However, the reader does convert 
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the text into various equivalents suggested by it, whether they be 
abstract ideas, emotions or sensory perceptions. Among these sensory 
perceptions will be some visual ones. 

In A la recherche there are many passages which are given visual 
equivalents by the reader, and quite a number of the latter must 
be accorded the status of a spectacle, either because the text’s 
‘characters actively promote them as ‘such, or because the reader 
‘‘spontaneausly’ — no doubt under pressure from unseen forces like 
the author — recognizes them as being spectacular. He might, of 
course, moved by the excitement of reading a work of literature, 
and a work of literature which he has been told is great literature, 
see a spectacle in every visual equivalent presented to him. This 
reader has not felt this to be so, but it will be up to other readers 
to decidé’ whether or not to agree ‘with him. It might also be objected, 
on the other hand, that this reader has excluded passages which 
have an obviously spectacular quality. However, while it is true 
some spectacles have been excluded, it ıs hoped that it will be seen 
to have been done consistently. The basis of the choice will be 
discussed below. Anotker objection that might be made to the 
methodology of my study is that it does not attempt to differentiate 
between spontaneous spectacles and promoted ones. However, as 
most of the spectacles will be shown to be both, the problem of 
the consistency 2 my categorization will remain at most a minor 
one. 

As noted de among all the spectacles of A la recherche a 
choice has been made: the spectacles which have been selected are 
those which have to do with the receptions. Other spectacles do 
exist. For example, the hero much admires the various seascapes 
framed by his window at Balbec, or the hawthorn blossoms which 
grace the-altar of the church in Combray, or the hedgerow near 
Tansonville; again, he is transfixed at the sight of the duchesse de 
Guermantes in church, or la Berma an stage. These spectacles and 
those which occur in the receptions could doubtless be studied 
together — perhaps from the viewpoint of the spectacle and the 
vocation of the artist in A /a recherche J have chosen to concentrate 
on the receptions as they form a convenient, important (about a 
quarter of A la recherche :s devoted to them) and neglected subset, 
and spectacles play a central röle in.them. Ä 

A last methodological objection may be that the spectacles, while 
playing a central röle in the receptiors, do not occupy the whole 
of each reception, nor do they provide the only way of treating 
them. This is not contested. On the one hand, for example, the 
receptions could obviously be studied for the insights they could 
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give into the society of the day; on the other, it will be seen that 
I do not myself always remain strictly within the limits of the spectacle 
(see in particular the section on the general behaviour of the duchesse 
de Guermantes at her receptions). Nonetheless, I hope it will be 
shown that a study which concentrates maialy only on the spectacle 
is helpful in isolating ways in wh.ch the receptions are closely related 
to the themes and plot of A /a recherche. 

The receptions referred to are the major social gatherings of A 
la recherche, and may be described, without doing too much violence 
to the facts, as either Mme Verdurin recepzions or duchesse de 
Guermantes ones. This is possible because the few receptions which 
are not actually given by the duzhesse or Mme Verdurin are closely 
associated with one or the other of the two women. Those which 
Mme Swann gives are characterized by the same chumminess which 
prevails at Mme Verdurin’s. At Mme Swann’s, the guests, 


trouvaient... — souvenir peut-être du petit noyau dont Odette 
avait gardé, depuis le schisme, les traditions — le couvert mis, 
ete.: 


For her part, the duchesse, when she is not ziving a reception herself, 
attends — with one exception to which I will refer later — only 
receptions given by other Guermantes: we see her at the princesse 
de Guermantes’ twice, and oncz at Mme de Villeparisis’. The aura 
of this duchesse, who is the inczrnation of Tesprit des Guermantes’, 
the most exclusive member of her set and the touchstone of its 
elegance, would probably hovez over these getherings even without 
her physical presence. Be that as it may, she does in fact come 
to all these receptions and is a central figure at them. The impression 
that they revolve around her is strengthened, moreover, by the fact 
that the hero’s eyes are forever fixed upon her. and his step regulated 
to hers: 


Tout en marchant a côté ce moi, la duchesse de Guermantes 
laissait la lumière azurée de ses yeux flotter devant elle.... Nous 
avancions entre une double aaie d’invités, lesquels, sachant qu'ils 
ne connaitraient jamais. “Criane”, voulaient au moins, comme 
une curiosité, la montrer a kur femme “Ursule, vite, vite, venez 
voir madame de Guermantes qui cause avec ce jeune homme.” 
(II, 668) 


Thus, while it is true that not all the receptions the duchesse 
attends are actually hers, and that Mme Swann gives some receptions 
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which Mme Verdurin does not go to — and which I will therefore 
occasionally refer to in their own right — it is evident that these 
two women dominate the receptions of their respective sets. 

These receptions are spectacles in at least four ways. Any reception 
is a spectacle in itself, and in addition the ones under discussion 
contain within them other spectacles which are not necessarily a 
part of the average reception. It is these extra spectacles which interest 
me ın particular, but I must spend just a moment considering the 
general atmosphere of the reception in A la recherche to show that 
it has the qualities of a spectacle, since it 1s because the reception 
has these qualities that it acts as an effective environment in which 
to produce other spectacles. The excitement is contagious. 

The reception, then, is presented either by the hero or 
anonymously in the third person. In either event, there is little 
indication of excitement in the presentation. The third person 
narrative would tend to exclude such an intrusion in general, the 
hero remaining the shadowy figure he so often is in A la recherche 
when looking at the world outside him. The excitement is aroused 
indirectly and felt mainly by the reader. He is impressed by the 
sense of occasion generated by the massing of servants in rich livery, 
the entry of the guests — the ring of their names and the elegance 
of their clothing — and the size and number of the rooms in which 
the reception 1s held. It ıs true that, compared to the duchesse’s 
receptions, Mme Verdurin’s are, to begin with, poor affairs. But 
on the one hand they become more splendid, and on the other, 
even at the outset, they are planned gatherings of a particular ‘faune’ 
in its own special environment, so that the reader’s attention 1s caught 
by the spectacle, even if he has the impression more of being at 
a zoo than at an opera. 

Within these settings are found three other spectacles. Of these, 
the one which the reader most readily perceives as a spectacle is 
the artistic performance. The artistic performance stands apart from 
the everyday happenings of life by its nature as a comment on this 
chaos, by the isolation of its participants in some place set aside 
for them and removed from the crowd, and by its usually having 
a well-defined time span. In short, when the reader learns that a 
performance is in the air, he prepares for a spectacle. In several 
cases, moreover, he is encouraged to do this by the characters 
themselves, who promote the spectacle by gathering round (II, 203), 
calling for silence (III, 248), or paying earnest attention (I, 328). 

The spectacles in question are the following: the playing of the 
Vinteuil sonata at the Verdurins’, and again, along with piano music 
by Chopin and Liszt and an aria from Orfeo, at Mme de Saint- 
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Euverte’s, Bergotte’s presence and conversat.on at Mme Swann’s 
where he is ‘exhibé’ (II, 743), a performance of Vinteuil’s septet 
at the Verdurins’, Mme de Villeparisis pain-ing, the paintings of 
Elstir which the hero studies one evening when he goes to dine 
at the duc and duchesse de Guermantes’, and two poetry recitals 
by Rachel, one at the duc and duchesse’s, the other at the princesse 
de Guermantes’, 

I include Mme de Villeparisis painting because she is producing 
art of a sort, and is doing it in public, watched by the guests at 
her reception. Elstir’s paintings are set aside in a special gallery 
and are a spectacle for the hero who is so _ost ın admiration of 
them that he keeps everyone waiting for dimner. A more serious 
objection might be made azainst the inclusion of musical 
performances, poetry recitals and conversaticn as spectacles, since 
they could be said to play more to the ear than the eye. However, 
the physical manifestation of the performance 1s obviously visible 
and in fact a spectacle, associated as it is w-th all the excitement 
which the expectation of any performance normally generates. 
Moreover, if one considers the content of the performance, it will 
be seen that this too has a visual element — the description which 
is given of the music draws heavily on visual comparisons, Rachel’s 
gestures are as important as her words, and one of the main features 
of Bergotte’s conversation 1s his use of imager. 

The second spectacle is provided by the persecution of a victim. 
Three times at Verdurin receptions Saniette, the timid, sensitive 
archivist, is brutally rebuked by the Verdurins or one of their guests, 
the last attack being responsible for his death a few days later (he 
is resuscitated further on by an inconsistenc7 in the text, but the 
first version does at any rate give an idea o- how vicious the attacks 
are). The other principal victims are Swann and Charlus, who are 
both expelled from Mme Verdurin’s circle, par-ly because their being 
in love (along with their belonging to a different social circle) makes 
their commitment to her grous uncertain, end partly because it 
renders them attractive targets for her sadism: 


Tout éclat de rire furtif d’Ocette auprès de Swann avait jadis 
rongé son coeur, depuis quelque temps tout aparté entre Morel 
et le baron; elle trouvait a ses chagrins une seule consolation, 
qui était de défaire le bonheur des autres. (III, 278) 


Swann suffers also at Mme de Saint-Euverte’s, when the performance 
of Vinteuil’s sonata provokes involuntary recdIlections of the early 
days of his love for Odette. 
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To Saniette, Charlus and Swann should be added first Bergotte, 
whose health is endangered by the social whirl to which Odette 
submits her captive author, and second a number of other characters 
who, although they suffer less, and less conspicuously, are still victims 
to a degree. Poullein, one of the duchesse’s servants, is grief-stricken 
at being prevented by the duchesse from meeting his fiancée; Rachel 
is humiliated by the behaviour of the audience during a performance 
she gives at one of the duchesse’s receptions, and la Berma 1s wounded 
in her love as a mother and pride as an actress by Rachel’s humiliation 
of her daughter at the matinée given by the princesse de Guermantes; 
two social snubs are administered, one to Mme de Gallardon by 
the duchesse, the other to Bloch by Mme de Villeparisis; and finally, 
the princesse de Parme is constantly buffetted by the freak waves 
of the duchesse’s paradoxes, on the evening that we see her at a 
dinner party given by the duchesse. 

These persecutions can be called spectacles for two reasons. First, 
the reader is culturally familiar with the idea of the suffering of 
others being made into a spectacle: he knows of the gladiatonal 
combats of the Roman arena, and has perhaps been to a bullfight 
or a boxing tournament. Moreover, spectator sports in general are 
prominent in many Western societies today, and almost all of them 
are liable to display suffering, be it caused by injury, overexertion 
or failure. Second, the persecucions are actively promoted as 
spectacles by their being given an audience. The three occasions 
on which Saniette is discomfited, for example, are noticed by Odette 
(according to Swann, he interprets a look she gives Forcheville as 
saying, ‘ “Voila une exécution, ou je ne m’y connais pas...” (I, 
277), on the first occasion, by the other guests at the Verdurins 
who gather round like cannibals scenting blood on the second 
occasion (II, 934), and by the cloakroom attendants on the third 
(III, 228). For his part, Charlus, in his bewilderment, 


levfe] les yeux successivement sur toutes les personnes présentes, 
d'un air interrogateur, indigné, suppliant. (III, 316-7) 


Finally, Swann ıs sure Odette has derived as much pleasure from 
his execution as she did from Saniette’s “I, 300). Similar evidence 
of the presence of an audience can be found for the other cases 
of persecution as well. 

An objection may be made to the inclusion among the persecution 
spectacles of Swann’s suifering at Mme de Saint-Euverte’s. It might 
be said that while Swann suffers, no-one is making him suffer. And 
where is the audience? However, there are in fact three persecutors 
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— Vinteuil’s sonata, Swann himself and Odette. As for the audience, 
Swann supplies that too: 


Et Swann apergut, immobile en face de ce bonheur revécu, un 
malheureux qui lui fit pitié parce qu'il ne .e reconnut pas tout 
de suite, si bien qu’il dut baisser les yeux pour qu’on ne vit pas 
qu'ils étaient pleins de larmes. C’était lui-méme. (I, 347) 


The third and last spectacle has in it a littie of the artistic and 
a touch of the sadistic or masochistic, but its main characteristic 
is that it has at its centre either Mme Verdırin or the duchesse 
de Guermantes. Once again, it is probable that the reader would 
be ready spontaneously to look at these women with the pleasurable 
anticipation of their providing him with a spectacle, since they are 
usually the hostesses of the receptions and as such their culturally- 
designated centre. When these two women are not the formal 
hostesses of the receptions being presented, the text promotes them 
to a position of importance, as described earlier. The reader, then, 
sees these two women as being at the centre of the overall spectacle 
presented by the reception. 

Within this general spectacle is enclosed a more specific one, 
belonging to the hostesses. It too is promoted, first by the enclosure 
itself, and second by the behaviour of those associated with it. The 
spectacle which Mme Verdurin presents is tnat of the physical 
suffering which listening to music causes her. We first witness it 
when M. Verdurin suggests the pianist play Vin:eutl’s sonata: 


— Ah! non, non, pas ma sonate! cria Mme Verdurin, je n’ai 
pas envie a force de pleurer de me fiche ur rhume de cerveau 
avec névralgies faciales .. . 

Cette petite scene qui se renouvelait chaque fois que le pianiste 
allait jouer enchantait les amis aussi bien cue si elle avait été 
nouvelle. ... Ceux qui étaient pres d’elle facsaient signe a ceux 
qui plus loin fumaient ou jouaient aux cartes, de se rapprocher, 
qu’il se passait quelque chose. (I, 206) 


If the promoting röle of M. Verdurin in giving his wife the 
opportunity to display her sensitivity 1s played -elatively discreetly, 
the same could hardly be said of the way the guests draw the reader’s 
attention to the scene. Although subsequent performances are 
underlined less, the reader’s attention has been well caught and he 
recognizes them for the spectacle they are. (II, 906; III, 240-1, 248, 
251-2) Odette, in her salon, can manage little cf all this, but what 
little she does is inspired by the example of Mme Verdurin: 


Il 
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elle élevait la voix, langait les mots, comme elle avait si souvent, 
dans le petit clan, entendu faire a la “patronne”. (I, 510) 


The duchesse’s spectacle is the play of her sparkling wit. Probably 
the best publicised instance of it is her pun upon Taquin/ Tarquin 
le Superbe, which 1s eagerly received by her audience and passes 
ad nauseam around the aristocratic circle. (Il, 465, 466, 467) Her 
husband actively abets her sallies, and the pair of them are referred 
to as ‘la femme d’esprit et... son impresario’ (II, 465). Her wit 
is also displayed at Mme de Saint-Euverte’s, in an exchange with 
Swann on the name ‘Cambremer’ (I, 341), and with M. de Froberville 
on having Vercingetorix to dinrer (1, 339), at Mme de Villeparisis’, 
concerning a woman as fat as a herd of cows (II, 232), at her own 
dinner, when she jokes about tne stinginess of Mme d’Heudicourt 
(II, 488), at the princesse de Guermantes’ soirée, where the décor 
reminds her of a museum (II, 669), and at the last matinée where 
her efforts fall flat (III, 1005). 

An earlier objection might be revived here, to wit that the show 
is more an audio than a visual one, and hence not a spectacle. 
However, the presentation of their act by these two vaudeville 
personalities is essentially visua_, and for the most part the content 
of the stories around which the duchesse’s ‘esprit des Guermantes 
plays also calls forth a visual equivalent in the reader. 

One should now ask what is the function of these three ee 
in the overall context of the tnemes and plot of A la recherche. 
Three of the principal themes are love, suffering and art, and a 
major part of the novel is concerned with the interaction of these 
themes. This interaction is important in itself, and is also central 
to what one may consider the main plot, the story of the hero’s 
life. I wish to consider first the interaction of the themes in its 
more general mode. 

Artistic inspiration, in A /a recherche, can come, as Brée notes,? 
either from the art of others or from life. One of the sources of 
inspiration in life is love, particularly when it is linked to suffering: 


Une femme dont nous avons besoin, qui nous fait souffrir, tire 
de nous des séries de sentiments autrement profonds, autrement 
vitaux qu’un homme supérieur qui nous intéresse. (III, 907) 


And again, 


Les années heureuses sont les années perdues, on attend une 
souffrance pour travailler. (III, 909) 
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The love most likely to produce acute suffering is passionate love, 
and this occurs frequently in the novel, where it can exist not only 
between lovers but between parents and children. The calmer, more 
tender side of love, which Barthes calls sororal love* and which 
can also be found in A la recherche, existing between lovers as 
well as between family members, necessarily produces less suffering 
and therefore lesser art. 

There 1s also a hierarchization of the marifestations of art in 
A la recherche. The art which comes the closest to expressing that 
ineffable which the hero would most wish nis writing to approach 
(III, 257-8) is music. The only other art form which comes near 
it is painting (III, 258), but while painting, along with music, 1s 
said to express the ineffable (IH, 258), only music is described in 
the act of so doing (1, 209). 

An example of the links between love, suifering and art, and 
between great suffering and great art, is given in the sub-plot 
concerning Vinteuil, who loved his daughter deeply, suffered anguish 
at her lesbianism and composed the ineffable music referred to above. 
That the association of these elements is not a fortuitous one is 
underlined by Swann’s musings about Vinteu-l on the evening he 
hears his sonata again at Mme de Saint-Euverte’s: 


qu’avait pu étre sa vie? au fond de quelles douleurs avait-il puisé 
cette force de dieu, cette puissance illımitee de créer? (I, 348) 


These ideas are taken up in the spectacles of the receptions, not 
only as variations on a theme but as important elements in the 
main plot. I wish to consider first the variations on a theme. Mme 
Verdurin’s own salon — I will deal with its Cdette extension later 
— restates the links between passionate love, deep suffering and 
great art. The victim spectacle combines, in the cases of Swann 
and Charlus, passionate love and deep suffering — they suffer, 
because they are in love. The performance spectacle is a musical 
one and, as stated above, it is music which provides great art in 
A la recherche The music ıs linked to art and suffering, because 
in one case one of the performers is Morel, the person Charlus 
is in love with, and in the other the music becomes the theme- 
tune, Tair national’ (I, 218) of Swann and Odette. Mme Verdurin’s 
own spectacle again associates suffering and music, since it is the 
music which brings on her ‘névralgies faciales’ Moreover, the 
physical nature of her sufferings puts her on a carnal plane and 
so situates her nearer to the passionate than the tender on the love 
spectrum. 

The duchesse’s salon, on the other hand, restates the link between 
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tender love, lesser suffering and lesser art. One victim, Poullein, 
is in love and suffers because of it, but he has only a minor role 
and, moreover, what is emphasized is less his suffering than what 
appears to be the considerateness the duchesse shows in her behaviour 
towards her servants. The other victims — Bloch and the princesse 
de Parme — are not in love and do not suffer greatly: the princesse 
finds the duchesse’s paradoxes bracing, and Bloch does not even 
realize he is being shown the door, nor is he subsequently excluded 
from the salon. The performance spectacle 1s not a musical one, 
and in only one instance — Eistir’s paintings — does it involve 
art of any quality. In two cases — Rachel’s poetry recitals — the 
performance ıs linked with suffering and love, since Rachel’s first 
performance is only accepted by the duchesse to please Saint-Loup, 
who is Rachel’s lover, and the second wounds la Berma in her love 
for her daughter. However, of these two only the second 1s directly 
linked to both passionate love and deep suffering, and the last 
reception 1s a rather special case as we shall see in a minute. As 
for the duchesse’s own spectacl2, it has no link with music, only 
a minor link with suffering — it :s her wit which teases the princesse 
de Parme — and places her on the tender rather than the passionate 
side of love, for if her benevolence to Poullein is just a sham, she 
genuinely likes the princesse and is affectionate towards the principal 
appreciative witnesses — her husband, Swann and the hero — of 
her wit. 

To these generalizations several objections may be made. This 
reader’s opinion on the sort of generalizations he has been making 
is that one should not expect to find them fully validated on every 
occasion: whether one attributes recurrences ın a work of art to 
the conscious or the unconscious, or a combination of the two, 
it is unlikely that exactly the same pattern will recur every time. 
However, apparent major deviations from my schema do concern 
me and will be discussed, in the hope first that they will be shown 
to be less aberrant than may appear initially, and second that the 
deviations so discussed will not be out-flanked by any others which 
different readers might discover. 

Several matters which relate more to the hero and his story than 
to the overall themes of the work will be discussed later. The only 
objection I wish to examine here concerns two receptions which 
transgress my orderly divisions in that they are attended by the 
duchesse de Guermantes yet display deep suffering and feature a 
musical performance. They are the last reception given by the 
princesse de Guermantes and the first aristocratic reception at Mme 
de Saint-Euverte’s. Ä 
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Closer examination shows, however, that these two receptions 
are hybrids in which one would expect to encounter a conjunction 
of the characteristics of the duchesse’s receptions and Mme 
Verdurin’s. The Saint-Euverte reception, while being an aristocratic 
one and having the duchesse as its most honoured guest, is not 
a Guermantes reception, nor does it occupy a prominent position 
on the social calendar. Mme de Saint-Euverte is not related to the 
Guermantes, and her receptions are as yet nct at all exclusive. In 
fact, she is referred to at one stage as ‘la mère Saint-Euverte’ (II, 
596), which puts her not very far from ‘la mé-e Verdurin’ (I, 600). 
As for the last reception of A la recherche, it too presents a 
conjunction of the two sets, in that it is Mme Verdurin who is 
giving the reception, but under her new title of ‘princesse de 
Guermantes’, and with the duchesse as her most prominent guest. 

So much for the interaction cf the themes cf love, suffering and 
art with the spectacles of the receptions, in a general way. However, 
it can also be shown that this interaction is 07 importance for the 
main plot. First, the hero makes some major discoveries about art 
at the receptions. I do not intend to go intc these because they 
afe self-evident. There is though a seconc link which needs 
examining, namely the intertwining of the -hemes of love and 
suffering in the hero’s life in general with the appearance of these 
themes at the receptions. 

While the hero is never the victim whose :uffering contributes- 
to the evening’s entertainment, he does bear z resemblance to the 
victims, particularly those at Mme Verdurin’: although, like the 
princesse de Parme, he is a rather bewildered interloper at the 
duchesse’s, and, like Bloch, may be a Jew (II, 69&), ıt is the similarities 
between him and Swann, Charlus and Saniette which are the more 
striking. Swann has risen in the world, done a little writing, been 
captivated by Vinteuil’s music and suffered in love. Charlus too 
has suffered ın love, frequents the same circle as the hero and shows 
artistic talent in his piano playing. Saniette ha: the hero’s timidity, 
sensitivity and desire to please, as well as being an ‘excellent lettré’ 
(III, 225) with a fine feeling for elegant, sligttly archaic turns of 
phrase — for language and the past, one might say. 

Charlus’and Swann are persecuted in their love and Saniette 
in his language, while all three, in being expelled from Mme 
Verdurin’s circle, are removed from a world where Vinteuil’s music 
is played. One’s first fears are that the hero will be persecuted in 
his love as well, either outside Mme Verduriv’s circle, or within 
it. The latter case seems the more likely because the hero does-come 
to this circle himself, and his love Albertine 5 being drawn to it 
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by invitations from Mme Verdurin, invitations perhaps made more 
attractive by a vague air of lesbianism being associated with the 
salon; it is hinted that Mme Verdurin may have leanings in this 
direction, and one of her possible guests, Mlle Vinteuil, certainly 
has. The hero himself is aware of the danger, and his apprehension 
is perhaps increased by the carnal nature of Mme Verdurin’s personal 
spectacle, as described above. The stage seems set for the hero to 
present the spectacle of his own suffering to the circle, as first he 
writhes in jealousy at seeing Albertine and Mile Vinteuil together, 
and then is forcibly separated “rom Albertine, to the delight of 
Albertine, Mlle Vinteuil and all the onlookers. (Perhaps even the 
old-fashioned reader is not as passive as I was claiming.) This 
hypothesis is supported by the fact that the salon which palely reflects 
Mme Verdurin’s has already been associated with the hero’s earlier 
sufferings in love — his visits to Odette’s salon were coloured by 
the pain occasioned by the slow death of his love for Gilberte. 

However, on second thoughts one might conclude that such 
suffering in love might prove fertile for the hero’s art, provided 
the pain does not kill him. The greater danger seems to be rather 
the more direct threat to his creat:ve inspiration posed by his possible 
exclusion from the circle where Vinteuil’s music is heard. The 
persecution of Saniette seems a further warning that tne hero’s artistic 
vocation is under threat. Saniette is left too uncluttered by any 
direct association with love or music for the warning to be felt 
as urgent and unequivocal. 

In this respect Mme Swann’s salon is instructive because it too 
has a language victim, the writer Bergotte, and he too is almost 
killed. The fact that he is the only real source of spectacle at Mme 
Swann’s, where he is both performer and victim, and where ‘one 
would expect a musical spectacle because of the link with Mme 
Verdurin’s, can be explained in two ways First, the absence of other 
spectacles gives Bergotte great prominence. Second, the absence of 
music — its replacement by writing -— is one more indication that 
music 15 seen as an essential inspiration for writing, even though 
the indication here is a negative one — where writing has been 
achieved, music is no longer necessary. However, this achievement 
is not a sign that the hero will triumph, but rather that he is doubly 
under threat, both as an incipient writer, and as an incipient writer 
in need of music. 

The duchesse’s spectacles are much less of a threat to the hero 
We have seen that her victims suffer little, and the hostess herself 
in her own spectacle presents little danger either. Indeed, her spectacle 
has two features which could be of benefit to the hero. First, words 
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are being appreciated, not attacked. Second, the spectacle has a 
playful, happy side which can be associated with calm affection. 
Both these advantages are also evident at other moments of her 
receptions. The duc, for example, is fond of using what he takes 
to be ancien régime expressions (U, 418), and the duchesse sometimes 
likes to give an earthy, peasant -ıchness to hez pronunciation (III, 
35). Calm affection is also visible beyond her spectacle, and it is 
exercised in favour of the hero. she mothers him in society and 
they go together through its gleaming hallways. This is true, despite 
the hero’s having once been in iove with her, for at the time she 
always kept a sober distance between them, and his ardour quickly 
cooled after his entry into high scciety. 

And yet the duchesse’s recep-ions are not the ideal haven for 
the hero either, since they do not make him suffer nor put him 
into contact with the greatest of the arts. The duc and duchesse’s 
word games, if friendly, are superficial things, born not out of music 
but of society’s idle hours. Moreover, when words do come closer 
to real art, as in Rachel’s first recital, they run the same risk of 
rejection as at Mme Verdurin’s. In fact, the reacer wonders whether 
there is any hope for the hero since he seems to run the risk of 
succumbing either to violent attack or mediocrity. 

Happily, there occurs, as mentioned earlier, a second conjunction, 
after the one which gave Swann his greatest insights into art and 
love — Mme Verdurin and the duchesse joir forces. It may be 
claimed that this later conjunctior has nothing to do with the hero’s 
final discoveries which clear the way for him to begin writing. I 
would suggest, first, that the last reception is at least the occasion 
of the hero’s making these discoveries, second, that given the links 
presented so far between the spectacles of the receptions on the 
one hand, and the themes and plot of A /a reckerche on the other, 
the simultaneity of the conjunction and the discoveries is unlikely 
to be fortuitous, even though the hero is not conscious of the 
déblocage which has occurred, and third, that at least one of the 
discoveries he makes is directly attributable to the last reception, 
for ıt is at this reception, as he looks around at all the guests, that 
the hero realizes that one important element o7 his work must be 
an illustration of the power of time over men’s lives. 


NOTES 


1 11, 745 (unless otherwise stated, the referer.ces are to the Pléiade edition of A 
la recherche du temps perdu ) 
2 1, 333 (for Mme de Gallardon), I, 784 (for Rachel), H, 248 (for Bloch), H, 484 
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(for Poullein), II, 485 (for the princesse ce Parme% Il, 743 (for Bergotte); III, 1014 
(for la Berma) 

3 Brée, G. Du temps perdu au temps retrouvé, Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1969, p 
254 

4 Barthes, R , Sur Racine, Editions du Seuil (coll Points), Parts, 1963, p 16 
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AT first glance, the marriages of Pamela and Mr. B., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harlowe seem to have little in common. The B’s are young, 
the Harlowes not. Pamela is of humble social origin, Mrs. Harlawe 
the daughter of a viscount. Pamela’s marriage is her reward for 
‘virtue’, and she regards B. as master and benefactor. Mrs. Harlcwe 
brought money as well as rank to her alliance and, hence, has no 
need to feel that particular wifely gratitude which is Pamela’s portion. 
Also, the story of Pamela and Mr. B. (wita, ultimately, their 
marriage) is much more the sub’ect of Pamela J and H than the 
Harlowes’ relationship is of Clarissa. Despite these differences, 
however, and others which I will consider briefly below, a comparison 
between the two marriages (looking chiefly at Pamela'I for Pamela 
and Mr. B.) yields a perspective on Richarcson’s treatment of 
marnage in the two works which demonstretes a sympathetic, 
imaginative apprehension of the difficulties of being a wife. Indeed, 
such a comparison between the couples suggests that it might be 
reasonable and illuminating to consider Pamela and Mr. B. as 
possible prototype Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe — and that it might 
not be completely irresponsible to speculate on what Pamela might 
have done had she been Clarissa’s mother. 

Richardson, generally, deals less with marrage as such in his 
fiction than with what could loosely be called cou-tship or, in another 
sense, Sex War matters. sexual pursuit, flights and seeming 
elopements, abductions, attempted seductions, rape. These are the 
staples of the desperate action in which Richardson’s heroines, 
particularly Pamela and Clarissa, are involved. Yet the idea of 
marriage as the fitting end to proper courtship, and as the longed- 
for desirable state for women, is always present. At the same time, 
Richardson’s novels do, also, raise the problems which can beset 
women in choosing a husband and in the marr.age once attained. 
(The statement of intention on the frontispiece of Clarissa tells us 
that the work deals with ‘the mos: Important Concerns of Private 
Life’, ‘particularly shewing the Distresses that may attend tae 
Misconduct Both of PARENTS and CHILDREN, in Relation to 
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Marriage’.!) The two marriages under consideration in this essay 
contribute, in the works in which they appear, to Richardson’s 
fictional treatment of tne central issues. 

What ıs immediately apparent when one juxtaposes Pamela and 
Mr B. with Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe is that, despite the obvious 
differences in external circumstances, the married lives of the two 
women share a pattern. It is true that Pamela (even when depicted 
as grateful wife, in Part II, in her ‘EXALTED CONDITION? is 
somewhat ‘saucier’ and more spirited than Mrs. Harlowe, yet each 
woman’s behaviour ex2mplifies a similar, accepted, wifely standard. 
Both are modest and delicate, principled and conscientious, models 
of prudent discretion and possess2d of a desirable mixture of tender 
feeling and sound judgement. Each is a subordinate, obedient wife, 
generally complying cheerfully with the husband’s will — married 
to men who are all too often arbitrary and high-handed, prone 
to anger when crossed and determined, on such occasions, to assert 
a male right of command. Pamela is aware that B. expects more 
submission from her than he would from ‘a Lady equally born and 
educated’ (III, 72),? and that he believes he would not be happy 
with a wife who did not give him complete obedience. In fact, B. 
had once said that, ‘ir. his Conscience he thought he should hardly 
have made a tolerable Husband to any-body but Pamela’ (III, 73). 
The further reasons given for his so thinking, as Pamela recapitulates 
them for Lady Davers, are, one, -hat he 


expects to be borne with, (comply d with, he meant) even when 
in the wrong: Ancther, that a Wife should never so much as 
expostulate with him, tho’ he was in the wrong, till by complying 
with all he insisted upon, she should have shewn him, she designed 
rather to convince him for his own Sake, than for Contradiction’s 
Sake... (III, 73) 


Much of B.’s haughty and arrogant behaviour was attributed, at 
the end of Pamela I, to his education (II, 313-15). Mr. Harlowe’s 
hastiness and irascibility are put down to his gout. While B. is not 
ill-tempered, Mr. Harlowe frequently is. Clarissa claims that her 
father ‘has some excuse for his impatience of contradiction. He is 
not naturally an ill-temper’d man’ (I, 31). When taking Anna Howe 
to task for her reflections on Mrs. Harlowe, Clarissa defends her 
mother’s ‘meek’ behaviour as a wife by claiming that her father 


always loved my Mother: And would not LOVE and PITY 
excusably, nay laudably, make a good Wife (who was an hourly 
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witness of his pangs, when labouring under a paroxysm...)... give 
up her own will, her own likings, to cbLge a Husband, thus 
afflicted, whose love for her was unquesticnable? — And if so, 
was it not too natural [human nature is rot perfect, my dear] 
that the Husband thus humoured by the Wife, should be unable 
to bear controul from any-body else? much less contradiction 
from his children? 

(Second Edition. I, 180) 


It would seem that the posit.on Mrs. Har owe finds herself in 
after Mr. Harlowe becomes gouty is similar to zhe one Pamela finds 
herself in with B. from the start. In each case, the husband expects 
complete compliance from the wife. Even in the first edition of 
Clarissa, Richardson makes this point very clear ın relation to Mr. 
Harlowe who is described in tke ‘brief Account of the principal 
Characters’ prefacing Volume I as ‘despotic, absolute’ (1, ix)* but 
he reinforces it by certain added passages im the second edition 
(as with the passage from this edition quoted immediately above). 
Such additions were generally incorporated into all subsequent 
editions of the novel. 

Both Pamela and Mrs. Harlowe give the submission required 
of them. However, there is a point, in each case, where the obedient 
wife has a different view from her husband about some course to 
be followed, a view which she is prepared to assert strongly, even 
though her so doing incurs the husband’s wrath. With both women, 
the testing point comes over an issue involving a child, and arises 
out of a conflict of duties, duty as mother and duty as wife, or 
out of what could be seen as a conflict betweea duty and impulse. 
Pamela’s is not the severest trial to which she is to be put in her 
marriage with B. (That comes from his affair with the Countess.) 
But it is the most important matter of principle with which, as 
wife, she has to deal and, in its place in the novel’s structure, it 
bears some comparison to the place the study of the Harlowes’ 
marriage has in Clarissa. Although in neither bok is the particular 
conflict concerned the main issue, ın each case the incidents are 
such that they bear significantly on what the central issues of the 
novels are and on the problems of self-determination for women 
which the books raise. Difficulties for the wires only arise when 
they believe the husband’s judgement wrong or kis behaviour faulty. 
Then, with the wives involved morally and emotionally in the 
particular action, a conflict is set up involving conscience, impulse 
and duty. 

The two sets of problems are not, of course, presented identically. 
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There are differences of intensity, arising out of each novel’s tone 
and mood and from the level of seriousness accorded the problem 
which each wife has to confront, and there are also more formal 
differences of presentation. We are given Pamela’s problem directly, 
through her letters, her thoughts, and her depiction of scenes with 
Mr. B. We see Mrs. Harlowe largely through the eyes of others, 
principally Clarissa and Anna; but we do get the sense of Mrs. 
Harlowe’s direct speech in a few scenes, and we have a few of her 
letters to help give us the close feel of the character. 

Pamela’s problem emerges strongly in her own words. It arises 
out of her desire to breast-feed her (as yet unborn) child, a course 
to which B is violently opposed. Richardson prepares us well for 
the debate which ensues, allowing Pamela’s point of view, and her 
feelings, full weight. He does this skilfully, raising the matter first 
through Polly Darnford, who writes to Pamela, presenting herself 
as a ‘diligent Observer’ of married life and giving it as her opinion 
that 


there cannot be any tolerable Happiness in it, unless the one 
or the other makes such Sacrifices of their Inclinations and 
Humours, as renders it a State very little desirable to free and 
generous Minds {IV, 2) 


Polly, herself as yet unmarried, and rather caustic about women’s 
position as wives, believes it to be Pamela who must, as a general 
thing, ‘sacrifice’ her will to B.'s. However, Polly presses Pamela 
as to whether, ‘in Complaisance’ to her will, B. ‘recedes from his 
own, in any one Instance’ (IV, 4}. Pamela tells her: 


All little Matters, as I have said, I cheerfully give up: Great ones 
have not yet occurr’d between us, and I hope never will. (IV, 
9) 


She owns, however, that on the one point she is apprehensive — 
on what she regards as ‘a Mother’s Duty to nurse her own Child’ 
(IV, 9). Mr. B., she writes, seems ‘more determin’d’ against her doing 
so than she wishes he were Then she adds. 


I hope it will not proceed so far, as to awaken the sleeping 
Dragon I mention’d, Prerogetive by Name; but I doubt I cannot 
give up this Point very contentedly. (IV, 9) 

Pamela’s letters to Polly and her parents on the matter raise 
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basic considerations of principle about duty and conscience for wives 
(considerations which, we are aware, are aso relevant to Mrs. 
Harlowe’s crisis). Richardson’s presentation cf the problem allows 
the reader to feel strongly for Pamela in her predicament. She is 
a dutiful wife but feels her husband is being unfair and unreasonable. 
After she and B. have debated various points without reaching 
agreement, Pamela writes to her parents for their advice. Richardson 
uses this letter to widen the issue and to delineate the very real 
difficulties of Pamela’s position. She has made a decision that, ‘if 
my Father and Mother, and Husband, are of one Opinion, I must 
yield up my own’ (IV, 33), but she is still rebellio.ıs, and she challenges 
the orthodoxy — supported by the dean — that ‘if the Husband 
is set upon it, it is a Wife’s Duty to obey’ (IV, 23). Pamela writes: 


But I cant see how that is; for if it be the natural Duty of 
a Mother, it 1s a Divine Duty; and how can a Husband have 
Power to discharge a Divine Duty? — As great as a Wife’s 
Obligation is to obey her Husband, which is, I own one 
Indispensable of the Marriage Contract, it cught not to interfere 
with what one takes to be a superior Duty‘ And must not one 
be one’s own Judge of Actions, by which we must stand or fall? 
(IV, 33, 34) 


Here ıs the moral crux of the dilemma and the cause of Pamela’s 
anguish. Besides, the use of the word ‘natural’, in ‘natural Duty’, 
implicitly connotes the bond Pamela already Teels between herself 
and the child, and we are persuaded by this and by her attitude 
generally that she dearly wants to love and care for her child herself. 
This persuasion inclines us even more to take Fer part in the debate 
and to understand what she is being asked to zıve up. Pamela also 
resists, although she feels the strength of, the motional blackmail 
which B. uses on her over the matter. He freely admits he does 
not want the child to be his rival in her time and affections, and 
warns that to disobey him might estrange his Icve from her. Pamela 
says sturdily: ‘It is no Compliment to him to be quite passive, and 
‘to have no Will at all of one’s own’ (IV, 43° But she is torn in 
two: ‘... this I see plainly enough, that he will have his own Way; 
and if I cannot get over my Scruples, what shall I do” (IV, 44). 
It is this question, in a rather greater trial, to which Mrs. Harlowe 
must also address herself. The answer, accept2d by the women ın 
each case, is that the wife should, finally, comply with the will of 
the husband — this being regarded as the ‘lesser Evil’ (IV, 45) — 
even when the point is one of conscience. 
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Eventually, as B. will not budge, Pamela gives in. She does it 
with a reasonably good grace, but certainly a lıttle sadly: 


So I went up, and recollecting every thing, sacrıficd to my Sex, 
as Mr. B. calls it, when he talks of a Wife’s Reluctance to give 
up a favourite Point: for I shed a good many tears, because 
my Heart was set upon it... (IV, 52) 


‘But we are quite reconcıl’d,’ she reassures her parents, ‘altho’ as 
I said, upon his own Terms’ (IV, 54). 

The story of Mrs. Harlowe’s complying with her husband’s will 
has a much more sombre hue altogether. Mrs. Harlowe is shown 
as an attempted peacemaker in the famıly, in a situation where, 
from the first, male violence is all but out of control. We get a 
strong sense of what Mrs. Harlowe’s position is from the comments 
made on it by Anna and Clarisse. Because there is a decorous and 
moral limitation on the extent to which a husband may be criticized 
to a child (if it can acceptedly be done at all), and a similar constraint 
on a child’s criticizing a parent, we do not confront Mrs. Harlowe’s 
feelings as nakedly as we do Pamela’s. We do, however, see her 
wretchedness. We witness her struggle to allow moderate counsel 
to prevail within the family, and we see what her response is to 
her dilemmas. And we do confront Clarissa’s own anguish directly, 
and Anna’s scathing contempt for the treatment the Harlowes mete 
out to her friend From this perspective, we cannot help but deplore 
that marriage ın which a harsh and unreasonable use of male 
prerogative forces a normally docile wife into submission. The 
position Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe are in seems a predictable extension 
of the position Pamela and Mr B. were in when Mr. B. would 
not permit Pamela to nurse her child. In each case our attention 
is pointed to what each novel suggests is an excessive use of male 
prerogative, A sense of the undesirability of such excess 1s heightened 
when, in the Harlowes’ case, the wife’s decision to comply does 
not, in fact, turn out to have beer. the ‘lesser evil’. 

As the long, slow first movement of Clarissa ıs played, the 
Harlowes’ resentments and fears are wrought to an ever higher pitch 
by Lovelace and his machinations. As this happens, we watch the 
spectacle of an affectionate, du-iful, conscientious woman being 
forced into actions which diminish her, and which ultimately help 
destroy that family peace for wkich, in the belief that it could by 
her means be preserved, she made her sacrifices of canscience. 

In Letter V, Clarissa sets out the situation very clearly. Her mother 
‘cannot bear’ (1, 30) the ‘contentions of these fierce, these masculine 
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spirits’ (I, 29), and dreads the consequences fer the family of their 
present animosities. These fears, Clarissa writes, 


afflict exceedingly a gentle and sensible m:nd, which has from 
the beginning, on all occasions, sacrificed its own inward 
satisfaction to outward peace. (I, 30) 


Mrs. Harlowe’s problems are to stem from the fact that she makes 
the preserving of family peace her first consiceration but that the 
preservation of this peace gives rise, more and more, to a conflict 
between duties and wishes for her. She sees that Clarissa should 
not be forced as she is but, reluctantly, she accep=s the forcing because 
it is the will of her husband that Clarissa should be made to obey. 
Mrs. Harlowe not only sacrifices herself in this quest for peace, 
however. She also sacrifices Clerissa and it is this act for which, 
later, she is unable to forgive herself. (It is a darker version of 
Pamela’s remorse, when her son contracts small-pox, for not having 
nursed him herself. The outcome for Pamela, however, is much 
happier than it can be for Mrs. Harlowe.) A point here: in Mrs. 
Harlowe’s later self-recriminations, Richardson is able to sıde-step 
the issue of husbandly prerogative. The major share of the 
responsibility for the way the Herlowes behaved shifts to Clarissa’s 
brother, James. Thus it is not for submitting to a husband’s irascible 
will, that Mrs. Harlowe chiefly blames herself. It 1s for allowing 
herself to be bullied by one child (James) into favouring him unfairly 
at the expense of another child (Clarissa). We can allow the justice 
of the point about James, but we still feel that Mrs. Harlowe largely 
behaved as she did in order to keep domest:c peace by obeying 
her husband. We do see, however, that it is as Loth wife and mother 
that Mrs. Harlowe is under stress from an over-zealous exercise 
of male prerogative, and that tais stems not only from husband 
but also from son. 

Clarissa 1s aware how much of her own trouble springs from 
the discontent and the schemings of her siblmgs. She wishes her 
mother would do something: 


... would she but exert that authority, which the superiority of 
her fine talents gives her, all these family--euds might perhaps 
be crush’d ın their but-yet beginnings... 

For, ıf 1 may say to you, my dear, what I would not to any 
other person living, it is my opinion, that, had she been of a 
temper that would have borne less, she would have had ten times 
less to bear than she has had. ‘I, 30) 
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We realize the difficulties of Mrs. Harlowe’s position. Whatever 
Anna and Clarissa might wish about her exercising her ‘authority’, 
the truth 1s that she has no authority. Any influence she might 
have on Mr. Harlowe would have to arise either out of his affection 
and concern for her and her well-being, or out of his respect for 
her judgement. He avoids the first by blaming her mother’s ills on 
Clarissa; the second is taken care of by the fact tnat he believes 
Mrs. Harlowe to be too indulgent, so that her views need not be 
seriously heeded. Mrs. Harlowe herself seems to feel that there is 
little scope for manoeuvring, except ın minor matters or in attempting 
to lessen degrees of severity. So when Mr. Harlowe, in a ‘terrible 
voice’, tells Clarissa, ‘it was now his turn to be obey’d’ (I, 41), Mrs. 
Harlowe openly concurs. She obviously banks on Clarissa’s having 
to come, as soon as possible, tc see the whole affair in the light 
she now sees it in herself — that, given the circumstances, a daughter 
has no choice but to accept a determined father’s will. But this 
Clarissa cannot do. She feels ever more desperate and, as she believes 
Mrs. Harlowe cannot possibly te happy with the turn of events, 
she remains concerned for the ‘peace’ of her mother’s mind: 


... How can the husband of such a wife (a good man, too! But 
oh! this prerogative of manhood!) be so positive, so unpersuad- 
able, to one who has brought into the family, means, which they 
know so well the value of, that methinks they should value her 
the more for their sake? 

They do indeed value her. but, I am sorry to say, she has 
purchased that value by her compliance: yet has merit for which 
she ought to be venerated; prudence which ought of itself to 
be trusted and conformed to ir. every-thing. (I, 83) 


The mercantile imagery here makes its own point. 

In any case, the unhappy outcome of Mrs. Harlowe’s ‘compli- 
ances’ is soon shown through another matter, one which directly 
ınvolves Clarissa. On what is obviously Mrs. Harlowe’s instigation, 
the famıly adopts gentler measures in the attempt to brıng Clarıssa 
to obedience. Heralding the change, Clarissa’s mother is ‘all kindness 
and condescension’ (1, 93) to her. Not deceived, Clarissa writes: 
‘My mamma saw the bitter pull wanted gilding’ (I, 94). We’re aware 
that what Mrs. Harlowe has done up to now, she has done believing 
no other option available to her or to Clarissa. In this instance, 
she has apparently convinced the family that gentler methods might 
work. When Clarissa remains immovable, however, what Mrs. 
Harlowe proceeds to do is not nearly so excusable as her earlier 
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behaviour. She now uses her own influence on her daughter, and 
Clarissa’s love for her, to try to ferce the girl into the hated marriage 
with Solmes. And she makes no bones about .t, applying what we 
feel are almost unforgivable emotional pressures, and urging the 
needs of her own case: 


You know, my dear, what I every day forego, and undergo, 
for the sake of peace: your papa is a very good man, and means 
well; but he will not be controuled; nor yet persuaded. (I, 95) 


In these circumstances it is no surprise to find Clarissa writing to 
Anna a cutting indictment of such marriages as her parents’. The 
first edition of the novel reads: 


Would any-body, my dear Miss Howe, wish to marry when 
one sees a necessity for such a sweet temper as my mamma’s, 
either to be ruin’d, or depriv’d of all power? (I, 100) 


The second, and subsequent, editions are even stronger: 


Would any-body, my dear Miss Howe, wish to marry, who 
sees a Wife of such a temper and blessed with such an 
understanding as my Mother ıs noted for, aot only deprived of 
all power; but obliged to be even active in bünging to bear paints 
of high importance, which she thinks ougkt not to be insisted 
upon? (Second Edition. I, 100, 101) 


Anna, commenting later, finds Mrs. Harlowe, ‘a lady to be 
reverenced; and now to be pity‘d’ (I, 176). Sne speculates: “What 
must have been her treatment, to be thus subsugated...?’ (J, 176). 
Anna follows up these reflecticns, however, with the censure of 
Mrs. Harlowe which, at the end of the novel, she is somewhat 
similarly to pass on her own actions — a censure with which, despite 
Clarissa’s quick defence of her mother, the reader must concur. 
Anna writes: 


Yet, after all, I cannot help thinking, that she is the less to 
be pitied, as she may be said (be the gout, or what will, the 
occasion of his moroseness) to have long tehaved unworthy of 
her birth and fine qualities, in yielding to incroaching spirits... 
and this for the sake of preserving a tempozary peace to herself; 
which is the less worth attempting to preserve, as it always 
produced a strength in the will of others and a weakness in 
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her own, that has subjected her to an arbitrariness which grew, 
and became established, upon her patience. — And now to give 
up the most deserving of her children, against her judgement, 
a sacrifice to the ambition and selfishness of the least deserving 
— (I, 176) 


Anna's strictures are obviously just, and serve to demonstrate 
the ineluctable progression of Mrs Harlowe’s relationship with her 
husband to that with her son. But we have seen, through Pamela’s 
skirmishes with B. over husbandlv authority in conflict with a wife’s 
conscientiously-held view on a matter, and also in Mrs. Harlowe’s 
case, that the issue is not an easy one for a loving and dutiful 
woman to resolve. We get some of our best insights into the matter 
if we consider Pamela’s spirited responses to B. These are sometimes 
told to B. himself, directly, sometimes merely thought, by Pamela, 
and written only to her correspondent. When, for example, B. is 
displeased that Pamela was reluctant to give in to him over nursing 
the child and ‘appealed’ against him, he says: 


...and if this was not like mv Pamela, excuse me, my dearest 
Love, that I could not help being a little unlike myself. (TV, 49) 


Pamela writes: 


Ah! thought I, this ıs not so very unlike your dear Self, if I 
were to give the least Shadow of an Occasion; for it is of a 
Piece with your Lessons formerly. (IV, 49) 


Then, when B. partly gives the reason for his obduracy as Pamela’s 
pregnant condition — because of wives’ tending to ‘encroach’ when 
in such a way, with husbands’ needing, therefore, to be particularly 
vigilant in case their rights were permanently, and harmfully, eroded 
— Pamela comes back smartly: 


Well, Sir, I must needs say, I have one Advantage above others 
of my Sex: For if Wives, in my Circumstances, are apt to grow 
upon Indulgence, | am very happy that your kind and watchful 
Care will hinder me trom falling into that Danger. (IV, 51) 


B. gives her a ‘kind Tap on the Neck’: 


Let me beat my beloved Sauce-box, said he‘ Is it zhus you raılly 
my watchful Care aver you for your own Good? (IV, 51) 
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This is all much lighter-hearted than the Har owe confrontations, 
but the difference seems more in intensity than in kind. As it is 
Anna ends her letter to Clarissa: 


But can it be, that such a Lady, such a Sister, such a Wife, 
such a Mother, has no influence in her own family? Who, indeed, 
as you say, would marry that can live single“ (I, 178) 


The point ıs elaborated and repeated throughout Clarissa, the 
repetition strengthening its force. 

The Harlowes,.of course, are not monsters. They simply get 
themselves into a difficult position from which there is no retreat. 
Mrs. Harlowe’s own fall-back view ıs that Clarissa ıs their child 
and they, as parents, do have the right to judge for her. She salves 
her conscience with this, but she allows herself to be pushed much 
further along that road than she knows she ought. Her final appeal 
calls heavily on Clarissa’s sense of duty, and of family affection: 

Come, be a good child, as you used to be, ny Clarissa. (I, 280) 
This appeal throws Clarissa into a ‘severe conflict’ (I, 282), but she 
knows she can never be Solmes’ wife. She says: ‘I will die first!’ 
(1, 284). The evidence of her parents’ marriage, in front of her every 
day (even though, as she acknowledges, the circumstances of her 
own proposed alliance with Solmes would be diferent), must harden 
her in her resolution not to give in to the familr’s pressurings. 

Well, Mrs. Harlowe is no replica of Pamela, and Pamela’s 
marriage to B. turns out quite differently from that of the Harlowes. 
Nonetheless, looking at the two together, there cannot help but 
be the sense that the relationship between husband and wife, in 
each case, has striking similarities, and in each case the author has 
allowed a strong imaginative apprehension of the difficulties of being 
a wife. In the matter of the women’s dispositicns, too, Richardson 
added to the second and sutsequent editions one tantalising 
paragraph from Anna Howe, on the Harlowes, that links Mrs. 
Harlowe and Pamela more closely than might have been expected. 
Anna writes: 


Permit me, however, to subjoin, That well may your Father 
love your Mother, as you say he does. A wife who has no Will 
but his! But were there not, think you, some struggles between 
them at first, Gout out of the question? — Your Mother, when 
a maiden, had, as I have heard (and it is very likely) a good 
share of those lively spirits waich she liked in your Father. She 
has none of them now. How came they ro be dissipated”? — 
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Ah! my dear! She has been too long resident in Trophonius’s 
Cave, I doubt. (Second Edition. II, 13.14)§ 


Perhaps the major point which emerges, from this brief, comparative 
study of the two marriages, is that the exemplary wife, betimes 
pressed into a conflict between one or another duty (or between 
a duty, impulse, and a point of conscience), can only choose the 
‘lesser of two evils’ as she and her advisers see it. What is also 
clear, however, is that often only time can determine whether, in 
fact, the decision taken was the better one. 

Both novels offer a very reel warning on the dangers of an 
injudicious use of masculine prerogative. In the Harlowes’ marriage, 
we see what might have been, had Pamela’s and Mr. B.’s family 
life taken the different turn it could possibly have done. Although 
Pamela describes ‘the marry’d State’ as a subordinate one for a 
wife, and as ‘a kind of State of Humiliation for a Lady’ (IV, 462), 
nonethelesss Mr. B. would frequently seek her opinions and advice 
(while still, obviously, retaining mastery in his own home). In the 
case of the Harlowes, something of the opposite occurs, which both 
come to regret. Mr. Harlowe, when Clarissa’s body is taken home 
to Harlowe Place, makes full amends for what he had forced on 
her mother: 


Would to God, my dear, said he, would to God, I had no more 
to charge myself with, than you have! — You relented! — You 
would have prevailed upon me to relent! (VII, 286) 


But Mrs. Harlowe also accepts her share of blame: 


The greater my fault, said she, when I knew that displeasure 
was carried too high, to acquiesce, as I did! What a barbarous 
parent was I, to let two angry children make me forget that 
I was mother to a third — to such a third! (VII, 236) 


The difference in age between Pamela and Mrs. Harlowe has already 
been noted. It is interesting to speculate on whether or not one 
can recognize in Mrs. Harlowe what an older Pamela could have 
been, had one of the ‘great’ matters she ance referred to tested their 
marriage, as one such did so grievously test that of the Harlowes. 
The evidence of the novels suggests overall that one can, indeed! 


x ¥ % 
In his examination of various aspects of marnage in each of 
these novels, Richardson offers a counter to the criticisms of male 


over-assertion of prerogative by providıng, as contrast, examples 
of lively and passionate women who deny husbands (or would-be 
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husbands) legitimate wifely obedience. In this category are Lord 
and Lady Davers (Pamela), and Anna Howe and Hickman (Clarissa). 
These contrary examples in no way serve to condone the intemperate 
actions of the strong-willed husbands, but they do enable the reader 
‘to see both sides in this particular marned-rigkts-and-duties debate. 
(Richardson as well, of course, makes his reader aware of the various 
social pressures his male characters are under and how these acfect 
their actions.) However, in both novels the general emphasis is on 
the women in the constrictions they are -elt to labour under in 
most of the important circumstances of their lives — caught up 
in conflicts of duties, internally divided, subject to men as daughters 
and wives, bound to obey but often seeing tke human fallabilities 
of the men who are their ‘superiors’. (Not for no:hing did Mr. Bennet, 
in Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, warn Elizabeth — a literary 
descendent of Richardson’s lively girls — against marrying a man 
she could not ‘respect’ (Vol. III, Ch. 17).) 

The paradox Richardson presents in woman’s situation is that 
she must obey her husband, yet that husbanc might demand that 
she commit what she considers to be moral outrage. The reader 
of Richardson cannot help but enquire what Lecomes of individual 
responsibility for moral action once women become wives? Clarissa’s 
tragedy 1s vitally bound up with her perception of these issues, and 
it is probably the chief question which an:metes Pamela II. So it 
is perhaps not entirely irrelevant to speculate yet a httle further 
on what Pamela might have done had she be2n Clarissa’s mother. 
In such a ‘great’ trial as that, ever. in the face of the black, implacable 
anger of which B. was capable (to which she had been subjected)’ 
and which he, like Mr. Harlowe, would no doubt have made fierce 
use of, Pamela just might have been able to find within herself 
sufficient assertiveness, sufficient sense of ob’ective judgement, to 
have stood without wilting against her husband, had she really 
thought it right to do so. She would thus have made an independent 
decision on the merits of the issue itself. And Pamela, the sturdy 
thinker whom we have come ta know well, who, in type of spirit 
has always had more than a little in commcn with Anna Howe, 
was probably still capable of doing just that (Arguably, she remains 
a credible character in Part II in these terms, and does not simply 
become a ‘stuffed model’ as Eaves and Kimoel assert she does.8) 
But what a terrible dilemma she would have tound herself in. And 
how would it all have ended? Legitimate speculation can, as Lovelace 
said of another matter, go no farther. 

Finally — women traditionally are depicted as finding their 
satisfactions in home life and children, so it is with something, almost, 
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of a sense of irony that, in Clarissa, we find Colonel Morden writing 
in the following way to Belford about the future of Anna and 
Hickman. (This passage was added to the third edition.?) 


There is also another circumstance which good-natured men who 
engage with even lively women, may look forward to with pleasure; 
a circumstance which generally lowers the spirits of the Ladies, 
and domesticates them, as I may call ıt: And which, as it will 
bring those of Mr. Hickman and Miss Howe nearer to a par, 
that worthy gentleman will have double reason, when it happens, 
to congratulate himself upon ıt. (Third Edition. VIII, 169)!° 


We can only ponder the implications of this comment about child- 
bearing with regard to Anna (and to Lady G., in Sir Charles 
Grandison, whose case exemplifies the validity of the view for her), 
and to consider the extent to which the circumstance referred to 
might answer for some diminution of Pamela’s liveliness in her 
marriage to B., and then to think of Mrs. Harlowe, and what became 
of her spirit, and Aer satisfactions in her family life — and that, 
finally, is a sobering thought about women and ‘sacrifice’ indeed. 


NOTES 


' All quotations, unless otherwise stated, are from the first edition (London 1748) 
Page references are included in the text at the end of quotations Richardson’s spelling 
and punctuation have been left unchanged, only the long s has been modernized. 

2 All quotations are from the first edition (Vols. I and H, London 174!, sometimes 
referred to as Pamela I; Vols IH and IV, London 1742, sometimes referred to 
as Pamela Il). 

3 London 1749 

4 This description was omıtted from subsequent editions as were the other ‘brief 
Accounts’ of the ‘principal Characters’ 

5 Most modern editions of Clarissa (including the Shakespeare Head and Everyman's 
Library) are principally based on the third edition of the novel which incorporates 
most of Richardson's changes For a discussion of Richardson’s revisions of Clarissa 
see M Kınkead-Weekes, “Clarissa Restcred”’, RES, N.S, 10 (1959) and T C 
Duncan Eaves and Ben D Kımpel, Samuel Richardson, A Biography, (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1971). It ıs perhaps worth noting that the wording on the frontispiece 
of Volume I of the first edition, ‘particularly shewing the Distresses MARRIAGE’ 
is omitted from Volume I of the third and subsequent editions (perhaps for reasons 
of space) but is included at ths front of each of the other volumes, II - VIII 

€ In the novel, a reference for ‘Trophonwis’s Cave’ is given in a note as Spectator, 
Vol VIII No 599 

7 See, for example, Pamele I, Vol Il, pp 299-304 

8 Samuel Richardson, A Biography, p 11) 

? Richardson's changes to the second edition were confined to Volumes I-IV. 

10 London. 1751 
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CRITICISM of Heinrich Böll’s Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum 
has only briefly addressed the question of the significance of the 
carnival which provides such a suggestive backdrop to this 
melodramatic tale. Traditionally a period of gaiety and frivolity 
preceding Lent, whose origins, although still a subject of some 
dispute, can be traced to ancient Greek, Roman, Germanic and 
Celtic mid-winter and spring festivals and fertility cults, the carn.val 
has long been celebrated with processions and parades, masquerades 
and street threatre.! For a brief period of time the social order 
is turned upside down as the donning of masks or costumes enables 
individuals to step outside their usual roles and to enjoy an 
unaccustomed familiarity with one another. Th: clearest expression 
of this topsy-turvy world, of the carnival as ‘die umgestülpte Welt’, 
as Michail Bachtin puts it,? 1s provided by the customary crowning 
of a person of humble social origins as ‘Karnevalskönig”? or in some 
cases as another figure of authority, for exampke as a priest, bishop 
or pope. 

The traditional features of the carnival such as masks, costumes 
and general merry-making are central to Böll’s story, whose action, 
set in a ‘frohliche[n] Stadt“ (presumably Cologne), spans a period 
of four days from the evening of Wednesday, 20 February, ‘am 
Vorabend von Weiberfastnacht’ ‘p. 386), when Katharina attends 
a party at her godmother’s flat, zo the following Sunday evening, 
when she visits police-officer Moeding at his kome to give herself 
up for the murder of the journalist Werner _ötges. The surface 
gaiety of the carnival is, however, not only a cclourful background 
and an ironic foil for the destruction of Katharira’s hitherto ordered 
existence which occurs during the four days in question. More 
importantly, ıt provides a potent metaphor for the discrepancy 
between appearance and reality, for the fact trat many characters 
are not what they seem Moreover, the general confusion of the 
carnival, the blurring of identities end relationships, can be paralleled 
with the impenetrable ‘Netz von Beziehungen’ between the 
‘ZEITUNG’, various bureaucratic authorities and certain shadowy 
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individuals, all of whom participate in an intmgue for which 
Katharina proves no match and which threatens to engulf her. 
Finally, it will be seen that the development which Katharina 
undergoes ın the course of the four days of the action, a development 
which 1s sparked by her meeting with Ludwig Gotten, is presented 
in what can be described as carnivalesque terms. 

In the most significant contexts in which the motif occurs, the 
donning of a costume does not necessarily imply participation in 
a carnival party or ball, rather the wearing of a disguise for the 
purpose of deception. This is illustrated most clearly by the fact 
that the police pursuing Gotten use a variety of disguises to provide 
a ‘Tarnung’ (p. 429), not only the mest popular costume during 
that particular carnival, ‘the costume of the new aristocracy’,> that 
of a sheik, but also cowboy and Spanish dress as well. The wearing 
of masks and costumes which hide an individual’s true identity creates 
an ambivalent, ever. uncanny atmosphere, and it is not by chance 
that Ball introduces a central theme of the novel, that of trust and 
its abuse, ın the context of the carnival — in Chapter 5 ‘Ein hoher 
Karnevalsfunktionar, Weinhändler und Sektvertreter’ (p. 388) rather 
cynically expresses his satisfaction at the fact that the murders of 
Totges and his colleague Schonner became known only after the 
carnival was over: ‘So was am Anfang der frohen Tage, und 
Stimmung und Geschäft sind hin.... Ausgelassenheit und Frohsinn 
brauchen Vertrauen, das ıst ıhre Basis’ (p. 388). This remark is, 
of course, an ironic comment on Böll’s part on the commercialization 
of the carnival. More importantly, however, the functionary’s claim 
that the use of ‘Verkleidungen’ (p. 388) for criminal activities is ` 
an abuse of the trust which is the basis of the festive atmosphere, 
1s the author’s indirect way of indicting the undercover tactics of 
the police, the best example ot which is provided by the police- 
officer Karl, likewise in sheik costume who, in order to continue 
‘tailing’ Götten, strikes up a conversation with Hertha Scheumel 
and Claudia Sterm in the Café Polkt and invites himself to Frau 
Woltersheim’s party. 

Not only the police resort to such ruses in the course of their 
professional activities but repres2ntatives of ‘die ZEITUNG’ as well. 
A crass disregard of fundamental human values is displayed by 
the journalist Tötges, who claims that, by disguising himself as a 
painter, he had managed to gain access to Katharina’s mother in 
hospital where she was recovering from an operation for cancer. 
Although this claim cannot be substantiated by the narrator, he 
later accepts it at face value and consequently holds Tötges and 
‘die ZEITUNG?’ responsible for the subsequent death of Katharina’s 
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mother (p. 459). This action parallels the ‘Rufmord’ which the 
journalist perpetrates upon Katharina and thus further justifies the 
ominous name, Tötges, which Böll has given hin. It is of the utmost 
significance that in the fateful encounter tetween Tötges and 
Katharina in her apartment, which culminates in the shooting of 
the journalist, he is wearing for the only time in the novel ‘ein 
improvisiertes Scheichkosttim’ (p. 387), a most fitting garb in this 
context as it underscores his participation in the general duplicity 
and also suggests that Katharina’s target is not only this specific 
tormentor but the overall intrigue of which she has been a victim. 
An ironic parallel is provided by the killing of ‘den ebenfalls als 
Scheich verkleideten’ (p. 387) photographer Adolf Schönner who 
is, however, as the narrator remarks sarcastically, not an ‘Opfer 
seines Berufes’ (p. 390) but probably ‘das Opfer eines Eifersuchts- 
dramas’ (p. 390), having presumably met his death at the hands 
of ‘einer als Andalusierin verkleideten jungen Frauensperson’ (p. 
387) with whom he had been seen on the da” he was killed. All 
of these incidents highlight a recurring theme of the work which 
was touched upon by Rolf Michaelis in an early review, namely 
the baroque contrast of ‘Lebenslust und Todesq ıal® which is played 
out against the carnival background. 

Whether the murder of Totges is to be seen as an act of self- 
defence or an act of revenge on Katharina’s part, it signals the final 
destruction of her personality which the narrator carefully documents 
in his ‘Bericht’. It is significant that Böll uses carnival imagery in 
order to illustrate this process. Ir view of the overtones of guile 
and deception associated with the wearing of costumes in most of 
the cases that have been commented on so fer, it is noteworthy 
that Katharina does not wear a carnival costume when she attends 
Frau Woltersheim’s party on the eve of ‘Weiberfastnacht” ‘... sie 
war weder als Beduinenfrau noch als Andélusierin verkleidet, 
sondern lediglich mit einer roten Nelke ım Haar, in roten Strimpfen 
und Schuhen, in einer hochgeschlossenen Bluse aus honigfarbener 
Honanseide und einem gewöhnlicken Tweedrock von gleicher Farbe’ 
(p. 391), an outfit which seems appropriate for someone whose 
prudishness has earned her the nickname ‘Nonre’ (p. 416) amongst 
her friends, though, of course, the carnatıon and the red stockings 
and shoes indicate a certain willingness to enter into the spirit of 
things. In general, however, her lack of a carnival costume suggests 
an openness, even the ‘Unschuld’ af character to which Blorna refers ` 
(p. 439), and above all a dangerous vulnerabilit7. (In an interesting 
carnivalesque reversal, the suspected criminal cn the run, Gotten, 
is also not ‘verkleidet’ (p. 429) and unlike his pursuers, does not 
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attempt to hide his identity, a situational irony to which Margit 
Sinka has recently drawn attention.’) 

Böll’s presentation of Katharina (and Götten) in this crucial 
context is typical of his largely idealized characterization of her 
which has so often been commerted upon by critics. Although Boll 
himself has rejected this interpretation, insisting that Katharina 1s 
‘ein lädierter Engel, der sehr durchschnittlich ist’, ‘eine durchaus 
angepafte Figur, die das Wirtschaftswunder mitmacht’ whose 
actions in hiding Götten and allowıng him to escape can only be 
described as criminal,’ it ıs not her ‘durchaus fragliche Züge”! that 
are played up by the narrator, who, for example, allows Blorna’s 
(and Frau Woltersheim’s) admiration for the tenacity with which 
Katharina had overcome the disadvantages and disappointments 
of her earlier life (p 439) to shape the reader’s attitude to her, 
indeed who seems to share this admiration to the extent that he 
professes his belief in her innocence (p. 431) in the affair with Gotten 
and glosses over the crimes of which they both are guilty. This 
partisan approach is, of course, also reflected in the contrasting 
‘sprechende[n] Namen"! of the novel’s main characters, the diabolic 
and one-dimensional Totges and the abrasive Knminalhauptkom- 
missar Berzmenne on the one kand, Katharina, ‘die Reıne’,!? and 
the Messianic Gotten (who, as L'urzak has pointed out, is presented 
virtually from Katherina’s point of view!3), on the other. 

The fact that Frau Woltersheim’s ‘Hausball’ (p. 399) takes places 
‘am Vorabend von Weiberfastnacht’ (p 387), indeed was originally 
planned for the ‘Weiberfastnacht’ itself, is significant, for Böll ts 
clearly drawing on the traditional associations of this specifically 
Rhenish carnival day, which was one of a number of special 
‘Frauentage’ in February when women reigned supreme and had 
the freedom to do as they pleased without fear of recrımination.'? 
Despite her reluctance to participate in carnival activities and her 
disapproval of Hertha Scheurrel and Claudia Sterm’s expressed 
intention of going to the Café Polkt in order to pick up two young 
men to take to the party (p. 427), it is ironic that Katharina 
unconsciously takes advantage of the ‘Weiberfastnacht’ tradition 
herself when she invites Gotten home with her from the party after 
only a casual meeting, having -ecognized that ‘...er war es eben, 
der da kommen soll’ (p. 420), However, the personal fulfilment which 
the relationship promises is overshadowed by the harrowing situation 
into which she is immediately catapulted as a consequence of this 
apparently quite uncharacterist.c action In the events that follow, 
the search of her flat on the Thursday morning (‘Weiberfastnacht’) 
and her interrogation on the Thursday and the Friday, her personal 
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vulnerability makes it impossib_e for her to cope with the quite 
brutal treatment to which she is subjected by Beizmenne and his 
associates. 

This vulnerability expresses itself particulary in the ‘sprachliche 
Sensibilität’ (p. 409) that she exhibits durırg the two days of 
interrogation and which makes her especially sensitive to verbal 
attack. Thus, in a variation of an important theme of the novel, 
the narrator speculates that a “Vertrauensweräältnis’ (p. 393) did 
not develop between Katharina and Beizmenne because of the latter’s 
alleged use during the house search of an all tod explicit and vulgar 
term to describe Katharina’s brief affair with Götten. The initial 
lack of trust between Katharina and Beizmezne is subsequently 
reinforced by Beizmenne’s attempts to find evidence to implicate 
Katharina in the ‘Verschwörung?’ (p. 403) in wuch he is convinced 
Gotten is involved. The suggestion of covert actzvities behind a mask 
of bourgeois respectability provides another variant of the carnival 
metaphor, which has its ironic counterpart in the mysterious channels 
of communication operating behind a facade of bureaucratic 
propriety between the ‘ZEITUNG’, the police, the ‘Staatsanwalt- 
schaft’ and the ‘Innenministerium’ (p 444) on the one hand, and 
between the businessmen Sträubleder and more particularly Luding, 
and the newspaper and the “Inner ministerium’ on the other.!5 

However, a more important variant is found in the treatment 
of Katharina by the press. The reports about Katharina in the 
three editions of the paper to which Böll specifically refers result 
in the creation of a fictitious persona!® which bears no relationship 
to the real Katharina, thus ironically parallelirg the disguised and 
unrecognizable figures of the carnival For these reports all involve 
exaggeration and distortion of the information provided to the 
paper, even information clearly supplied by -he police or based 
on police transcripts (in particular, the reference to the ‘Herren- 
besuch’ and to Beizmenne’s conspiracy theory}. For example, the 
police maintain that Gotten is ‘e-n lange gesuchter Bandit... des 
Bankraubes fast überführt und des Mordes und anderer Verbrechen 
verdächtig’ (p 394) and are confident of secur ng a conviction for 
bank theft. But they have no real proof that Gctten has committed 
the murder, an allegation which is in fact evemtually shown to be 
false. The newspaper goes even further, and refers to Gotten as 
a ‘Bandit und Morder’ (p. 404) and to Katharina as ‘Morderbraut’ 
(p. 406) and ‘Räuberliebchen’ (p. 404). Furtaer insinuations of 
criminal activity, political unreliability and sexual promiscuity are 
reinforced by crude misrepresentations of statements made by 
Katharina’s relatives, friends, acquaintances and employers. 
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The verbal assault upon Katharina which was initiated by the 
police and the press is moreover continued by obscene phone calls 
to her flat and to that of Frau Woltersheim, and by unsolicited 
mail containing either sexual innuendo, political abuse or religious 
admonitions, all of which contribute to the change which occurs 
in Katharina’s attitude to the ‘Eigentumswohnung’ for which she 
had worked so hard and which comes to suggest something like 
the integrity of her personality. The police search of Katharina’s 
flat, while no doubt necessary and justifiable under the circumstances, 
probably sets this process ın train. What is, however, of crucial 
importance here is Katharina’s relationship with her neighbours. 
Until the house search, Katharina appears to have led a relatively 
anonymous life in the apartment block where she lived. However, 
the questioning of her neighbours, who are the source of the term 
‘Herrenbesuch’, and most especially an anonymous obscene 
telephone call from a man claiming to be a ‘Hausbewohner’ (p. 
431), which causes her to flee her flat, lead to Katharina’s total 
loss of interest in the ‘Wohnunz’.!’ This attitude is reinforced by 
her experiences when she returns to her flat on the Friday afternoon 
after the final interrogation, having asked Frau Woltersheim and 
Konrad Beiters to accompany her because of her fear: ‘Sie habe 
Angst, sogar Angst vor dem Telefon’ (p. 431). That this fear is 
justified is demonstrated most clearly by the situation which arises _ 
when they are forced to share the lift with two ‘Hausbewohner’: 
‘Ein... als Scheich verkleideter Herr, der sich in offensichtlicher 
Distanzierungsqual in die Ecke druckte,... und eine... als 
Andalusierin verkleidete Dame, die, durch eine Gesichtsmaske 
gedeckt, keineswegs von Katharina abrückte, sondern direkt neben 
ihr stehenblieb und sie aus “frechen, harten, braunen Augen” dreist 
und neugierig musterte’ (p. 431) The reappearance of the carnival 
world underscores the sense that Katharina’s private sphere has now 
been invaded and highlights the destruction of what was earlier 
a ‘heile Welt’ for her, the loss of her anonymity and the alienation 
from her ‘Mitbewohner’ who either shrink from contact with her 
or exhibit a morbid curiosity in her. As a result the “Verstörtheit’ 
(p. 422) ın Katharına’s personality, to which Frau Woltersheim had 
drawn attention earlier in the day during her ınterrogation at police 
headquarters and which she had linked even then with her godchild’s 
loss of interest in the apartment, comes to a head and fınds concrete 
expression ın Katharina’s despo:iation of her own flat (p. 433). In 
view of the time and the energies she had invested in it, this act 
is equivalent to a kind of suicide.!8 


Bachtin has drawn attention to the ambivalent nature of many 
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carnival customs and figures: ‘Sie vereinigen ir sich alle Polaritäten 
des Wechsels und der Krise. Geburt und Tod...."!9 Certainly, the 
carnival from its earliest origins as a festival celebrating the end 
of winter and the coming of spring has symbolized death and rebirth, 
a symbolism we of course also associate with Easter which it precedes. 
This symbolism can be applied zs well to Katharina’s development 
in both a positive and a negative sense. Katharina’s description of 
Gotten as ‘der, der da kommer. soll’, echoing John the Baptist’s 
enquiry of Christ,2° suggests that the crucial neeting with Gotten 
may be seen as signalling a new beginning in her life as a consequence 
of which she can turn her back on unhappy dersonal experiences 
in the past and, even while she is preparing for her trial at the 
end of the novel, look forward to a reunion with her lover many 
years hence. While this future perspective appears to give the 
conclusion of the novel an optimistic note, tais is overshadowed 
by the generally negative development which Katharina undergoes 
in the course of the work. For in a grimly ironic variation of the 
carnival theme of death and rebirth, the expeziences to which she 
is subjected during the four days of the action lead to the destruction 
of the old naive, trusting and innocent Katharira and the emergence 
of a Katharina who 1s open to ccrruption. Katnarına’s despoliation 
of her flat is not merely an ind:cator of the :ncıpient breakdown 
of the integrity of her personal.ty but may indeed be viewed as 
a turning-point in this process. It is no coincideace that the narrator 
speculates in the very next chapter (Chapter 36: on when Katharina 
entertained ‘die ersten Mordabsichten’ or indeed conceived ‘den 
Mordplan’ (p. 433) and that he then in Chapter 37 notes Katharina’s 
decision (on the Friday evening after the visit to her flat) to make 
a carnival costume in the popular ‘Scherchmode’ (p. 434) in which 
she intends (as she expresses it ir: a veiled way ‘selbst am Samstag 
oder Sonntag als Beduinenfrau “loszuziehen” 'ı p. 434). 

The motif of ‘Vertrauen’ recurs in this chap:er as well when the 
narrator documents the fact that Katharina had stolen out of Frau 
Woltersheim’s flat early on Saturday morning in order to obtain 
a copy of ‘die ZEITUNG’, addirg the ironic comment: *...sie hat 
das VERTRAUEN der ZEITUNG mifbraucht, indem sie eine 
ZEITUNG herausnahm, ohne zu bezahlen!’ tp. 435). This scene 
has aroused some interest amongst critics. Although overlooking 
the overall significance of ‘Vertrauen’ in the novel, William Sewell 
sees this incident as having a positive aspect n the sense that by 
abusing the newspaper’s trust, ‘albeit in a very minor way, [Katharina] 
restores some measure of her personal integrity”?! At the same time, 
he links this ‘harmless gesture’ with the murde- of Tötges, viewing 
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ıt as ‘an intermediate stage in Katharina’s dealings with the 
“ZEITUNG”’. Margit Sinka too interprets the stealing of the paper 
as a setting into motion of ‘a future action against society’, ? drawing 
attention as well to the theft cf Konrad’s gun on the following 
morning.? 

What should be emphasized here, however, is that the references 
to the ‘Mordabsichten’ and the ‘Mordplan’, the numerous allusions 
to the preparation of the bedouir. costume, the mention of the abuse 
of trust involved in the theft of the paper and of the gun all suggest 
the gradual corruption of an initially innocent and intact personality 
which culminates in the meeting in the despoiled flat between 
Katharina ‘als Beduinenfrau verkleidet’ (p. 470), and the likewise 
costumed Tötges, with its fateful outcome.?* By wearing a costume 
and resorting to deception and violence, Katharina is merely 
responding in kind to the experiences of the previous four days. 
It can be said that she has become ‘eiskalt und berechnend’ (p. 
404), having adopted the persona that has been created for her, 
thus taking the carnival theme to its ugly extreme. The wearing 
of the costume can be seen as a further sign of the disintegration 
of her original self. For whereas, when she had earlier met Gotten, 
there had been no need for a disguise, after her ‘Rufmord’ by the 
‘ZEITUNG?’ Katharina too needs a costume, not only, as has been 
pointed out, ‘to evade her journalistic notoriety?5 but to protect 
what is left of herself 

Viewed in the light of its traditional associations, the carnival 
in Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum has a much more 
significant function than that of simply providing a colourful setting 
for the story. The principal features of the carnival which Boll exploits 
— not only disguised identity but also the ancient ritual of death 
and rebirth — help to point up essential aspects of the novel’s theme: 
the duplicity and corruption of the representatives of powerful public 
and private institutions, and the gradual corruption of the vulnerable 
and initially innocent central figure, who, far from emerging from 
the tragic sequence of events untainted, ıs herself reduced (albeit 
out of desperation) to the treecherous and violent level of her 
oppressors. Like Böll’s previous novel, Ende einer Dienstfahrt, with 
its repeated references to Reineke Fuchs, Die verlorene Ehre der 
Katharina Blum, ostensibly realistic and contemporary, subtly draws 
on a venerable literary and cultural tradition which adds a rich 
dimension of allusion to the novel, thus helping to make it, 
notwithstanding its occasional clumsiness, into a sophisticated work 
of fiction rather than the angry topical polemic which readers and 
critics have so often seen it to be. 
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the reporter as ‘an expression of [Kathanna’s] refusal to accept self-alienation’, as 
‘an act which restores her “lost honor” ° (p. 96) In his mterview with Christian 
Linder (p 67), however, Boll has himself denied that it is possible to restore one’s 
integrity ‘durch einen Mord’ 

3 See the introduction to the Harrap edition, xxx. 
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RUMANIAN CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN 
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‘SARMANUL DIONIS’ BY MIHAI EMINESCU 
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THERE appears to be no general y-agreed definition of fantasy, but 
one of the essential criteria to waich a wou.d-be fantastic tale must 
conform is surely that of having its starting-point in the familiar 
world, so that the reader is led gently into an unfamilıar world, 
without ceasing to believe in the plausibility of the tale. The best 
description of the process remains Hoffmann’s, in Die 
Serapionsbriider. 


die Basis der Himmelsleiter, auf der man hinaufsteigen will in 
höhere Regionen, befestigt sein müsse im Leben, so dass jeder 
nachzusteigen vermag ...! 


Tzvetan Todorov, in his important study Introauction a la littérature 
fantastıque, emphasıses this criterion most clearly when he contrasts 
Kafka’s with the traditional fantastic tale. In Die Verwandlung, he 
says: 


L'événement étrange n’apparait pas 3 Ja suite d'une série 
d’indications indirectes, comme le sommet d’une gradation: il est 
contenu dans la toute premiere phrase. Le récit fantastique partait 
dune situation parfaitement naturelle pour aboutir au surnaturel, : 
La Metamorphose part de l’événement su-naturel pour lui donner, 
en cours de récit, un air de plus en plus natturel.? 


It is the aim of the present study to snow that a little-known 
Rumanian fantastic tale, Mihai Eminescu’s Särmanul Dionis (Poor 
Dionis; 1872) deserves to be added to the rather small number of 
European fantastic tales which succeed in keeping the reader’s 
confidence as the author leads him into the werld of fantasy. 

Poor Dionis has even in Rumania been overshadowed by the 
author’s magnificent poetry, and has received only a fraction of 
the critical attention devoted to the latter. An early critic did indeed 
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suggest that it was a fantastic tale cf real status in European literature, 
but no-one else has taken up his perceptive comment: 


Poor Dionis is worthy to stand beside the tales of Hoffmann 
and all the most interesting fantasies of Romantic literature of 
all ages, especially because of Eminescu’s simple yet suggestive 
techniques, free of all mannerisms and needless complexities.? 


It should be noted that Poor Dionis is not only a fantastic tale, 
but also a clever and plausible attempt to demonstrate the validity 
of Schopenhauer’s tenet that only the Will exists. Indeed, the way 
in which the tale is presented suggests strongly that Eminescu’s 
primary am was to show that Schopenhauer’s hypothesis could 
be the explanation of the mystery of man’s place in the universe. 
But for the reader of today, Poor Dionıs stands or falls as a fantastic 
tale, not as an essay in philosophical inquiry. 

The coherence of the story within its own terms of reference, 
the vividness of the character-portrayals, tne rich yet precise language 
contribute to the success of Pcor Dionis but would hardly be 
sufficient to make the reader accept its strange universe. The essential 
reason why it achieves this suspension of disbelief on the part of 
the reader lies in the author’s skilful manipulation of two famihar 
phenomena: the dream and the shadow. 

As the tale is not easily accessible in English, it 1s necessary to 
preface a study of the roles of dreams and shadows in Poor Dionis 
with a brief synopsis of the story.‘ 

To demonstrate the validity cf, the hypothesis that each of us 
has an eternal, unchanging soul which goes through countless 
incarnations over vast periods of time and huge physical distance 
(time and space being, for Eminescu as for Schopenhauer, purely 
human creations) Eminescu imag.nes a nıneteenth-century student, 
Dionis, who dreams hımself into a former exıstence, that of a 
fifteenth-century monk, Dan As Dan, he is freed from his temporary 
body to soar up to the Moon, whence he returns as both Dan 
and Dionis. It is important to rote that the personalities of the 
two men are essentially the same, for they are but different physical 
manifestations of the same soul. By means of skilful transitions 
from one man to the other, and the clever siting of the soul in 
the human’s shadow, Eminescu finally achieves a fusion of student 
and monk, so that in the epilogue he can ask the reader. 


To which man did these things really happen: Dan or Dionis? 
...Are we not perhaps like actors in a crowd scene who cross 
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the stage again and again to give the impression of a huge army? 
...Is it not true that the actors remain the same though the 
plays change” 


He does not give any answers to this question, but it 1s clear that 
he prefers to believe in metempsychosis. 

The devices of the dream and the shadow are equally important 
in winning the reader’s compliance with the author’s definition of 
the universe, in the first place because both of them are familar 
yet mysterious companions of all of us throvghout our lives. The 
. role played by Dan’s shadow seems to be criginal to Eminescu; 
the use of the dream-world to present phenomena which do not 
fit into the framework of so-called ‘normal’ life is not so. 

The world of dreams fascinated the Romantic writers of Germany 
and France,® who regularly interpreted ıt as the spiritual and infinitely 
superior counter-part to our waking life, as a return of the soul 
to the golden age when the cosmos was perfectly unified and coherent, 
without distinction between phenomena which are now regarded 
as opposites: waking and sleeping, life and death, male and female. 
Dreams permit this return to the primeval unity of all things because, 
unbounded by time and space, they bring the sleeper into contact 
with the universal life which knows nothing of the constraints of 
chronology or place. They may therefore reveal events in past or 
future phases of the dreamer’s existence. 

The freedom of the dream-world enables Emanescu to demonstrate 
the existence of an eternal soul of which each successive life reveals 
only a part. He differs from such profoundly Romantic writers as 
Hoffmann and Nerval in that he does not regard the dream-world 
as superior to the day-time world but, like Schopenhauer, sees both 
worlds as different pages in the same book.’ 

This use of the dream-device in Poor Dionis adds not a httle 
to the suspension of disbelief and even to the acceptability of the 
philosophical hypothesis being tested by Emmescu, because we all 
know that dreams really are outside the confines of time and space, 
that they do permit the mind to make fantastic journeys, that they 
can seem strangely prophetic, that they dc sometimes give the 
dreamer the sensation of being himself and yez a different person. 

The simplest way to demonstrate Eminescu’s artistry in the 
manipulation of this motif is to quote some of the passages in which 
one man dreams himself into the body and life of the other. 

At the beginning of the tale, Dionis sits wizh a book before him, 
his mind wandering in a strange dream-world. Suddenly he wakes 
from his reverie and asks himself why one can travel from one 
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place to another but not from one era ta another. Then he touches 
a mystical pattern like a red cobweb in his book, and is gradually 
transported back through time: 


‘Yes,’ he murmured, returning to the idea which obsessed him, 
‘the world, that vast wasteland, exisis in our minds; but why 
only space, why not time, why not the past?’ He looked again 
at the red cobweb, and its strands began to move. He placed 
his finger in the centre of the web, and was overwhelmed with 
a spiritual ecstasy. He thought he could hear the low voices of 
the old men who when he was a child had held him on their 
knees on winter nights and told him fantastic tales of fairies dressed 
in gold and light who led lives of innocence and purity in crystal 
palaces; and it seemed only vesterday that he had twined his 
fingers in their white beards and listened to their soft, sagacious 
voices recounting the wisdom of the past, the knowledge of our 
forebears. He could no longer doubt it... an unseen hand was 
drawing him into the past. He saw princes arise, dressed in sable 
and gold — he listened to them speaking from their high thrones 
in ancient castles, he saw a council of old men, he saw an eager, 
Christian people flowing like the waves of the sea through the 
princely court — but all was st-ll confused. 

And now the lines of the astrological sign moved horribly, 
like snakes of live coals. The spider grew larger and larger. ‘Where 
shall we stop?’ said a voice from the burning centre of the book. 
‘The reign of Alexander the Good,’ he managed to whisper with 
a firm voice, for joy and wonder were overwhelming his soul 
and... slowly, so slowly, the red web grew bigger and more filmy, 
until it had become a glowing sunset sky. He was lying om a 
new-mown field, surrounded by the perfume of haycocks, beneath 
a high, clear, blue evening sky across which hosts of fiery golden- 
red clouds were sweeping. The hills were shrouded in purple, 
birds hung in the air, the rıvers mirrored the flaming sky, the 
tremulous voice of a church bell filled the evening, calling everyone 
to Vespers, and he — he — what strange clothes! A rough woollen 
cassock and the black hat of a monk... in his hand, the book 
about astrology. And everything seemed familiar to him! He was 
no longer himself. It seemed so natural to him that he should 
have awakened in this world. He knew for certain that he had 
come into the field to read, and had fallen asleep over his book. 
That darkened room, the life of a man called Dionis, how 
strange... he had been dreaming! ‘Of course,’ he thought, ‘it’s 
the fault of my book, because I dreamed such a lot of extraordinary 
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things after I’d been reading it. What an edd world, what odd 
people, and their language, like ours, but fozeign too, different... 
How strange!’ The monk Dan had dreamed that he was a layman 
called Dionis... and he had the impression that he had been 
in another age, among other people! A strange feeling! 


The transition from one age and one person td another is extremely 
skilful: the reader, as so rarely in supernatura: literature, is carried 
along with Dionis and feels it to be quite nacural that the person 
who wakes up should not be Dionis, but Dan, a fifteenth-century 
monk. Dan remembers dreaming that he was living five hundred 
years after his time, and without hesitation accepts his fantastic 
dream as a vision of the truth: 


‘And now I, a monk, understand how -he soul travels from 
one age to another. It is the same soul; but death makes it forget 
that it has lived before.... How many pe>ple are there within 
a single person? As many as there are stars in a single drop 
of dew beneath the clear night sky.’ 


As the story progresses, the transitions between the two men 
— the one falling asleep to wake as the other, the recognition by 
one of people met by the other — culminate in the fusion of the 
two in the reader’s mind, so that it becomes impossible to say that 
either has priority or is dreaming the other into existence. 

It is difficult to select an example from the latter part of the 
story which will make sense out of context, but perhaps this one 
will give an idea of the skilful merging of the two men: 


‘Youve gone and you’ve sold me to the tormentor of souls,’ 
whispered Dan with bitter resignation, fallirg back on his pillows. 
‘He has a fever... he’s delirious,’ said the tald man in a sombre 
voice. 


Night-time... A gentle refreshing breeze comes in through the 
open windows, and Dionis, lying on his bec, trembles with fever, 
his lips dry, his forehead pearled with sweat, his head heavy. 


Eminescu’s achievement lies in the extraordinary skill with which 
he uses a familiar motif to make a daring hypcthesis seem plausible. 
The other great artistic device in Poor Dicnis, the identification 
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of Dan’s shadow with his immortal soul, appears to be new in 
literature. The concept is put forward by Dan’s teacher, Ruben, 
from whom Dan seeks an explanation of his dream. 

Ruben confirms that each sou. has a series of physical lives, and 
explains that the difference between God and Man is that a man 
‘ knows only one of his lives at a time, whereas God is Time itself, 
containing within Him all the peoples who have been, are or will 
be. He answers Dan’s doubts as to the pcssibility of a man’s leaving 
his present body to inhabit an earlier or a later one by explaining 
that one’s shadow is nothing more nor less than one’s eternal soul, 
which moves, its essence unchanged, fram one incarnation to the 
next: 


“You have seen that ın each man there is an unending line of 
men. Let one of those men in you take your place for as long 
as you will be away. He will not be a complete man, because 
if he were he would negate your existence. But the eternal man, 
from whom comes that line of ephemeral men, is beside each 
one of us, all the time. You can see him, though you cannot 
take hold of him — he 1s your shadow. For a time you can 
exchange beings: if you give your shadow your present, ephemeral 
existence, your shadow will give you his eternal existence, and 
as a shadow endowed with eternity ycu will even acquire a little 
of God’s omnipotence, for your wishes will be fulfilled even as 
you form them...’ 


Ruben explains that Dan will be able to pass into a time and 
space of his own deliberate creation, by opening his book — the 
very book which Dionis was reading — at any place and then reading 
every seventh page: thus will God's secret formula for travel through 
time and space be revealed to him. 

At home, Dan turns the pages as instructed, until his shadow, 
looming fantastically over him, begins to speak. It explains that 
it is his eternal being, ‘Dan’ merely one of many ephemeral envelopes, 
as Zoroaster had once been: 


“Your soul, although you cannot remember it, was once in the 
bosom of Zoroaster, he who made the stars move by the profundity 
of his words and the complex logic of his mathematics. His book, 
which contains all the secrets cf his knowledge, lies open in front 
of you. Men through the ages have tried to unravel it but no- 
one has succeeded completely. Only I can do so, because I spoke 
to Zoroaster from the wall beside him, just as I am speaking 
to you today.’ 
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The shadow then says that if it and Dan change places, the shadow 
becoming the mortal body and Dan taking on the form of a luminous 
shadow, Dan will be able to travel through time and space just 
as if he were the shadow for whom they are no barrier: 


‘Leave me to live your life, with your sweetreart’s shadow made 
flesh, with your friends; condemn me to forget my omniscient 
being while you and your beloved journey to whatever part of 
the universe you choose... to the moon, for example. There, 
you will live a century and it will seem to you but a day.’ 


The shadow makes it clear that the time ard space which Dan 
will create will have an objective existence, by pointing out that 
he will be able, if he wishes, to reduce the Earth to the size of 
a pearl, without the inhabitants realising it: 


“You can even take the Earth with you, wizhout any trouble at 
all. Change it into a pearl pendant and hang it on your sweetheart’s 
necklace: and believe me, although evervth.ng on Earth will be 
thousands of times smaller, the proportions will be unchanged 
and the inhabitants will think they are just as big as they are 
now. Their tume-scale? An hour of your life will be a century 
for them.’ 


The exchange is effected, and Dan, leaving she shadow sleeping 
in his bed in his physical form, to live out Dan’s life and write 
his memoirs, goes to the home of his sweetheart, Marıa.® He 
transforms her just as he has been transformed, and they soar to 
the Moon together. Dan reduces the Earth tc a pearl, and places 
it in Maria’s necklace. 

Dan’s shadow thus plays an important rcle in the mechanics 
of the story, by concretising the soul and bringing home to the 
reader the meaning of the theory of re-incarmation: ‘ “I spoke to 
Zoroaster just as I am speaking to you.” >? We are familiar with 
our shadow, that mirror image, sometimes faithful, sometimes 
bizarrely distorted, of our outline, whose greyness veils it ın mystery: 
it 1S SO tempting to believe it 1s part of us tkat Eminescu’s siting 
of the soul in ıt actually increases the plausibilicy of the story. 

While, as has been shown, Eminescu’s treatment of the world 
of dreams is a simple modification of a popu-ar motif, the notion 
of placing in one’s shadow an eternal soul waich is re-ıncarnated 
countless times is so different from the roles attributed to the shadow 
by earlier writers that ıt would seem to be a genuinely novel way 
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of pursuing the Romantic theme of the multiplicity of the human 
personality. 

I have attempted, with the help of the foremost expert on ‘the 
shadow theme in European literature, Dr. Gero von Wilpert, to 
discover precedents for Eminescu’s particular motif, but so far 
without success. 

The shadow, as ıs well known, is regarded as the soul of the 
individual person in many folk-beliefs and mythologies, but 
Eminescu’s interpretation of its role as the unchanging site of an 
unchanging, frequently re-incarr.ated soul, does not seem to occur 
in any known mythology. Frazer’s Golden Bough and Bachtold- 
Stäublis Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens? were 
consulted fruitlessly for folk-mctifs. Dr. von Wilpert kindly gave 
me his considered opinion on the matter in a personal com- 
munication: 


During my investigation of the motif, I have not come across 
any treatment of the motif that might even slightly resemble 
Eminescu’s treatment of it, but though I feel tempted to regard 
it as original, there might be some similar aspects in folklore 
and mythology like the realm of the shadows in Hades in Greek 
mythology. 


I have so far been unable to find any such similar aspects. 

Literary precedents are as hard to come by as folkloric ones. 
Chamisso’s Peter Schlemthi is normally quoted by critics as being 
Eminescu’s source, but there is no similarity between the motifs 
of the two authors. Von Wilpert, in his book on the lost shadow, 
considers that Oscar Wilde’s story The Fisherman and his Soul 
(1891) was the first to use the motif to postulate the existence of 
two different worlds within the human personality: 


Solche Ausweitung des Motivs von der Persönlichkeits-spaltung 
bis zur Deklarierung zweier verschiedener Welten mit zwei 
verschiedenen Wertssystemen bringt erst Oscar Wildes Kunst- 
märchen.!? 


It would seem that Eminescu should replace Wilde as the first 
known writer to use the motif; but it must be acknowledged that 
the characteristics of the double worlds inhabited by the two heroes 
are completely different, as are the purposes of their creators. 

The nearest parallel found so far is in the writings of 
Schopenhauer, to whom Eminescu was indebted for much of his 
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philosophical thought. On several occasions im The World as Will 
and Representation, Schopenhauer uses an image in which he equates 
the body with the will, the shadow with the phenomenon, which 
is the opposite of Eminescu’s interpretation bu: could perhaps have 
suggested the idea to him. For example: 


As the will is the thing-in-itself, the inner content, the essence 
of the world, but life, the visitle world, the phenomenon, is only 
the mirror of the will, this world will accompany the will as 
inseparably as a body is accompanied by its shadow. !! 


At present, then, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
shadow-motif as developed in Poor Dionis ıs original to Eminescu. 

In conclusion, I would argue that thanks te Eminescu’s skill in 
leading his reader slowly into an unfamiliar universe, Poor Dionis 
is worthy to stand beside the very best Eurcpean fantastic tales 
of the nineteenth century. Indeec, it deserves to be compared with 
such masterpieces as Hoffmann’s Der goldene Topf, Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam’s Véra and Maupassant’s Le Horla. 


NOTES 


! Quoted by Rosemary Lloyd, Baudelare et Hoffmanr. affinités et ınfluences, 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1979), p. 244, 

2 (Pars, Du Seud, 1970), p. 179 

3 Samelevici, Henric, ‘Sarmanul Dioms’, an article originally published ın his Cercetari 
critice st filozofice, (Bucharest, 1915), republished in 1968 in an anthology of 
Sanielevici’s work, bearing the same title as the 1915 vo.ume and selected by Z 
Ornea, edited by C Botez, pp 48-84. Quotation from p- 77 of the 1968 edition. 
The translation 1s my own. 

4 The only English translation was made by Sylvia Pankhurst (n.d ), and has been 
published only ın ajournal Romanian Review, 33 no. 12(1979), pp 36-69. I consulted 
this translation when making my own translation of the quo ations from Poor Dionis 
used in this paper 

5 One is tempted to see here the influence of the transformed actors in E.T.A 
Hoffmann’s Prinzessin Brambilla (see Charles E Passaze’s introduction to his 
translation, in Three Marchen of E T.A Hoffmann, Carolina, Univ of South Carolina 
Press, 1971, pp xvıuu-xxu) but it should ba noted that Eminescu was very interested 
in the theatre and had spent some time in 1867 and 18€8 in touring companies 
(see George Calinescu, Vrata lut Mihai Emmescu, Bucharest, Editura Eminescu, 1973, 
pp. 99-116), 

6 Béguin, Albert, Les Romantiques et le rêve, 2 vols. (Marseille, Cahiers du sud, 
1937), I passim, but especially pp. 269-271. 

7 Schopenhauer, Arthur, The World as Will and Representation, translated by E 
F J Payne, 2 vols, (1958; New York, Dover, 1966), 1, €. “Life and dreams are 
leaves of one and the same book. The systematic reading is real hfe, but when 
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the actual reading hour (the day) has come to en end, and we have the penod 
of recreation, we often continue idly to thumb over the leaves, and turn to a page 
here and there without method or connzction We sometimes turn up a page we 
have already read, at others one still new <o us, but always from the same book.” 

8 Eminescu suggests that Dan leads a double life as a studious monk by day and 
a romantic youth by night, but this unconventional situation 1s not exploited in 
Poor Dionts 

9 Frazer, J G, The Golden Bough a study in magic and religion, 12 vols, (London, 
Macmillan, 1936-38), 111, 73-79, Bachtold-Staublı, E , Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, 10 vols, (Berlin and Leipzig, W. de Gruyter, 1927-41), IX, cols, 126- 
142, sv Schatie[n] 

10 von Wipert, Gero, Die verlorenen Schatten. Varianten eines luerarischen Motıvs 
(Stuttgart, Kroner, 1978), p. 120 

II Schopenhauer, op.cit , I, 275 
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AMONG the many attempts to define the fundamental nature of 
Kafka’s fiction and its implied world-view, one of the most common 
since the 1950’s has consisted m the recourse to paradoxy. Like 
discussions in terms of the parable, this approach, too, owes its 
widespread adoption to the commentaries of Politzer who, in one 
of the earliest reviews of Kafka research (s.a. Ackermann, 1950),! 
firmly asserted: ‘Das charakterıstische Stilmerkmal von Franz Kafkas 
Werk ist das Paradox.... Wo immer und von welchem standpunkt 
auch man Kafkas Werk anrührt, man wird immer einem Paradox 
begegnen’ (Politzer, 1950: 214). And although, in his later, far more 
comprehensive analyses, Politzer (1962; 1965; 1973) broadened his 
views considerably, he has never ceased to regard paradox as being 
of central importance to Kafka’s fiction and its interpretation. 

Through his popularisation of this notion, however, Politzer has 
created extensive confusion as well, because his own use of the term 
is so loose that numerous others rave been led to follow his example. 
As Kobs (1970) has rightly observed: 


Fur Politzer gilt jede befremdende Wendung, jede Unstimmigkeit, 
jeder Widerspruch schon als ein Paradox; fur paradox halt er 
es zum Beispiel, wenn ein Schutzmann statt einer Auskunft eine 
abweisende Antwort gibt, paradox erscheint ihm sogar die 
Redeweise von einer ‘gesteigerten Erlösung’. wie sie sich am Ende 
der Erzählung Josefine, die Sängerin findet. (op.cit.:12) 


In common parlance, it is true, ‘paradox’ may be and often is 
employed in this imprecise manner, as a synonym of ‘actually self- 
contradictory’, ‘essentially absurd or false’ (S.O.E.D.). Even among 
twentieth century philosophers, such usage is not infrequently to 
be encountered (cf. Wolgast, 1977). But, from the Stoics onwards, 
its exact meaning has always been, in essence, ‘a seeming 
contradiction’ (cf. Wilpert, 1964:491), a fact which has more recently 
been confirmed by such Kafxa scholars as Sandbank (1967), 
Neumann (1968:704, 730), Fingerhut (1969: 299) and Steinmetz 
(1977:87f.). Neumann, for example, after reviewing acknowledged 
standard works on the subject by Heiss, Schilder, Friedrich and 
Schroer, reaches the conclusion. 
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daß von der Antike bis zu Kierkegaards ‘schlechthinnigem 
Paradox’ in den ‘Philosophischen Brocken’ (Düsseldorf-Köln, 
1960, S.34ff.) das Paradox als scheinbar Widersinniges, als ‘ganz 
Unwahrscheinliches’ (a.a.0.5.49), als eine der allgemeinen 
Meinung widersprechende Aussage betrachtet wird, die sich bei 
genauerem Nachdenken als en:weder richtig, oder doch fur einen 
bestimmten Zusammenhang (etwa die in sich widersprüchliche 
Tatsache der Erbstinde) als sinnvoll erweist. (op.cit.:704) 


Yet, despite their recognition of this current, traditional meaning 
and their repudiation of the very frequent, inaccurate usage 
encouraged, if not initiated by Pclitzer, two very influential scholars 
have argued that Kafka has produced a new, individual form of 
paradox which constitutes the basic feature of all his works. The 
first of these is Neumann (1968), who claims that Kafka’s mode 
of thinking and wrıting defies the conventional laws of logic and 
rhetoric in that it creates a ‘glettendes Paradox’. What he means 
by this term, he first illustrates by analysing the following two 
aphoristic statements from Kafka’s notebooks: “Wer sucht, findet 
nicht, aber wer nicht sucht, wird gefunden’ (Hv 94) and ‘Ein Kafig 
ging einen Vogel suchen’ (Hv 41,82). Then he provides this general 
explanation: 


Kafkas Paradoxa leben nicht aus einer Verkehrung des Normalen, 
sie basieren selbst schon auf einem Widerspruch. Sie lenken nicht 
auf eine Synthese des Widersprüchlichen hin, wie das traditionelle 
Paradox, sondern von jeder erwarteten Stimmigkeit ab; jede 
Auflösung ist bloß eine Reduktion auf neuerlich und viel 
ursprünglicher Unbegreifliches. Dadurch wird jedoch die 
Beziehung zwischen Vogel und Käfig, zwischen Suchen und 
Finden nicht aufgehoben; sıe bleibt bloß unbestimmt, ist weder 
auf einen glatten Widerspruch, noch auf vorschnelle Harmoni- 
sıerung und Ausgieichung festzulegen. Kafkas “Umkehrung? ist 
also nicht die des ‘klassischen’ Paradoxes; sie erscheint vielmehr 
stets verbunden mit emer ‘Ablenkung’ von konventionellen 
Denkbahnen und erzielt dabei zwei entscheidende Wirkungen: 
Einerseits treten durch sie zweı Pole — ım vorliegenden Beispiel 
Suchen und Finden, Vogel und Käfig — in einen ebenso 
entschiedenen wie befremdlichen Bezug; und gerade auf diesen 
Bezug scheint es Kafka anzukommen. Andererseits läßt sich dieser 
Bezug auf keine der üblichen Denkverknüpfungen reduzieren. 
(op.cit.:706) 


Although there are many objections which might be raised to 
Neumann’s definition and ıts subsequent elaboration, the most 
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obvious and basic point to be made is that, if the phenomena he 
is discussing are to be described as paradoxical in any sense, then 
they must necessarily partake of the essence of the paradox, that 
is, they must consist of a contradiction which is later resolved and 
thus proves to have been only apparent, as is the case in the following 
line from Paul Fleming’s Gedarken über der Zeit: ‘Ach daß doch 
jene Zeit, die ohne Zeit ist, kame... .’ However, since in Neumann’s 
own explanation it is openly conceded that the stylistic features 
he is discussing do not, in his opinion, conform to these criteria, 
there is no justification for regarding any of them as a paradox, 
‘gleitend’ or otherwise. Indeed, it difficult to imagine how a paradox 
could ever be aptly described as ‘gleitend’ and still remain true to 
its essential nature. 

To reject Neumann’s term, however, is not to deny that much 
of Kafka’s prose exhibits some of the characteristics he mentions, 
No-one would seriously question, for example, that the author 
deliberately aims to challenge conventional ways of thinking or that, 
to this end, he may employ ‘semantische Verschiebung? (ibid.:722ff.), 
‘Zitatent-stellung’ (ibid.:726ff.), ‘entfremdete Metaphern’ 
(ibid.:728ff.) and even banal pictures which still manage to assume 
enormous significance, like thet of the fur-clad woman in Die 
Verwandlung. On the other hand. one would certainly have to dispute 
the assertion that ‘Stilgesetze der kafkaschen Prosa überhaupt’ 
(ibid.:733) can be derived, very largely, from a selection of the author’s 
most enigmatic aphorisms and that the ‘beliebige Reproduzierbarkeit’ 
of a picture therefore renders it ‘trivial’ (ibid.:736). Nevertheless, 
what remains of paramount importance is that the devices analysed 
by Neumann in no way exhaust the range of Kafka’s rhetoric, and 
that they do not constitute paradoxes of a radically novel kind. 
On the contrary, they do not necessarily constitute paradoxes at 
all. To insist on this point is all tae more essential because, as Henel 
(1964:247) has already indicatec and the arguments of this article 
will attempt to confirm, Kafka’s literary world-view is undoubtedly 
and fundamentally paradoxical, not as the expression of some 
drifting antinomıes, but in the very precise sense accepted since the 
Stoics. Had Neumann, like Kafka (cf. Br 20; Pasley, 1966; Walther, 
1977), been more familiar wich the writings of neo-Platonist, 
Christian mystics, he, too, might have recognised this fact. For one 
of the statements he quotes, namely, ‘Wer sucht, findet nicht, aber 
wer nicht sucht, wird gefunden’, is either an empirical hyperbole 
or a close paraphrase of Angelus Sulesius’ paradoxical couplet 
entitled. ‘Gott findet man mit nicht-suchen’ in Der cherubinische 
Wandersmann I, 171 (s.a. Hv 124). 
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Towards the end of his article, Neumann explains that the aim 
of his ‘Arbeit’ has been to show, 


wie man nicht denken darf, wenn man Kafkas Texte nicht 
verfehlen will; und sie versucht, in die Kafkasche Denkbewegung 
— die im Grunde eher eine Schreibbewegung ist — einzuführen; 
sie kann nicht Resultate formulieren, sondern nur den 
Nachvollzug kefkascher Denkbewegungen erleichtern. 
(op.cit.:732) 


Thus, two years before the appearance of Kobs’ study (1970), he 
anticıpated not oniy the ultimate conclusion of the latter’s 
commentary, but also one of its central concepts. For Kobs, too, 
believes that the interpretation of Kafka’s work cannot proceed 
beyond formal description, and that this is due to the creation of 
a special kind of paradox: 


Drei Momente sind es, die ein Paradox von dieser Art bestimmen. 
Die Teile mussen in einem streng logischen Zusammenhang 
stehen, müssen fur sich und in ihrem Verhältnis rational 
überprüfbar sein. Sie müssen am Ende überraschend umschlagen: 
die Argumentationskette muß zu ihrem Ausgangspunkt 
zurückkehren und sich so zu einem Zirkel verschließen. Dieser 
Zirkel ist das wesentliche Strukturmoment des Paradoxes.... Als 
drittes aber gehört zu einem Xafkaischen Paradox der Zwang, 
sich immer wieder auf diesen Zirkel einzulassen, ihn stets neu 
zu durchdenken; denn das Bzwußtsein kann sich nicht damit 
zufriedengeben, daß eine Folge von logisch aufeinander bezogenen 
Einzelsätzen ınsgesamt keinen positiven Sinn ergeben will. (Kobs, 
1970: 12f.) 


According to Steinmetz (1977: 87f), Kobs’ notion of a paradox 
ıs based on Kierkegaard’s origir.al understanding of the term as 
‘eines als radıkal erfahrenen Wıderspruchs’ (op.cit.:87), an idea he 
later abandoned because he wanted ‘durch das Paradox “Platz 
schaffen, daß Gott kommen kann”...’ (loc.cit.). Whether this 1s 
true or not, the obvious fact remains that the phenomenon Kobs 
is describing does not conform to the essential criteria of the paradox 
in its traditional, exact and still generally accepted definition. Rather, 
ıt would seem to correspond more closzly to a vicious circle, in 
the same way that most of the allegedly ‘gleitenden Paradoxa’ 
mentioned by Neumann are actually what others would more aptly 
regard as riddles or enigmas. In any case, despite their justified 
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criticism of Politzer, neither of these two scholars can be said to 
have employed the term with much more orecision than their 
predecessor or to have elucidated its crucial siznificance in Kafka’s 
literary world-view. What they nave achieved however, is to assist 
in establishing that increasingly popular dogma which asserts that 
Kafka’s works are ultimately and intrinsically resistant to 
interpretation, that they may be structurally described, even 
‘explained’, but never explicated (cf. Szanto, 1972:45). Elsewhere 
it has already been shown that, in respect of narrative perspective 
or point of view, such an argument is simply mot valid (cf. Triffitt, 
1982: 40ff.). Now an attempt will be made.to assess the same 
contention on the level of verbal logic as well. And since Kobs’ 
analysis of the brief exposition Die Bäume has come to be regarded 
as definitive proof of this claim, it will be examaned as a test-case. 

Although first written probably late in 19042 as part of Kafka’s 
incomplete, work, Beschreibung eines Kampfes (s. BkII 122, 123), 
the text now known as Die Baume was later removed from its original 
context, stylistically revised, and initially published by Kafka in a 
collection of eight pieces called Betrachtung (1908), then as one 
of five pieces designated Betrachtungen (1910), and finally in its 
present form, reproduced below, as the second last of eighteen pieces 
collectively entitled Betrachtung (Dec. 1912; cf. Bf175; Binder, 
1975: 116ff.; Flores, 1976:3f.; Dietz, 1982:25, 32 38). 


Die Baume 


Denn wir sind wie Baumstamme im Schn2e. Scheinbar hegen 
sie glatt auf, und mit kleinem Anstof sollte man sie wegschieben 
können. Nein, das kann man nicht, denn sie sind fest mit dem 
Boden verbunden. Aber sieh, sogar das is. nur scheinbar. (Se 
19) 


In order of priority, the first issue raısed by Kobs is the meaning 
of ‘scheinbar’ in the secend sentence. As he understands it, this 
adverb must be construed in the same sense as the ‘nur scheinbar’ 
of the last sentence (Kobs, 1970:9). Steinmetz (1977), on the other 
hand, regards such a proposition as “unnötig s-ringent’ and suggests 
that the word should be taken ^n der neutraleren Bedeutung von 
“es sieht so aus”, “es hat den Anschein”, “es scheint”... (op.cit.:89). 
However, from Kafka’s usage elszwhere, it is evident that he employs 
the term ‘scheinbar’ very carefully, in its strict sense, as the following 
extract from Forschungen emes Hundes should serve to demonstrate: 
‘den anderen (Hunden) scheint 1m Schweigen wohl zu sein, zwar 
hat es nur diesen Anschein, so wie bei dea Musikhunden, die 
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scheinbar ruhig musizierten, in Wirklichkeit aber sehr aufgeregt 
waren...’ (Se 339). Kobs’ interpretation of ‘scheinbar’ is, therefore, 
to be affirmed. 

Concerning the same sentence, Kobs then maintains that 
‘scheinbar’ can only apply to the first half, because the modal 
construction ‘man sollte... kénn2n’ does not permit ‘die zusätzliche 
Modalbestimmung durch das Adverb “scheinbar”, sondern nur die 
durch das Wort “eigentlich” ° (op.cit.:9). But Fingerhut (1972) 
disagrees, contending: ‘so transformiert er ein nicht ausformuliertes 
“scheinbar” in ein “eigentlich”... .’(op.cit.:393). Once again, however, 
Kobs’ explanation is to be preferred, since the subjunctive ‘sollte 
können’ already expresses the implied unreality of ‘scheinbar’ and 
thus makes the combination of the two, if not impossible, at least 
extremely unlikely (cf. Ramm, 1971:20). 

Assuming that the sense of ‘scheinbar’ can be rendered by ‘in 
Wirklichkeit nicht’, Kobs’ next step is to paraphrase the second 
sentence as ‘In Wirklichkeit liegen sie nicht glatt auf und eigentlich 
sollte man sie mit kleinem Anstoß wegschieben können’ (op.cit.:8f.). 
From this he then reaches the hardly surprising conclusion, 


daß hıer tatsächlich eine Unstimmigkeit besteht.... Obwohl es 
schon als sicher gilt, daß hier von nur Scheinbarem, nicht 
Wirklichem die Rede ist, geraten in der zweiten Hälfte des Satzes 
die Bereiche des Scheinbaren und Wirklichen durcheinander. Der 
bloße Schein strebt nach der Wirklichkeit des ‘Eigentlichen’.... 
(ibid.:9) 


There are, however, two very basic errors in thıs argument. The 
first pertains to the meaning of the term ‘scheinbar’. When used 
with precision, this adverb or adjective always denotes an opposition 
between the outward impression created by a phenomenon and its 
actual realıty. Absolutely essential to the notion, therefore, is the 
implicit contrast betwsen misleadıng zppearance and real fact. 
Consequently, its meaning cannot be reduced to ‘in Wirklichkeit 
nicht’, since such an expression omits the fundamental aspect of 
misleading appearance (Schein), so that its only exact equivalent 
is ‘dem Scheine(e) nach’ Kobs’ second cardinal mistake is to equate 
‘eigentlich’ with ‘wirklich’, when the two are plainly distinct, the 
latter simply asserting or even emphasising that something is actually 
or in reality so, while the former denotes that, despite factors which 
may create a different impression, something is actually or really 
so. It is because of this important difference that clauses containing 
the adverb ‘eigentlich’ are frequently preceded or followed by an 
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adversative (e.g. ‘aber’) or a concessive (e.g. ‘obwohl’). Once these 
necessary distinctions have beer. drawn, it becomes obvious that 
there is no logical confusion whatever in the sentence at issue. But 
the point becomes even clearer when it is also recognised that the 
two halves of the sentence are actually causally related, the second 
half constituting a logical inference from the first, so that the whole 
could, in fact, be accurately peraphrased as ‘Da sie scheinbar (dem 
Scheine nach) glatt aufliegen, solte man sie (eigentlich) mit kleinem 
Anstoß wegschieben können’. And since Kobs’ theory of a 
linguistically embedded, ‘paracoxical’ circle depends entirely on his 
misconstruction of this second sentence, it totally collapses once 
the rational validity of that sentence has been Cemonstrated. 

Before Die Baume can be reinterpreted, however, there are two 
further issues that need to be clarified. The first is the matter of 
the opening phrase (‘Denn wir’) which, in Kobs’ opinion, ‘an einen 
anderen Sachverhalt anzuknupfen scheint, damit aber ins Leere 
greift, denn es gibt keinen solchen Anknupfungspunkt’ (op.cit.:8), 
a view that is shared, with sore modifications, by Ramm (1971:21) 
and Steinmetz (1977:90) as well. Yet, to construe the work in this 
way is to overlook the crucial factor of context. For, in all of its 
forms, whether published or unpublished, Die Bäume never once 
occurs ın isolation. Within the first version of Beschreibung eines 
Kampfes, for example, it is prefazed by the following remarks from 
the prayerful man: 


Wir bauen eigentlich unbreuchbare Kriegsmaschinen, Thürme, 
Mauern, Vorhänge aus Seide und wir könnten uns viel darüber 
wundern, wenn wir Zeit dazu hätten. Underhalten unsin Schwebe, 
wir fallen nicht, wir flattern, wenn wir auch haflicher sind als 
Fledermäuse. Und schon xann uns kaum jemand an einem 
schönen Tage hindern zu sagen: ‘Ach Gott heute ist ein schöner 
Tag’. Denn schon sind wir auf unserer Erde eingerichtet und 
leben auf Grund unseres Eirverständnisses. (BKH 120, 122) 


Despite some minor alterations and additions, the same framework 
is also provided in the second unpublished version (BkJT 121, 123), 
while in the final version of Betrachtung it is preceded by the 
following, equally brief exposition called Wunsch, Indianer zu 
werden. 


Wenn man doch ein Indianer wäre, gleich bereit und auf dem 
rennenden Pferde, schief ın der Luft, immer wieder kurz erzitterte 
über dem zitternden Boder, bis man die Sporen ließ, denn es 
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gab keine Sporen, bis man die Zügel wegwarf, denn es gab keine 
Zügel, und kaum das Land vor sich als glatt gemähte Heide 
sah, schon ohne Pferdehals und Pferdekopf. (Se 18f.) 


Although the differences between these two types of framework 
are undeniably great, they nevertheless have one concern in common, 
namely, the relationship between man and the earth. In the first 
unpublished version, this is made quite explicit by the last sentence, 
the burden of the whole passage being that man’s sense of security 
and the objects he fabricates in order to express or reinforce it 
are actually deceptive, since they are based solely on a tacit human 
agreement to regard the world in a particular, comforting manner 
rather than face the possible anguish or terror of viewing it otherwise. 
Wunsch, Indianer zu werden, on the other hand, creates the image 
of a fervently desired, even ideal human condition, characterised 
by total self-integration and certainty. Instantly decisive and alert, 
the Red Indian is so completely at one with himself and the world, 
as he races through the countryside on his horse, that he becomes 
increasingly oblivious of everything except the sheer motion in which 
he is utterly involved. Spurs, reins, the nature of the terrain, even 
the horse’s head and neck: all gradually fall away, recede from his 
consciousness, as he attains the supreme freedom and happiness 
of a completely untroubled, unself-aware vision in action. Both in 
its original and in its definitive form, therefore, the context of Die 
Baume clearly reveals that it 1s intended as a statement about the 
underlying nature of the human condition, the ‘Denn wir’ of the 
final version serving explicitly to generalise the work’s ideas and 
to relate them, as cause, to the preceding wish, as effect (cf. Binder, 
1975:119). 

The other matter taat needs to be settled before this interpretation 
can be completed is the construction to be placed on the expression 
‘Baumstamme im Schnee’ According to Richter (1962:76) and Kobs, 
these objects are to be understood as felled logs, ‘des Blatterschmucks 
der Krone entkleidet, nicht mehr im Boden wurzelnd, die 
liegengeblieben sind, weil man sie nicht rechtzeitig abtransportiert 
hat’ (Kobs, 1970:13). Flach (1967:131) and Ramm (1971:19ff.), on 
the other hand, evidently see them as standing in the snow, while 
Steinmetz (1977:90) maintains that both views are possible and that, 
in any case, each leads to the same outcome. However, the question 
cannot be dismissed so lightly, for it makes a great deal of difference 
whether, as Richter and Kobs imply, man ıs being compared to 
something already dead, something severed from the earth, or to 
something living and rooted in the earth. Furthermore, if the tree- 
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trunks are taken to mean fellec logs, it makes nonsense of the notion 
that they could even apparently be ‘fest mit dem Boden verbunden’. 
Steinmetz (loc.cit.) tries to overcome this difficulty by allowing for 
‘festgefrorene liegende Baumstamme’, but in Coing so makes equal 
nonsense of the idea that one might even apparently push them 
aside ‘mit kleinem Anstoß’. Cespite the verb auflegen’, therefore, 
the tree-trunks must be interpreted as belonging to living, standing 
trees, unless one is predetermined to make norsense of the work. 

Viewed in the light of the preceding comments, Die Baume 
assumes enormous importance in the understanding of Kafka’s 
oeuvre, since it establishes one of the most fundamental 
characteristics of all his thought and writing, nemely, the recognition 
of a reality superior to and masked by the empirical (cf. Hv 121). 
For, through its developed analogy, Die Baume actually represents 
three degrés du savoir, to use Maritain’s term. The first is that of 
immediate perception, which can be misleading. It is on this level 
that men, like tree-trunks deep in snow, may seem to resemble 
insecure, easily removed theztrical props with no firm tie to the 
earth. But this ıllusıon 1s corrected by the second degree of knowledge, 
the empirical, according to which men, like stands of trees, are known 
to be physically rooted in the earth, whatever the appearances to 
the contrary. However, in Kafka’s judgement, one must also 
acknowledge that empirical knowledge, itself, is ultimately an 
illusion, that physical reality, far from providing man with certainty 
and security, actually deceives him by makmg him blind to the 
meta-physical and preternatural, which may at any moment erupt 
into his life (cf. Die Verwandlung, Der Prozeß and many similar 
works), by deflecting his attention from or Elocking his access to 
the truth, which therefore remains ultimately uncertain and 
unfathomable, and by encouraging him to fird comfort in various 
types of falsehood (cf. Hv 39f7., aphorisms on Sünde, Lüge, Betrug, 
Bose). As Kafka is alleged to have remarked much later (probably 
in spring, 1923) to Janouch: 


Wir leben in einer Zeit des BCsen. Das ist schon daran ersichtlich, 
daß nichts mehr seinen rıchigen Namen :rägt.... Die Begriffe 
werden wie entkernte, leere Nußschalen hin — und hergeschoben. 
So spricht man zum Beispiel von der Heimat jetzt, in diesem 
Augenblick, da die Wurzeln des Menschen schon längst aus dem 
Boden gerissen sind. (Gk If.) 


Despite his empirically demonszrable, firm ties with the earth, then, 
man can, like tree-trunks, b2 totally uprooted, and Kafka firmly 
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believed that, in his own era, man had been so for a long time. 
This is the third degree of knowledge, the resolution ofthe apparent 
contradiction in the last senterce of Die Baume. For this brief 
work is truly a paradox, in the precise, traditional and only 
meaningful sense of the term. 

Apart from demonstrating the actual nature of the paradox, 
however, Die Bäume also helps to clarify the vexed question of 
reality in Kafka’s fiction. According tc Fingerhut (1969), almost 
all scholars are agreed in regarding ‘Kafkas Prosa’ as being 
characterised by the fact, ‘daß in ihr Reales und Irreales unmittelbar 
nebeneinandersteht’ (op.cit.:60), and his claim is supported by the 
more recent study of Kraft (1972:39ff.), Kobs (1970), on the other 
hand, maintains that, because the reacer is bound to the vision 
of characters who accept themselves and their co-existents as 
empirically real, he, too, must ‘die einsinnig dargestellte Welt als 
empirische Realitat hinnehmen’ (op.cit.:53), a proposition which, 
if valid, would turn all fables, fairytales and science fiction into 
documentaries. At the opposite extreme, Walser (1961:49,140) 
denies the reality of the novels eny empirical reference at all, and 
Henel (1967) agrees with him, asserting that Kafka’s world is neither 
‘Darstellung einer transzendenten Welt’ nor the ‘Abbild oder 
Persiflage einer empirischen Wirklichkeit’ (op.cıt.:254). Conse- 
‘quently, to her mind, even ‘die Menschen in dieser Welt sind nicht 
der empirischen Welt entnommen’ (loc.cit.), although in the- 
remainder of her article she does not hesitate to attribute human 
awareness to Kafka’s ‘heroes’ or to interpret their ‘Gegenwelt’ as 
the projection of their own repressed guilt, as if awareness, psychic 
projections and guilt bore no relationship whatever to empirical 
reality. 

That most of Kafka’s fiction contains elements which are clearly 
non-empirical, which belong to -he third degree of knowledge, is 
undeniable, But to interpret all of his literary phenomena in this 
way is to distort the meaning of the term ‘empirical’. Even if one 
ignores the ambiguity ın all of Walser’s criteria (op.cit.:49), it is 
not true that fictional characters, for example, must be ‘psycho- 
logisch wahr’ or ‘anthropolog:sch menschlich’ or ‘biologisch 
natürlich’ (Henel, 1957:254) to be empirically representative. On 
the contrary, if a fictional phenomenon, whether personal or 
otherwise, ıs to be classified as empirically representative, the only 
requirement it must meet is that nothing about it may transgress 
the accepted limits of the empirica‘ly possible. Consequently, despite 
the fact that many of Kafka’s characters never question the actual 
existence of obviously non-empirical phenomena about them, this 
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does not jeopardise their empirically represenzative status, for if 
it did, then one would be logically obliged to conclude that, not 
only every member of the Flat Earth Society, bu: also every believer 
in a god ipso facto forfeited his empirical standing, a proposition 
which is manifestly absurd. To ignore or deny this principle is 
to miss the whole point of Kafke’s purpose in most of his works, 
that purpose being, as Die Baume so well illustrates, to challenge 
the empirically representative or second degree of knowledge by 
constantly confronting it with the third or trans-empirical degree 
of knowledge. It is for this reason that the traditional and genuine 
paradox plays such an important part in his fic:ıon. 


NOTES 


' In order to reduce annotation to the absolute minimum, the following procedures 
have been adopted 
(a) All references to and quotations from Kafka’s writings and reported 
conversations have been ıdentified ır. the text by bracketed inserts containing 
an abbreviated title and the relevant page number(s), eg. (Hv 94). The 
abbreviations used and the volumes to which they refer are as follows: 
Bf = Briefe an Felice und andere Korrespondenz aus der Verlobungszeit, hrsg 
E. Heller & J. Born, New York Scaocken, 1967. 
Br = Briefe 1902-1924, hrsg M Bred, New York Schocken, 1958 
BkII =Beschreibung emes Kampfes Die zweı Fassungen, hrsg M. Brod & L 
Dietz, Frankfurt/M - Fischer, 1969. 
Hv = Hochzeitsvorbereitungen auf dem Lande, hrsz. M. Brod, New York 
Schocken, 1953 
Se = Samtliche Erzählungen, hrsg P. Raabe, Fraakfırt/M. Fischer, 1969. 
Gk = Gesprache mu Kafka, erw Ausg , Frankfurt/M.: Fischer, 1968. 
(b) All references to and quotatıons from secondary lıterature have been 
identified in the text by bracketed inserts contaınıng "he author’s surname, the 
year of publication and, where necessary, the relevart page number(s), except 
when the text immediately preceding the quotation or reference clearly indicates 
the latter’s author and publication date, in which case -he quotation or reference 
has been identified simply by ‘op cit’, ‘bid’ or ‘loc.cit’, as applicable, plus 
the relevant page number(s) when required. Full details of the studies concerned 
are to be found in the bıbliography 
2 Die Bäume is dated by Pasley/ Wagentach £1965 81) as . 904/05. The work occurs, 
however, in version A of BKI, ın the context of the Fat man’s account of his 
confrontation with the prayerful man This forms a smaller framework, as it were, 
around the prayerful man’s story (Il3c, Geschichte des Eeters) That is to say, Die 
Baume occurs in precisely the same context as the story, repeated in Kafka's letter 
to Max Brod of 28 8.1904 (Br 28ff), about the answe- from the woman in the 
garden. This story ıs first told by the prayerful man in version A, BKH 90, that 
is, In subsection I] 3b, Begonnenes Gespräch mit dem Beter, where it 1s also taken 
up again at the end of the subsection (Bk/T 94/96). It does not then recur until 
immediately after Die Bäume in subsection Il 3d, Fortgesetztes Gesprach zwischen 
dem Dicken und dem Beter (BkII 122), where it marks a significant change in 
the fat man’s attitude The most important point, however, 1s that the form of 
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this anecdote about the woman's reply, as told in version A, comes closest to that 
repeated in the letter to Brod, and this would seem to indicate that the letter and 
this section of version A are of the same penod, namely, autumn, 1904 Thus 
Die Baume, the published version of waich ts much closer to version A than version 
B, ın all probability derives from the same period. autumn, 1904 
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THE WRITINGS OF EVELYN WAUGH Ian Littlewood Paperback edition 
Oxford, Basil Blakwell, 1984, pp xiv + 241 


IAN Littlewood, who modestly notes thet his atheism was a handicap, has nevertheless 
written the best description of Evelyn "Vaugh’s religion yet published. Others might 
wish to make additional points (I certainly do) or to deal with some matters 
differently But Mr Littlewood’s carefal scrutiny of all the novels and non-fiction 
books, and his alertness to the significance of passages normally unremarked, have 
resulted in an account of Waugh’s response to Catholicism that 1s new both in 
scope and level of perception The pant could be extenced to say that the value 
of Littlewood’s book as a whole arses from studious application to Waugh’s 
deceptively simple text, and from judgements based directly on what the text yields 
Mr Littlewood does not make frequent references to diaries, letters, journalism 
and manuscripts, nor to criticism, as Jo Robert Murray Davis in Evelyn Waugh, 
Writer and Jeffrey Heath in The Picturescue Prison, the two most substantial pieces 
of recent Waugh criticism At times he would have done better had he been better 
informed But he has transcended the semi-literary, semi-social chatter which for 
so long passed as Waugh criticism in England, and all Waugh scholars will, I 
imagine, thank Littlewood for pointmg out unsuspected significance in familar 
passages 

Though sincere, this praise might sound designedly faint For Littlewood’s Evelyn 
Waugh ts not a mere reading but an essey with a complex thesis Its careful structuring 
reflects the expanding theme The writing 1s lucid, the tone modest, reasonable, 
and tactfully lightened by irony. In short as a piece of workmanship the book 
is admirable 

Unhappily, however, I cannot agree with Mr Littlewood’s thesis Nor can I accept 
his methodology, nor many of his readings, ncr some of his assertions about matters 
of fact It 1s embarrassing to say thB, cause in a brief notice it 1s impossible 
to argue, or to provide evidence, at a length which migh: do justice to the book’s 
thoughtfulness and care. 

Mr Littlewood begins with a prorocative statement that Waugh’s novels are 
‘escapes and they are concerned wit strategies of escape; they are about ways 
of avoiding reality and they offer themselves ın avoidance of ıt’(p I) Many reviewers 
have taken this to be his thesis, but it is, perhaps, only a starting point for 
investigation. For Littlewood later expla:ns ‘escapism’ as not a ‘retreat into fantasy’ 
but rather a matter of ‘omissions and distortions, deflections, exaggerations and 
denials by which a novelist can try to cheat reality of ics power to oppress him’ 
(p 4) In separate chapters he then examines detachment of tone, humour, nostalgia, 
romanticism and religion, as well as transformations of experience, as areas in 
which ‘cheating of reality’ in varying cegrees takes place Each chapter moves from 
obvious (to Littlewood) instances of evasion to more subtle ones, or into areas 
where it 1s quite plain that Waugh 5 confronting reality as straightforwardly as 
any novelist can If I understand Littlewood mghtly his conclusion, in the sense 
of the opinion he has finally arrived a’, 1s that Waugh’s ‘urbane response [escapism] 
to horror and distress [reality] need no longer be taken as a mark of insensibility, 
it has become a barricade against cespair’ (p. 212) 

In my opinion Littlewood’s argument dozs not convincingly demonstrate that 
Waugh’s novels are primarily evasions of reality’s power to oppress or barricades 
against despair, although there 1s probably some truth in both contentions 
Littlewood’s case ıs strongest in regard to the early ‘satires,’ but even here it has 
grave difficulties As a matter of pol:cy he ignores the ‘skeletons of serious novels’ 
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he admits to exist, and works instead from isolated passages But the dominant 
ideas and their development, the purpcse of an author (ın so far as this ıs implicit 
in his work) must influence the way particular passages are read A romanticized 
view of Oxford and 1920s smart society might well spring from unconscious distortion 
of reality, ıt might also represent a contrived heightening of experience undertaken 
to make more dramatic a subsequent descent into reality. A novel must be read 
as a totality And when attention is paid to patterning and other elements of 
significance, the early novels can be read as attempts, albeit amusing, to create 
a world that 1s frightening ia ıts purposelessness and moral and intellectual anarchy 

In particular I believe Littlewood presses too hard his pomt that Waugh’s 
‘detachment’ (and to a lesser extent his humour, nostalgia, etc ) indicates unconscious 
refusal to acknowledge the ‘bitterness or importance’ of harsh realities He fails 
to take account of the possibility that detachment may be quite deliberately used 
as a literary device. That Waugh does this ts, I believe, evident from the novels. 
But it 1s also confirmed by an unpublished letter explaining the original title of 
Dechne and Fall, which was ‘Untoward Incidents’ The phrase is the Duke of 
Wellington’s comment (he actually said ‘untoward event’) on tne catastrophic loss 
of the Turkish fleet at Navarıno It struck Waugh as both funny and effective 
to adopt the same tone of ‘mildly censorious detachment’ when portraying the 
atrocious events recorded in his novels Choice of this sort of indirection may, 
I suppose, be a sympton of psychological inability to confront reality. It may also 
be a legitimate means used by an imaginative artist to say wkat he or she wants 
to say about reality 

The chapter about Waugh’s ‘transforming’ his experiences 1s perhaps the worst 
in the book. It ıs marred >y a number of important mistakes about matters of 
fact These largely invalidate Littlewood’s contention that, even when writing non- 
fiction, Waugh compulsively worked his experiences into more acceptable forms 
I can raise only two minor matters here Waugh’s habit as a war correspondent 
of identifying his stories as ‘unconfirmed,’ ‘of doubtful authenticity, 'ete may possibly 
indicate, as Littlewood supposes, that he sought to plant disinformation in the 
public mind by deceit But the more probable explanation, surely, ıs that he was 
rather scrupulous about accuracy 

Again Littlewood states, without providing evidence or even a source, that Waugh’s 
report to the Foreign Office about Titoist persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Croatia was ‘doctored’ Christopher Sykes says this. But the annotations made 
on the report by officials, whose task it was to discredit Waugh, do not make 
this accusation The British Ambassadcr to Belgrade, Ralph Stevenson, reported 
officially: ‘While I do not wish to dispute the facts recorded in Captain Waugh’s 
report . I cannot accept tae general conclusions he draws ' Brigadier (now Sir) 
Fitzroy Maclean, Head of the Military Mission to the Partisans, who also disagreed 
with Waugh’s conclusions, officially noted ‘Captain Waugh’s report gives a 
reasonably fair picture . ° The truth 1s that Waugh had an acute understanding 
of the nature of a report He could be a ruthless controversialist, but when unfair 
knew exactly what he was doing (except perhaps ın his last, very sad letters about 
Change in the Catholic Church) As a reporter he carefully distinguished first- 
hand observation from hearsay, and fact from inference and speculation. In this 
respect he was a more careful wrıter than Mr Littlewood 

I have laboured Mr Littlewood’s treatment of the report because I believe that 
the mistake 1s symptomatic of what ıs wrong with the book Ics speculations are 
not well founded On the other hand Littlewood is well wor-h reading for his 
perceptive insight into long reglected passages and for making connections we have 
all been too slow to see 
James Cook University DONAT GALLAGHER 
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IDEAS OF THE RESTORATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 1660-71 Nicholas 
Jose Cambridge, Mass , Harvard Universi;y Press, 1984, pp xvi + 205 


THERE needs no apology, though Nicholas Jose gives ore, for linking literature 
and history in a book about the Restoration With the exception of Multon’s later 
poems and a few comedies still performed =n the modern stage, Restoration literature 
is mainly interesting as an expression of later seventeenta century society Even 
the society may seem of limited interest if the word ‘Reztoration’ conjures up a 
picture of cavaliers, rakes and fops all er: oying ‘Days of Ease’, to use Pope’s term 
for the period Such a picture ts obviously ‘£ one-sided confection’, as Jose says 
in his preface but, whatever the term mar suggest to the twentieth century reader, 
Ideas of the Restoration in English Luerature is concerned with showing what 
the word ‘Restoration’ meant to many peopls at the ume. The book reminds us 
of the biblical and classical worlds to whoch seventeenth century wniters still turned 
in order to find the images and concepts which would enable them to do justice 
to their own world and understand its place in history By ais detailed illustrations, 
drawn from a wide variety of sources, of what ‘Restoraion’ meant, Jose shows 
that Charles II's return to England heralded considerably mcre than the reappearance 
of traditional political structures The Restoration could be seen as part of a divine 
plan for the reordering of the world so ikat Englishmen’: expectations about the 
reestablished Stuart monarchy echoed th2 expectations of those apostles who saw 
Christ as restoring the true Israel The Restoration could be seen as the realisation 
of a philsophical ideal so that the same English expectation: echoed the expectations 
of those Greeks who looked for the return of a golden age Such poetic language 
seems hard to reconcile with the grubby reality of late seventeenth century society, 
whose low desires, according to Lord Macauley, were pancered to by the literature. 
However, the ‘disparity between ideals and actuality’ is one of the main issues 
dealt with in this new book where Jose shows that the literature ıs much more 
serious and much more interesting than we might have allowed, for we are encouraged 
to see the wnters coming to grips with tre meaning of hisxory and with the nature 
of historical change. This does not inve ve us ın making fresh judgements about 
the literary quality of the Restoration waters, though Josz makes out a good case 
for Cowley A work like Samson Agontstzs, to which Jose devotes a whole chapter, 
inevitably exposes the limitations of much of the other work done at the time 
Nevertheless, even the poetry of the Szcond Dutch War and the heroic drama 
written for the Restoration stage (Jose has a chapter on zach) regain a surprising 
amount of interest when viewed in terms of the writers’ preoccupation with the 
significance of the Restoration Jose's book is particularly good in demonstrating 
the way the writers, whether mediocre or not, attempted to see their age ın terms 
of inherited ideologies This desire to see contemporary confusions clarified by 
myths about divine order rising cut of chaos was not, cf course, peculiar to the 
generation that lived through Charles Stuart’s Restoration Apocalyptic thinking 
had a long history in western Europe and was particularly prevalent among the 
more extreme of the Puritan groups The ‘writers’ response to the Restoration seemed 
at first a simple one but ıt was soon complicated by the fact that the new social 
and political order rapidly lost its dıvıze aura It was also complicated, as Jose 
points out, by the fact that the wrıters were looking backward with nostalgia at 
the very moment they were conscious of being part of a developing society It 
ıs Interesting though not perhaps surprisizg that most of the material which interprets 
the Restoration as a divine restoration s drawn from lesser writers While many 
of the writers identified Charles II's kingdom with the heavenly kingdom, the major 
writers sought elsewhere in the scriptures for appropriate images for their age 
Cowley and Milton, both of whom receive extensive treatment in Jose’s book, 
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and Bunyan, nowhere mentioned, were unable to make the easy identifications 
of their contemporaries. Even for Cowley, the old cavalier, tne world of Charles 
II could never measure up to the ideal world envisaged by the Cambridge Platonısts 
For Milton, whose subyect was the restoration of true humanity, Restoration England 
and God's kingdom were clearly oppcsed so that whereas (says Jose) one whiter 
could see Charles II as an avenging Samson, Milton presents Restoration England 
as an equivalent of the Philistine state In Ideas of the Restoration in English 
Literature, Jose has presented his argument in ‘a roughly chronological manner’ 
though, within that arrangement, he has also dsalt with the subject thematically 
I would have gone entirely for the thematic arrangement myself but that ıs perhaps 
a minor cavil about a book which I see as providing an excellent mtroduction 
to Restoration literature as well as being a scholarly essay on one aspect of 
Restoration society. We may be amused at Cowley writing his reigious epic Davideis 
to record his responses to Restoration England but the old stories still have their - 
uses for talking about the modern world As King David, the narrator of Joseph 
Heller’s new novel God Knows, says, the world vou find yourself living ın 1s ‘some 
Promised Land’! 


University of Queensland JOHN STRUGNELL 


DISCOURSE ANALYSIS, Gillian Brown and Ceorge Yule Cambridge Textbooks 
in Linguistics, 1983 


AMONG the linguists of the most recent generations there have been philologists, 
traditional grammarians structuralists and generativists Although their theoretical 
frameworks have been different their main problems have been similar form of 
clauses and phrases, word order, cases, tenses, moods etc. 

However, ın the last few decades there has been an upsurge of orientations which 
concentrate on language problems winch had not previously been in the centre 
of ınterest sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics, pragmalinguistics, text linguistics, 
speech act theory, ethncgraphy of speaking, discourse analysis, kınesics (I would 
prefer the term ‘kinemics”), proxemics, etc Although it would not be easy to define 
exactly the areas of all these partly overlapping onentations, there is no doubt 
that they all deal with problems that had been little emphasized before If ın earlier 
orientations the structure of sentences had been in focus, the latest orientations 
attempt among other things to describe in detail .onger segments than the sentence 
They are concerned with aspects of who, where, when, what and how one speaks, 
gestures accompanying one's speech, ete 

The recent book Discourse analysis ty Gillian Brown and George Yule provides 
an excellent account of the topics genzrally felt to belong to ‘discourse analysis’ 
in the way ıt has been treated in the literature published in English Some of the 
most important topics are the transactional view, the interactional view, written 
texts, spoken texts, reference, presupposition, implicatures, the context of situation, 
co-text, topic, staging, theme, rheme, information structure, given/new, exophora, 
cataphora, anaphora, cohesion and speech acts (see table of contents, pp v-vu). 7 

Although I have a high appreciation of discourse analysis, in general I believe 
three major criticisms can be made 
(1) Despite the breadth of interest of d-scourse analysts there are some areas they 
have neglected Thus, the important ıdıolectal, sociolectal and dialectal features 
in communication should not be left aut If a person behind a closed door or 
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on the phone ts asked, ‘Who ıs it”, the answer will be ‘It’s me’ if he believes, 
sometimes wrongly, that the other person knows his idiolectal voice quality 
Otherwise the answer has to be more complete, such as ‘It’s Peter’ or ‘It’s Peter 
Brown’ The complicated relations between a speaker’s socıolectal, dialectal and 
stylistic features are important ıf one wants to understamd the way he expresses 
himself and the way he ts understood. Expressions such as ‘Your observation is 
quite inadequate’ and ‘You’re a bloody fool’ have roughly the same basic meaning 
but are different in style A speaker with a hugh sociolect may be able to use both, 
each in the situation he finds proper, whereas to a speaker with a lower sociolect 
the first expression 1s probably not available 

I have suggested that ıdolectal, sociolectal and diélectal features used in 
communication should be clearly seen as functions of language to be added to 
Bühler’s three functions (which I believe should be redefined), see Hammarstrom 
1966: 7-13, 1967, 1976. 111-113, 1980 
(2) The idea that older orıentatıons unders:ood language — nore or less inadequately 
— as an abstract static system, whereas discourse analys s ıs — more adequately 
— concerned with the analysis of the dynamic speech & quite ill-conceived. In 
this aspect Brown and Yule are respresen:atıve of many otrer recent authors. Their 
view is summed up in the introductory passage 


Throughout the book we have insisted on the view which puts the speaker/ 
writer at the centre of the process of communication. We have insisted that it 
is people who communicate and people who interpret | is speakers/ writers who 
have topics, presuppositions, who assign information structure and who make 
reference It is hearers/ readers who interpret and who d’aw inferences This view 
is opposed to the study of these issues in terms of sentences considered ın isolation 
from communicative contexts (p 1x) 


There are many other passages in the text which refer io the discourse analyst's 
interest in what the speakers and hearers (also the writers and readers) are doing, 
what actions they perform ‘The regularities which the d:scourse analyst describes 
will normally be expressed in dynamic, not static, terms. we must assume that 
the data we investigate 1s the result of active processes’ (3 23) ‘ the view taken 
in this book ıs best characterized as a discourse-as-process view’ (p. 24) © we 
are concerned with what people using language are doing’(>. 26) ‘. the analyst ıs 
more concerned with the relationship between the speaker and the utterance, on 
the particular occasion of use .’(p 27) ‘After all, the d.scourse analyst ıs largely 
concerned, tn his investigation, with data which is the product of the actual use 
of linguistic expressions ın a definable context for a particular purpose, rather 
than the potential use of such expressions’ (p 208) My comments on these views 
are, firstly, that both kinds of linguists are ‘concerned with’ speech used ‘on the 
particular occasion’ because for both thz data consist of speech Secondly, speech 
(as an act) ‘developing in time’ (Saussure) ıs a dynamic process and this has never 
been doubted by anybody To what extent a text, whether spoken or wrıtten, should 
be considered ‘in dynamıc terms’ might be less clear Generally ıt should be noted 
that in a more complete view the dichotomy langue — parole, (language — speech, 
system — realization, type — token, competence — performance) should be replaced 
by atnipartite division system — act — text (see Hammars:rom 1976 3-4) However, 
in most contexts nothing ıs meant to be said about the act ¿s such,1e the production 
of speech (or writing), so that only the system and the text produced (whether 
it ıs spoken or written) is considered by the linguist Thirdly, the ‘abstract’ rules 
for the description by a grammarian are consequently rules for (static rather than 
dynamuc) texts although one may consider them, alternetively, as rules describing 
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(dynamic) language forms coming into being ın the moment of communication 
Either way this has nothing to do with the problem of the rules being formulated 
(without processes) as I A (item and arrangement) or (with processes) as I P (item 
and process) rules Fourthly, if discourse analysts do not clearly see that the aim 
is to formulate a more ‘abstract’ general statement and not -o describe a single 
item of speech occurring on a particular occasion their thinking 1s not sufficiently 
advanced on this point For instance, the interactional speech act performed on 
a particular day in a particular place by the two freezing strangers mentioned below 
is, as such, of no real interest except as part of the data for which some general 
statement can be made (It can, however, eventually serve as an illustration of 
this general statement ) Generally the aim of the description must be abstract general 
statements about who, where, when, what and how. As in the case of the grammarıan 
this will probably most conveniently take the form of a static taxonomic description 
(of data which can be considered as dynamic). Fifthly, what is exactly occurring 
when a speaker puts together his utterance (his act or his production) is a problem 
for experts on brain, muscles and nerves and for psycholinguists but discourse 
analysts know as little as grammartans in this area The simple fact is that the 
most basic difference between the discourse analyst and the sentence grammanan 
1s not the dynamic versus the static aspect but that they are concentrating on different 
aspects of language. Consequently I can't see that there is any opposition between 
the two orıentatıons I don't believe that a grammarian would have any objection 
to what discourse analysts are doing but in his own work, where he describes mainly 
isolated sentences, he has on purpose abstractec away various kinds of details tn 
order to bring out the struczural features he describes in his grammar 

(3) The authors comment upon the ‘transactional’ function of language in the 
following way. 


The value of the use of language to transmit information 13 well embedded in 
our cultural mythology We all believe that it is the faculty of language which 
has enabled the human race to develop diverse cultures, each with its distinctive 
social customs, religious observances, laws, oral traditions, patterns of trading, 
and so on (p 2) 


But the importance of message-orıentated use of a language 1s certainly not a 
mythological belief but simply the most important use of language This 1s not 
to say that the ‘interactional’ or phatic use of language has not been underestimated 
previously It is certainly also an important aspect of language Discourse analysts 
are capable of providing interesting examples of this kind of use: 


When two Strangers are standing shivering al a bus-stop in an icy wind and 
one turns to the other and says ‘My goodness, it’s cold’, it 1s difficult to suppose 
that the prımary intention of the speaker is to convey information It seems 
much more reasonable to suggest that the speaker 1s indicating a readiness to 
be friendly and to talk (p 3) 


Again, the authors underestimate the vse of ‘transactional’ use of language when 
they say ‘we use speech largely for the establishment and maintenance of human 
relationships (prımarıly interactional use) However, there are occasions when 
speech ıs used for the detailed transmıss.on of factual information’ (p 13) 
Considering that work carried out cn the European continent, particularly in 
Germany (see, for instance, the extensive bibliography in Kalverkamper, Orientierung 
zur Textinguistik) can match that of the Engl.sh speaking world, it may seem 
somewhat provincial that non-English writing authors have had so little impact 
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on Brown and Yule’s text Buhler ıs one of the few authors from the European 
continent who is mentioned. However, .t is a misrepresentation when they say (p 
]) that Buhler has the functional dichetcmy ‘representative/expressive’ to be 
compared with the Brown-Yule’s ‘transactional/interactional’ As is well known, 
Buhler’s division ıs tripartite Bühler’s representative and the authors’ transactional 
function are certainly similar. Bühler’s third function, the effect on the hearer, ignored 
by the authors, would suit the interactional function at least as well as the expressive 
function (which refers to the speaker) 

Brown and Yule believe (p 22) that the discourse analyst does not study the 
rule-governed aspects grammarians arz interested in but rather describes ‘the 
frequency with which a particular linguistic feature occurs under certain conditions’ 
Consequently, discourse rules are of a weaker kind (which 1s a debatable view!) 
and the authors recommend the term ‘regularity’ in preference to ‘rule’ This 1s, 
however, an unfortunate suggestion ‘Regularity’ ıs rather the term one uses about 
readily controllable facts The so-called laws of natural sciences can be considered 
as regularities This is why Itkonen believes that ‘rule’ is appropriate for linguistics 
and ‘regularity’ for natural sciences (see Hammarstrom 1978. 25-26, with references 
to Itkonen) (By the way, this point shows that Brown and Yules are in fact, like 
other linguists, interested in generalities such as weak rules, conditions and 
probabilities ) 

The term ‘discourse analysis’ coes not characterize well the new onentation since, 
firstly, all linguists analyse, ı.e examine, data, and, secondly, what they analyse 
are spoken or written texts rather than ‘discourse’ which may seem to refer to 
spoken texts only I believe the term ‘text linguistics’ to be more appropriate 

Two recent contributions to text linguistics can be read with profit I refer to 
Paul’s paper ‘The notions of sentence perspective’ and Newton's paper ‘Towards 
grammars of text and discourse’ In both papers authors from the European continent 
figure prominently 

Text linguistics 1s certainly not a passing fad but the most important development 
in the linguistics of the most recent two or three decades One may assume that, 
among others, scholars in the field of hterary studies will increasingly often seek 
inspiration in this kind of linguistics Brown and Yule’s clear and well-written book 
ıs an excellent introduction for all those who wish to understand better how language 
is used in communication 
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BRECHT-HANDBUCH LYRIK, PROSA, SCHRIFTEN EINE ASTHETIK 
DER WIDERSPRUCHE MIT EINEM ANHANG FILM Jan Knopf Stuttgart, 
Metzler,1984, pp 557 


My enthusiasm for the first volume of Knopf’s Handbuch (A'JMLA 56) has not 
been dampened by the occasionally rather petulant reviews of his fellow Brechtians, 
which were to be expected in an underzakıng of this size and ambıton, and I was 
delighted to hear that the project had not met with the fate of so many others 
of ıts kind, and was, ın fact, to be completed It must, then, seem rather ungenerous 
of me to greet the second volume, which turns out to be an amalgamation of 
the originally planned second and third, with slightly less euphoria than the first; 
not only do innovations extended often segin to seem mannered, the amalgamation 
is itself significant Precisely because I share Knopf’s dissatisfaction with existing 
commentaries on the poetry, I had hoped for a second volume en the poetry alone, 
of a standard and degree of detail comparable to the volume on Brecht’s theatre 
And indeed, the claim so often made these days, and repeated by Knopf, that 
the poetry ıs of equal or greater significance, would seem to justify this. Sadly, 
despite many excellent insights, Knopf’s 200 pages do not fill this gap It ıs rather 
the excellent discussion of the prose — an area where, as Knopf himself acknowledges, 
the need was less pressing — that remains in the memory, especially the new emphases 
in the discussion of Me-Tr. Nevertheless, the undertaking must be judged as a 
whole, and it would be churlish to deny that whatever differences individual Brecht 
scholars might defend ın detail, few of them could match the breadth, vigour and 
freshness of Knopf’s approach, which !s clearly that of a scholar who ıs also a 
gifted teacher This volume, too, no student of Brecht should be without 


University of New South Wales JOHN MILFULL 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER KUNST, HUMANITAT UND FOLITIK IN DER 
SPATEN AUFKLARUNG. EIN SYMPOSIUM Edited by Welfgang Wiıttkowskı 
Tubingen Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1982, pp 410 


SCHILLERS popular appeal has waned considerably since the days when he was 
considered Germany’s ‘Nationaldichter’, when scnool children had to learn all or 
most of his ballads by hear, when his works were quoted like the bible But this 
decrease in status, this much decned ‘Schillermudigkeit’ has not affected two aspects 
of his fame Neither has his populanty a3 a playwright suffered nor has the interest 
of scholars in his work diminished The ormer can be gathered from the catalogue 
of the recent exhibition Schillers Dramen 1945-1984 (Deutsches Literaturarchiv, 
Marbach) which contains a list of Schiller performances in German theatres since 
the end of World War Il If I have added up the figures correctly there were 2076 
productions, each with several or even numerous performances, of Schiller’s nine 
dramas in both East and West Germany during those forty years, Kabale und 
Liebe being the front runner (456 productions) and Die Braut von Messina trailing 
the field (39 productions) Scholarly interest in Schi.ler is most convincingly displayed 
in the volume in question here, which contains Z2 papers presented at a Schiller 
symposium held at the State University of New York in 1980 

The collection features names of illustrious Schuler scholars (e g Paul Bockmann) 
and is edited by Wolfgang Wittkowski who has contributed in many ways to the 
Schiller research over the years It covers a wice range of topics and contains 
a wealth of matenal and a vanety of approaches to literature There are essays 
on Schiller's works as well as his posthumous fame, on his fiction as well as his 
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theories, on his historical as well as his aesthetic writings, on his early as well 
as his late works As befits a symposium, the short di.cussions which followed 
the presentation of papers are incorporated in the volume, but they usually consist 
of a series of unconnected statements >y participants rather than discussions proper 
in which any particular doubtful pomt 1s clarified in ful The contributions are, 
of course, of different standard and onginality but all testify to the challenge and 
stimulus which Schiller’s complex and demanding work stul present. It is beyond 
the scope of this review to characterme and evaluate all contributions. Being 
somewhat more attracted to the interpretations of SchiLer’s plays than to the — 
admittedly sometimes admurably soph stizated and lucid — analyses of his theoretical 
writings, I would like to mention briefly some essays which I found particularly 
enlightening. 


Hans-Jurgen Schings views Die Rauber in the context of eighteenth century ideas 
about the creation as either ‘a chain of being’ governed by love or disintegrating 
into a mass of unconnected atoms -uled by egotism, the former representing an 
idealistic, the latter a materialistic phdosophical view Schiller applıes these concepts 
even to social formations. the “Geiste-republik’ as opposed to despotism According 
to Schings, both Karl and Franz Moor are tempted in different ways to destroy 
the harmony of the world, Die Rauter 1s therefore x ‘mgorose Probe auf die 
Tragfahigkeit, auf die Belastbarkeit des Systems’, an ‘experimentelle(r) 
Generalangriff auf das Konzept der “Chain of love” ’. rp 8) From Schuller’s first 
play to hıs last one — Dieter Borchmeye: ınvestigates Sch_ller’s concept of revolution 
in Wilhelm Tellin a thorough analysis which draws on a sreat deal of contemporary 
material. He concludes that Schiller neither adheres to the traditional eighteenth 
century concept according to which a revolution is the return to the old established 
ways after a period of corruption, perversion or suppression nor advocates the 
French ‘Totalrevolution’ which estab_ıskes a completely naw political system without 
the proper prerequisites Rather, the struggle of the Swsss against their oppressors 
is a paradigm of how a revolution would be possible without deteriorating into 
a bloodbath, a civil war or a betrayal of freedom ‘Die Unterwanderung des alten 
Staates vom asthetischen Zustand her, der die Harmon e des Urstandes restituiert 
bzw die des Endzustandes antızıpert, wird um Wılhe'm Tell in die Revolution 
des Naturvolkes reprojiziert, das die entfremdende Wirkung der Geschichte noch 
nicht an sich selbst, sondern nur zis Bedrohung von apen erfährt und deshalb 
durch Gewalt zum Vernunftstaat gelangen kann, ohne dessen Idee durch die Praxis 
der Revolution zu kompromittieren '(p 107 f) Both these interpretations are fine 
examples of how intellectual traditons of Schiller’s time, philosophical influences 
on him, prevalent political problems, h:s own aesthetic theorıes and the actual 
wording of the dramatic text can be amalgamated int a comprehensive picture 
of certain themes in Schiller’s plays 


In addition, I particularly appreciate the two paper: on recent productions of 
Schiller’s plays on West German stages. Donald H. Crosby 1s very cntical of the 
directors’ fragmentation of Schulers texts and their ırimıcalıty to his intentions, 
Ferdinand Piedmont somewhat less sc He points out -hat modern ideas of what 
should constitute a production of a ‘classic’ have changed Instead of reproducing 
the text faithfully and presenting a weil-rounded performance, directors today use 
Schiller’s plays as an inspiration for provocation or pretest. A reading against the 
grain is fashionable But even Piedmont has to admit that zhe directors’ understanding 
of Schiller and their intelligence are often so limited and their desire to be orıgınal 
so little resisted that the result of these ego-tmps on stage is likely to be disastrous. 
I cannot help siding with Crosby. “What the Wendts, Heisings and Heymes of 
the West German theatre offer their auciences — to judge by their recent productions 
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— ıs a reduction, or fragmentation of Schiller, certainly an oversimplification of 
his complex dramatic conceptions.’ (p 349 f) Karl Kraus’ verdict of Pıscator’s 
famous (or notorious, depending on the point of view) production of Die Rauber 
in 1926 18 still applicable ‘An den “Raubern”. ist eine Arbeit verrichtet worden, 
die dem Erneuerer weniger den Vorwur- eintragt. dg? er Schiller verkürzt als daß 
er dessen Namen stehen gelassen hat ’ The most pressing problem ın this respect, 
however, has been formulated by neither of the speakers but Ey a participant in 
the discussion: ‘Wie my? man Schiller spielen, wenn man Schiller nicht mehr liest ’ 
(p 365) 


University of Melbourne CHRISTIAN GRAWE 


SEMANTICS A COURSEBOOK James R Hurford & Brendan Heasley 
Cambridge University Press, 1983, pp vit + 291 


NOWADAYS one does not expect more of a linguistics coursebook than that it reflects 
the state of the art, which ths book accurately does, firstly, by indicating implicitly 
that there is no generally accepted coherent theory of linguistic meaning, and 
secondly, by leaving one with the impression after reading the book that one has 
learned httle about linguistic meaning. On such a basis, Hurford and Heasley have 
written a good and comprehensive lıttle coursebook. 

Material is presented in small snippets and then tested, with answers given directly 
on the same page; it ıs rather like the programmed learning briefly fashionable 
in the early sixties New tonics requinrg an understanding of earher ones have 
an entry test ending with instructions to continue with the new or review the earlier 
material, depending on one’s success or failure ın the entry test This seems a good 
idea, particularly for someone working alone 

Within the limits described at the beginning of this review, the contents of the 
book are mostly satisfactory There ıs adec uate discussion of intension and extension, 
prototypes, stereotypes, sense relations, the semartics of connectives, dictionaries, 
denvation, participant roles, direct and indirec: ıllocutıons, perlocutions, and 
conversational ımplıcature. A distinction 1s made between sentence, utterance, and 
proposition, the relevant aspects being that sentences are abstract objects — ie 
theoretical constructs (but it is not made clear that sense is an abstract property 
associated with sentences), an utterance 1s defined as the use of a sentence by a 
speaker, and Hurford and Heasley’s ‘utterance meaning’ is what others call ‘speaker 
meaning’, propositions are defined appropriately for philosophy, but ırrelevantly 
for linguistics, in terms of predicate-argument structure and truth values 
Consequently, Hurford and Heasley box themse.ves into the following kind of 
absurdity. (a) translation between expressions E; in L, and E, in L, depends on 
E, and E, expressing the same propos.tion, (b) a greeting does not express a 
propositior, therefore Austrahan G’Da, and French Bonjour do not express 
propositions, (c) G'day ard Bonjour do not express propositions and therefore 
they cannot be translation equivalents Like many semantıcısts, the authors have 
not recognized that the aims cf philosophy are different from the ams of linguistics, 
and philoscphical notions shculd not be adopted halus-bolus inta linguistics Their 
discussion of reference 1s also more relevant to philosophy than linguistics, and 
they do not adequately discuss the denotation of nonreferring expressions A more 
significant fault is the lack cf a satisfactory justification for tha gross depletion 
of natural language ın their logical formulae, or even an explanation of the merit 
in introducing logical formulae into an informal account of semantics But, as I 
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said at the beginning, such infelicities stmply reflect the state of an art of which 


no linguistic semantıcıst can be proud. Stould they be perpetuated ın a coursebook, 
though? 


Monash University KEITH ALLAN 


JOHN DONNE AND ‘CALVINIST’ VIEWS OF CRACE. Paul R, Sellin. 
Amsterdam, VU Boekhandel/ Uitgerery, 1983, pp 61. 


THIS monograph, though scholarly and :hought-provokırg, overstates ıts case The 
argument 1s that Donne, in the sermons preached in lEI9 at Heidelberg and the 
Hague, endorsed the findings of the Synad of Dort and that his theology throughout 
ıs in line with orthodox Calvinism (as against the Arminien Remonstrance of 1610); 
and that earlier critics, notably Simpson and Potter in their edition of the Sermons 
(Calvinists, Donne’s attack on’, X, Ind2x}, saw Donne 1s explicitly antı-Calvınıst 
only because they did not fully apprec:ate the complexty of Reformed Calvinist 
theology Though this ıs not his intention, Professor Ssliın convinces the reader 
that Calvinist orthodoxy, as elaborated in the Belgic Confession of 1561, the 
Heidelberg Catechism of 1562 and the Synod of 1619, 1s so elusive that ıt 1s difficult 
to determine whether or not Donne endorses ıt. 

To take the major point at issue Calvin had taugnt double predestination. 
Elaboration of that doctrine had split Calvinists into supralapsarians and 
ınfralapsarıans. It seems to me that the Synod tried to avoid schism by returning 
to the vagueness of Calvin’s own teaching. Donne, however, rejects any form of 
double predestination, most clearly in Sermons, V, 53 ‘There is no predestination 
in God, but to good’ That ıs Biblical (Ephesians, 1-3: So ıs the passage cited 
on p. 12 (Sermons, VII, 241): ‘God dces not Reward, nor Condemne out of his 
Decrees, but out of our actions’ What Donne here rejects is any knowingness 
about God’s decrees, in favour of a trust m God's lov so eager to save and so 
reluctant to condemn that no one neec fear reprobatioa unless he brings it upon 
himself by his own actions or inaction. 

Professor Sellin ıs mght in claiming hat Donne woud have wanted to endorse 
the findings of the Synod, not only because that ıs what King James wanted but 
also because he himself detested schism and held that it could only be resolved 
by obedience to the highest authonty ın church or state Professor Sellin cites 
the interesting parallel of Donne’s reastıor. to the schism threatened by Tilenus, 
deviants must yield to orthodoxy as defined by authority. The refusal to do so 
seemed to Donne, as Professor Sellin puts it on p. 28, ‘utterly reprehensible, regardless 
of doctrine’ If so, Donne's siding with the Synod (if that’s what he did), deferring 
to Calvin’s authority (as he does twice :n the Heidelberg sermon), and condemning 
singularity, ınnovatıon, schism and over-elaboration ef doctrine (in the Hague 
sermon) cannot be taken as evidence for Caivinist orthodoxy. 

As for the two Calvinist ‘tmbutes’ to Donne, Huygen praises Donne for style 
and delivery rather than substance, and Grimdal’s trenslation of the Devotions 
is simply one instance of the ease with which devotional literature expressing a 
personal piety tends to cross denominational boundarie: Hence the appeal George 
Herbert has for many Roman Catholics and the affect on many Protestants have 
for Francois de Sales The Devotions aze certainly not a ‘Puntan tract’. 

On another major part of Calvinis: teaching, the :1radmussibility of grace. In 
the Heidelberg sermon (II, 264-65) Dorne outlines both :he unconditional salvation 
of the elect and that salvation as concılıonal on their actions, only to add ‘Both 
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these sought the truth, rhat truth which concerns us, peace and assurance’ [my 
italics]. He then tactfully refrains from choosing between them but points out that 
the Bible passage he 1s expounding favours the latter and, in tae final peroration, 
insists that indeed the elect might fall frem grace One also wonders what Calvinists 
would have thought of such assertions, in this sermon, as that all Creation is God’s 
House and that there 1s salvation outside the Church (II, 253) 

Donne had no difficulty in grasping the finer points of theological controversy, 
but as he got older he tended to lose mterest. There was the wealth of meaning 
he found in the Bible, the depth and variety of his own experience, and the pastoral 
care of his flock. Some of the most moving passages of the sermons are designed 
to woo those who wanted salvation away from religious dourness, melancholy or 
despair into a trusting reliance on God's will to save expressed and offered in 
Christ — ‘that truth which concerns us, peace and assurance’ 


University of Auckland PETER DANE 


PROUSTIAN OPTICS OF CLOTHES MIRRORS, MASKS, MORES D Festa- 
McCormick Saratoga, Stanford French and Italan Studies 29,Anma Libri, 1984, 
pp. 189 + 8 plates 

Proustian Optics of Clothes (can one really say ‘optics of clothes”) 1s about A 
la recherche du temps perdu. It has one important idea, namely that in the novel 
descnptions of clothes, while telling us something of the person wearing them, 
also reflect the viewpoint of the observer Festa-McCormick writes thus of the 
description of the attire of ‘la dame en rose’ 


The warmth of the color and the softness of the fabrıc, heightened by the dull 
splendor of the necklace, suggest a nature close to the one initially anticipated 
[by the hero], that of an actress — so frequently identified at the tıme with 
that of a demi-mondaine (p 10) 


Elsewhere, apropos of one cf Albertine’s hats, she notes the possible intrusion of 
the older hero-narrator 


One may . question to what degree Marcel was conscious of it at the time 
of the meeting — or if the hat was conjured up only later, rising from a memory 
rich in experience and saturated with unassuaged longing (p 42) 


Beauty being in the eye of the beholder is hardly a new idea, but it certainly is 
an acceptable way to study clothing in a novel which attrıbutes so much tmportance 
to the behclder. 

This idea is explicitly treated in the first two chapters of the book, entitled 
respectively ‘Psychological revelation thro ıgh clothes’ and ‘Clothes in the perspective 
of art and memory’ There are four chzpters in all, the last two being ‘Clothes 
as masks’ and ‘Class distinction and the sociology of adream’ The main contribution 
of these last two chapters to the book lies in their continuation of the same idea, 
because although their attention is turned more towards ‘masks’ and ‘mores’, as 
the subtitle puts it, the treatment of these two themes is unenightening Festa- 
McCormick has trouble putting enough distance between herself and the novel 
— we do not really need to be told, 


On the chair, discarded but prominent, are the vestiges of a social mask [Charlus’ 
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coat and hat], on the sofa, hes the allurement of premised intimacy [Charlus 
hımself ın a dressing gown] (p. 99) 


or that in Orıane’s set, ‘Personal worth is conveyed on the wings of gauzes and 
sılks’ (p. 128) 

However, a greater problem les ir getting a clear focus on the clothing. Each 
chapter (once one has sorted out tha: the ‘Mirrors’ of the subtitle probably refers 
to chapters I and Il, the ‘Masks’ tc III and the ‘Mores’ to IV) has a declared 
focus, the chapter title, and an undeclarec. one, to wit a character from A la recherche 
{in order of appearance, Odette, Albertine. Charlus and Driane). The clothing has 
a tendency to be neglected at the expense of the mirrors, masks and mores, and 
the character One finds oneself longing for a good honest chapter on hats! And 
when clothing is presented, the discussion sometimes drifts towards colours or 
bouquets or parasols, so that one fees taat what should ~eally be being considered 
is ‘colour’ or ‘adornment’, categones wh.ch are respective.y smaller and larger than 
‘clothing’ 

The book also lacks depth of focus there is little communication between the 
characters When one finds both Odette and Oriane dressed in mauve and advancing 
beneath parasols, one wonders if a discussion should aot ensue concerning the 
hero’s seeing an ex-courtesan and the grandest lady of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
in the same way Sometimes one also feels the need for a. wider lens the discussion 
of Charlus’ clothing could have been enriched by the mclusion of Saint-Loup’s, 
and the discussion in general, by Swann s. 

Three minor aspects of the book also require mentioning Festa-McCormuick quotes 
her French sources in translation, and does the transla.ıng herself. One wonders 
if the first ıs necessary, considering ker probable audience, the second 1s certainly 
unfortunate at times, as her work cau be clumsy. Her efforts put one in mind 
of a badly dubbed film 


The heart beat a little faster to Pr nczss of Epınay, who entertained in her large 
drawing room, when she could sze from afar, such as the first gleams of an 
inoffensive fire or the ‘reconnoitering’ of an unhoped fcr invasion, crossing slowly 
the courtyard, with an oblique cerriage, the Duches. wearing a delightful hat 
and slanting a parasol from which rained a smell of summer. (p 164) 


As if to make up for the translations, the book has eight plates ıllustrating the 
clothes of the day, including Fortuny’s dresses, but n> allusion is made to the 
plates in the text. This is particularly regrettable ın the case of Fortuny because 
the illustrations seem at odds with what is being described ın A la recherche is 
this another example of the hero’s eye changing the worl] about him? 

And finally the author has the habit of mentioning various critical sources in 
footnotes of a couple of lines, ın a way which frequently combines the gratuitousness 
of the illustrations with the awkwardness of the translat ons, since they sit uneasily 
upon her own discussion, and often contain a translated snatch of the work being 
referred to. On the other hand, artıc'es which might appear to have a direct bearing 
on the discussion (by Schoenfeld, Nuccitelli, van Rossun-Guyon, Kohn, Pasqualı, 
Martinoır .)arenot referred to, ev2n .n the bibliography 

In short, this book fails to capitalize an a good idea. 


Le modèle chéri.. bouge, on nn a jamais que det photographies manquées 
(1,490) 


James Cook University C.GH MANN 
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THE LANGUAGE OF 1984 ORWELL’S ENGLISH AND OURS W F Bolton. 
Oxford, Basıl Blackwell, in Association with Andre Deutsch, 1984, pp. 252. Hardcover 
and paperback 

Tuts volume ts the latest from the Language Library, now edited by David Crystal, 
and issued as indicated above It departs somewhat from the better known format 
of the senes in that it really has two thrusts which are caught well enough in 
the title and defined thus 


a telephoto close-up that studies Orwell’s English in detal and a wide-angle 
panorama of English today ın which he occupies the middle distance. (‘Preface’, 
p 11) 


The joint-purpose 1s to explore the changes ın the English language since 1945, 
and attention 1s paid to the variations in that period in the vocabulary, forms 
and pronunciation of Engl:sh. The writer i an Englishman, now resident and teaching 
in the Umted States of America, who uses this vantage point to report on such 
matters as the validity, or otherwise, of Orwells many observations about 
Americanisms He also records — somzwhat in the manner of George Turner’s 
1960’s observations on Australian English — a bemused reaction to current linguistic 
issues in his new country and as they would seem to be presented in the universities 
of the eastern seaboard 

Perhaps more to the taste of those focissing on the short title, Professor Bolton 
ıs primanly concerned to remedy a serious scholarly omission — namely that 


the extensive literature about Orwell contained little of substance about his 
language theory and practice. (p. 11) 


The general conclusions on that head may seem unsympathetic, in that Orwell 
ıs presented rather as a social critic and man of letters. His views on language 
are teased out in the earlier portions of each of the seven long chapters and these 
may be presented seriatim 

The first, on "Theory of Language’, argues that the celebrity of his fictional future 
language should not obscure the complex views which he expressed elsewhere For 
Bolton the major question ıs whether Crwell had any deeper understanding of 
politics For even his friend George Woodcock in 1946, in approving ‘these virtues 
of economy, clarity, fluency etc’ had called them ‘superficial? and deplored the 
‘lack of deeper understanding’, as Christopher Sykes and Hugh Rank have done 
since The obsessions with class are more the seedbeds of his thought and of its 
expression. His awareness af dialect and language change are shown to be simplistic 
and standard then, being closely akin to the Tracts of the Society for Pure English 
(1919-48) Bolton does, however, make a further claim for the originality and 
advanced perception of Orwell’s views on the relation of speech to writing, the 
relation of expression to xs reception, and his theorizing about the relation of 
linguistic form to Iinguistis meaning Bolton does, however, stress the general 
autonomy of language over and above its dictionaries (pp 35 ff), while allowing 
for Orwell’s views as often being those of his (orginal) class and generation. 

The second chapter illustrates copiousiy Orwells nostalgia, pessimism, longing 
for the (Edwardian) past, and fear of almost all linguistic change. His perceptions 
of cultural history were often vague or wrong and so his essays contain much 
nonsensical linguistic aesthetic, especially as to the growth of vocabulary A 
fascinating ınconsistency 1s revealed ın his theory of conversion (1¢ a word changing 
its part to speech) His ultimately unrealstic attitude is indicated by the notion 
of a committee of poets and manual worxers to manage linguistic change. (One 
must assume their powers of enforcement!) 
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Late in this chapter and from this point on, Bolten includes more and more 
materal, argument and example, which must suggest that the book 1s to be used 
as a teaching manual on linguistics for American undergraduates. Hence the many 
excursions — on etymology, Black English, etc. -— recorled both in the text and 
solemnly entered in the index, and, one must observe, serviced in the Bibliography 
It is this third scholarly thrust which will bemuse the reader, not least because 
it is not at all clear at a glance. which words Orwell used; which forms are analogous 
to his, and which are expatiations of the modern teacher for his students. Even 
the inclusion of a further (word) index with italicized lettering for Orwell’s own 
word-forms would clarify this matter, as well as making the book much more useful 

In the later chapters the matters most of interest to scho-ars of Orwell will include 
the discussion of their author’s treatment of American English (passim), society's 
relation to language (pp 82 ff.), tramps’ argot, Southern Englısh; regional linguistic 
prde, imperception of ‘static? usages (compare A S.C. Eoss on this); the use of 
English ın Burma in the 1920's, and bilingual social Emglish In all these areas 
and many others, the language scholar will both inform his general reader and 
delight him But for the present reviewer the broadening of ssues ın the later chapters 
dissipates the focus on Orwell and savours of a measus of academic hectoring 
of a captive student audience counting its grades. 

W. F. Bolton is both a distinguished scholar and a luminous historian of language 
In this present text he has, however, harnessed three di:parate steeds to the one 
carriage and found subsequent forward pacing difficult zo maintain For this reviewer 
the book ıs fascinating for its larger insights into Orwe l, its meticulous quoting 
from the essays; its (newcomer’s) reporting of issues of English in contempoary 
America, and for its many obser dicta on etymology, -diom and usage But its 
further seeming concerns as a class textbook make its points both uneven and 
at times confusing. As was stressed at the outset, there is lacking the degree of 
control and achievement of many of the earlier volumes ır this series 


University of New England J.S RYAN 


LITERARISCHE ÜBERSETZUNG F Apel Realıen zur Literatur Sammlung 
‚ Metzler Band 206 Stuttgart, 1983, pp viu + 102 


APEL’s book contains a list of periodicals, ‘die mut einige Regelmafigkeit Beiträge 
zum Problem des Ubersetzens drucken’ (p 98), which 5 very impressive indeed 
At last, ıt seems, problems in translating are given the scholarly attention which 
has been denied them for too long despite the obvious fect that translating 1s ‘eine 
der komplexesten Erscheinungen in der evolutionaren Ent-vicklung der menschlichen 
Geistestatigkeit’ (p 7). An ‘Ubersetzungswissenschaft’ investigating the linguistic 
processes and the cultural, historical and lıtsrary aspects of translating has finally 
established itself But as these developments are so very recent, it 1s not surpnsing 
that Apel has to concede repeatedly that ‘Hier bestehen noch erhebliche 
Forschungslucken’ (p 32), or that there are ‘Arbeitsfelder, die fast volistandig 
brachliegen’ (p. 74) This new field of research, however, s as yet neither accurately 
defined nor has ıt found its proper place within the range of academic subjects 
What has been simply listed above ıs not easily reconciled because two basic 
approaches to the problem of translating seem possibl< it is either viewed as a 
linguistic phenomenon, the study of which accordingl, ought to be carmed out 
within the framework of general and applızd linguistic:, or it 1s interpreted as a 
cultural phenomenon understandable only within the context of the humanities 
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In addition, there 1s the practical side, the ‘craft’, as ıt were, cf translating which 
ig usually far removed from academic discussions or controversies Apel includes 
these considerations ın the first part of his book ın which he also discusses several 
definitions, thus establishing the theoretical frame-work of translating, and, quite 
rightly, I feel, concludes ‘Im Ganzen sollte Ubersetzungstheone als Teil einer 
literaturwissenschaftlichen Ubersetzungsforschung rucht ohne historische Basis 
betrieben werden, da erst durch sie ganz deutlich wird, daß Übersetzen nıcht als 
technisches Verfahren und geschlossenes Problem bestimmt werden kann, sondern 
nur als ein dynamıscker, an die Werke und die Geschichte gebundener 
Problemzusammenhang.’ (p. 30). This ıs particularly pertinent tc literary translating 
which 1s Apel’s topic, but ıt applies as well to translating in general 

Apel devotes the secord half of his took to tracing the history of the problem 
of translating since Luther’s life time and of literary translations since the eighteenth 
century I: 1s difficult to understand why Ac limits the latter to the last three centuries, 
He may be rıght in stating “Nach Luther stagnierte das Problem [des Ubersetzens] 
über Jahrhunderte ’ (p. 4) But this dozs not mzan that no translations or few, 
were done during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Opitz devised his novel 
ideas about German poetry and verse in connection with his translations of poetry. 
And one could even argue that going back to Luther is not sufficient because 
German Renaissance literature in the fifteenth century 1s full cf ‘Tutschungen’ or 
“Translatzionen’, particularly from the Italian Apel emphasizes the importance of 
literary translations in German hterary history ‘Nirgendwo. sind Ubersetzungen 
so bruchlos als Teil der Nationalliteratur aufgefaßt und anerkannt worden.’ (p 
39) The number of outstanding writers who translated (Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, 
Hölderlin, Rilke, George) and the rôle of Shakespeare in Germany are ample proof 
The author maintains that in the course of the nineteenth century both the extremely 
high standards of assessing the problem (e g Schlegel, Humboldt, Schleiermacher) 
and the quality of translations dechned ‘Das Problem der Übersetzung wird in 
einen Stand zurückversetzt, der fast 80 Jahre vorher Schleiermacher schon als naiv 
erschien ’ (p. 60) I wonder if this blunt assessment does not warrant further 
consideration and I wonder, too, if Karl Kraus’ vehement attack on George’s 
translation of Shakespeare’s sonnets does not deserve a mention 

The volume contains information about the status, career and earnings of 
translators and some statistics about translations in various languages It 1s a well- 
conceived, informative, stumulating study, albeit tao short perhaps 


University of Melbourne C GRAWE 


THE PLAYS OF SOPHOKLES Valdıs Leineks. B R Gruner Amsterdam 
Publishing Co , 1982, pp 215 

WE are offered here an essay on each o? the plays of Sophocles Leinıeks outlines 
the themes of the plays, collecting in convenient bundles the words and phrases 
that establish those themes and quoting frequently ın translation from the text 
This exercise — a schematic presentation of what Sophocles has already told us 
— accounts for a large proportion of zhe book. and not all of it 1s useful Do 
we need, for example, to be assured bv listed line-references that Heracles is in 
pain, that Electra is unhappy, that Neoptolemus 1s addressed as pat/teknon on 
sixty two occasions? There is an element here of computer-criticism, with 
interpretation governed by a frequency curve The arrangement of the maternal 
ıs useful for providing a quick survey of what the plays are interested in, but there 
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ıs not much assessment of the material after this has seen done and very little 
that could be called fine tuning. 

The essays remain tethered to the security of those words and phrases, and the 
footnotes reinforce this cauticus approach They are either line-references or 
sentences quoted from the secondary lite-ature to support a point Leinieks 1s making 
These quotations often reproduce the very terms of Leinieks’s argument, and in 
the end they have the odd effect of suggesting that everything here has been said 
before, by someone else Leinizks makes the claim in nis introduction that this 
is as it should be ‘those who thirst for or.ginality should write novels’ 

The book then has modest aims and within the limi s of those aims tt makes 
some very good cases For ıns:ance, it brings home strongly*how important for 
their plays is the fearfulness of Deianei-a and the defensive role of Ajax The best 
of the essays, on Antigone, has an acute study of the worldly resourcefulness of 
Creon and a sensible discussion of the sometimes forgotten connection between 
divine laws and ‘universally accepted principles of behaviour’ The Electra chapter 
has neat character-sketches of both Electra and Ores:es, and there are useful 
comments on the ambiguity of tne ıdez of ‘persuasion’ and the importance of the 
‘endurance’ concept in Philoctetes Tre Oedipus Coloieus essay begins with a 
valuable examination of the topography of the play’s setting The least successful 
chapter ıs that on Oedipus Tyrannus 1: asks us to accest a self-seeking, violently 
ageressive Oedipus in guilty conflict wich a safe and sound Creon and controlling 
gods There is something grey and fo-lorn even about the account of the play 
and one wonders why anyone ever got excited about ıt. 

This points to another disappointment ın the book es a whole. it makes little 
attempt to see the plays as stage-events. For instance, Le nieks draws our attention 
to references to the slow passege of tme in Trachintaz and Ajax, and finds in 
the references ciues to the personalities cf the characte-s, but how much of this 
is simply the dramatist winding the spring of his play? Leading characters, Oedipus 
in particular, are blamed for being too quick to act Audiences will not complain, 
nor, because these characters push their plays along, will audiences condemn them 
for being pushy Leinieks finds his ultimate value in god, choruses and characters 
like the Creon of Oedipus Tyrannus, and therefore seerrs to skirt the real sources 
of the plays’ dramatic energy Even the otherwise useful ists of words and phrases 
take little account of the run o? the pley, like some structuralist tabulations, they 
draw their evidence indiscriminately from anywhere along the time-line and often 
ignore the changed circumstances caused by the very growth of the play. 

There is no bibliography, but the quotations in the footnotes are illustration 
enough of Leinieks’s wide readicg in the literature of So>hocles There ıs no index 
but there is no need for one the whole book ıs a kind cf index supplying a quick 
and effective reference chart to the key issues that run through the plays 


University of Melbourne GEORGE GELLIE 


TEATRO ANTICO E INGANNO FINZIONI PLAJTINE Gianna Petrone 
Palermo, Palumbo editore, 1983. pp 218 


In the wake of the enormous explosion of books and artic es dealing with metatheatre 
an Shakespearean and moderr. drama, classical schola-s too have begun to look 
at their drama with stereoscopic eyes In Italy the pıoreering perception was that 
of M Barchies: (‘Plauto e ıl “metateatro” antico’, H Verri 31 [1970] 113-30) which 
postdated the American invention of tke term by les. than ten years (L Abel, 
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Metatheatre A New View of Dramatic Ferm, New York, 1963). Given the reluctance 
of Anglo-Saxon classical scholars to embrace this way of viewing ancient drama 
(recently challenged by C Segal in Dronysiac Poetics and the Bacchae, Princeton, 
1982), it is perhaps not surprising that the author of this stucy of deception in 
Plautus writes almost entirely from within the world of Europear. scholarship. 

The book takes off frem a rapprochement of deception and fictionality, and 
argues that the many intrigues of Plautme comedy that are embedded within the 
plays by means of a ‘struttura a scatola cinese’(p 15) are to be taken as analogous 
to, even equivalents of, pleys. 

In Part I, in the context of the ‘theatricalisation’ of the intrigue in general, Petrone 
analyses two key types of scene (‘scena di induzione’ and ‘monologo di preparazione’ 
that are conventions of comic plotting. Part 2 traces the intrigue in the evolution 
of Greek tragedy, seeing it, with its associated metaphors and the ambiguous discourse 
it generates, as a clue to a transition from ‘teatro-verita’ to ‘teatro-finzione’. In 
this development New Comedy is regarded as intermediate In Part 3 themes which 
have been discussed in relation to tragecy in Part 2 {e.g ‘La metafora della rete’, 
‘Il tema del doppio’) are now found in Plautine comedy. This chapter ıs introduced 
by aconsideration of parody in the Amphitruo, for, Petrone argues, through parody 
Plautus explored his relation to the dramatic tradition So the first two parts of 
the book dsal with the topic of inganno from differing starting points, the synchronic 
and diachronic, and the compass of the word widens as the book progresses. 

Having argued that Plautus’s intngue comedies operate on two levels, that of 
the plot, and, metatheatrically, that of the intngue plot, Petrone concentrates in 
Part | on two moments in the play in which the two levels are juxtaposed in 
order to bring out the contrast between them In the ‘scene di induzione’ discussion 
of the requisites for the .ntrigue allows explicit allusion to the elements of the 
performance of a play (costume, script, rehearsal, acting ability and props). The 
audience, as in all ancient drama, must be kept fully informed of what 1s to happen 
on stage, at the same time as it is let in to the secret, ıt can also be taken behind 
the scenes Monologues also fulfil the function of telling the audience what 1s to 
happen (sametimes as the prologue of the internal play), but focus on the moment 
of invention, the poet as plotter rather tnan the characters as actors. At the same 
time, through use of paratragedy, and by taking responsibility for the trick, as 
he must to help his young master, the intriguing slave reverses the roles, transforming 
himself into the comic herc, and the young man into his helper Further monologues 
chart the progress of the intrigue in the course of the play, anticipating new 
developments A discreet use of Propp and Greimas allows Pstrone to identify 
the functions of roles, and to abstract a structure of the intrigue from the individual 
plays There are interesting discussions of the outstanding ‘exceptions’ to the 
conventional patterns she establishes —- >ne play in which metatheatre dominates 
(Pseudolus) and two in which the intrigue fails (Captiut and Trinummus). 

The purpose of Part 2 (‘Archeologia della struttura di finzione’) 1s to trace to 
tragedy, as the common ancestor of all Western drama, many of the theatrical 
techniques of Plautine comedy. This procedure is legitimate, though one could 
question the need to denve from tragecy procedures and preoccupations which 
may be common to all theatre qua theatre, and prominent in Plautus for reasons 
which do not have to do with the trad_tion (but see p. 6) This central section 
is suggestive, but the treatment suffers Irom a certain rapidity Petrone fails to 
consider tke influence of the Odyssey (where the nexus between deceit, disguise 
and fictionality is already present) on the intrigues of tragedy and comedy, and, 
more importantly, she dismisses Aristophanic drama tn half a page as ‘teatro del 
vero’ (p 144) This is all the more surprismg as she has acknowledged that Plautine 
theatrical allusions can be compared to ‘un costume arıstofanes>o’ (p 5). Recent 
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work on Anstophanes has in fact explcred the way that the poet uses parody 
of Euripides in order to reflect on thear-ıcal illusion in et least as subtle a way 
as Petrone clams for Plautus The co-existence of tragedy and commedy from 
‘a very early period should not be overlooked as a factor in the creation of theatrical 
self-consciousness 

Metatheatre in Plautus has vanous manifestations Plautus may play with the 
play as script, as pre-existing text, or with the universal elements of a performance 
(actors, audience, costume etc.), or agai- with the conventions of a genre, be it 
„tragedy or comedy These are the themes of Petrone’s last chapter, which focusses 
on parody 

Classicists will want to debate details of interpretation, bat for the non-specialist 
this book offers a stimulating re-evaluation of Plautine drama. Nevertheless, an 
important question remains to be answered What was the furction of the metatheatre 
in Plautus? Anne Righter (in Shakespeare and the Idea of the Play) thought ıt 
was there to wake up the audience at crucıe_ points of the play But Petrone attributes 
to Plautus a self-conscious ‘Hellenistic’ poetics of the fictionality of the theatre, 
which she finds expressed with most confidence in Pseudolus 1 myself would prefer 
to describe ıt as a poetics of performance, and stress that it ıs for the sake of 
comic effect that the play 1s allowed to undermine plot For all her emphasis on 
ludus Petrone gives the sheer fun of Plautus pretty short shaft 


University of Sydney FRANCES MUECKE 


THE CHARACTER OF SWIFT'S SATIRE. A REVISED FOCUS Edited by 
Claude Rawson Newark, University of Delaware Press, London and Toronto, 
Associated University Presses, 1983. 


Tus book differs substantially from its predecessor, Focus Swift, (London, Sphere 
Books, 1971) The tide of Swift scholar: up has continued, so some of the 1971 
essays have been omitted, some retained with revisions, and several new essays 
have been added, (The book appeared prior to the final volume of Irvin Ehrenpreis’s 
critical biography of Swift ) 

Swift's works can seem a threatening mountain spitting flames and grumbling 
Readers of Swift are often persuaded that radical anxiety is indeed the human 
condition 

To other readers and to some scholars Swift, a late Restoration divine at odds 
with Hanoverian England, ts a recognizable type of Christian humanist to be 
apprehended most adequately in the hıstrıcal, cultural and intellectual matrix of 
his times The Character of Swift’s Satire is designed for the general reader and 
also for the more advanced student to che _lenge certain orthodoxies, Had the book 
a corporate voice it might say ‘we dont deny that Swift lived most of his life 
in Ireland between 200 and 300 years ago, with a bref period of famılıarıty with 
the political leaders of England, nor that he was a diligent clergyman of the Church 
of Ireland, But our anxieties recur: the Torce of Swift's writing alters us, so we 
react as to a contemporary’. 

The reader of Swift studies becomes a mnor polymath, heving previously enjoyed 
the enlightenment of scholarly backgrocad studies, technical analyses of Swift's 
rhetoric and more theoretical discussions of his satire, and having appreciated the 
writings of those who look soberly at the life and the worxs together Swift knew 
how passion and prejudice distort thinking, and this, plas his sensing his own 
vulnerability here, gives his writings that troubling quality to which several of the 
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writers in this volume refer The spirit of the later twentieth century does not seem 
to tolerate the gravity of scholarly and critical approaches to Swift that has led 
one critic to declare that Swift ıs not a university lecturer. Swift studies provide 
also for readers of those critics who respond imaginatively to Swift's passion and 
crankıness. Such critics yearn to bring ıt all together rather than rest content with 
theme or technique or litsrary ancestors and background. Indeed, to quote trenchant 
words from a recent AUMLA, ‘Swift is the critic’s despair. His manifold 
inconsistencies and changes of front maddeningly refuse to be subdued into a 
respectable uniformity’ (R J  Dingley, reviewing Jonathan Swift. the Brave 
Desponder, by Patrick Reilly, in AUMLA, 60, November 1983, p 313) 


Quintana, the ‘father of Swift studies’, has a new essay in his volume, but his 
caution about interpretations of Gullivers Travels establishes him as the parent 
against whom others react The spiritual parent of most of the writers in this volume 
is John Traugott 


‘All the contributors have written strong personal statements, often controversial’, 
says the blurb Some are very much readers’ responses, sensitive appreciations of 
texts (Rawson, Traugott, Feingold, Rogers, Ehrenpreis and Quintana), while others 
focus on historical and literary background (Lock, Beckett, and Mezciems) Traugott 
argues for unspecialist readings of Swift because ‘a reading of Swift wil always 
constitute an appeal from the scholars to common sense’ (The Character of Swift's 
Satire, p 86 references will be to this work unless otherwise sp2cified) 


Traugott’s vigorous essay on A Tale of a Tub is unchanged from 1971 He 1s 
concerned with how the work affects the reader, the resulting discussion must 
transcend, while respecting, abstract considerations of genre and background (pp 
124-5, n. 3), This emphasis colours tae volume (since Traugott’s and Rawson’s 
articles comprise the first taird of it and combine scholarship with strong feeling). 

The language and the concepts of the Revised Focus are neither hermetic nor 
bland, and, indeed, Traugott’s earlier essay on Part Four of Gulliver’s Travels (an 
the 1971 Focus) seems a founding presence (see p. 281, n. 44). The grotesque mental 
energy of the Grub Street writer can in Swift ‘only be an inward sympathy with 
the enemy’ (p. 88) 

Rawson has developed this psychoanalytic approach fruitfully, both he and 
Traugott seeing the Grud Street author as voicing Swift's own subversive thoughts 
(whereas other critics see the author as non-Sw:ft). Rawson adds to the title essay 
comparisons of Swift with Johnson. They had much in common: ‘an unusually 
active and personalized conception of man’s restlessness a radical restlessness’ 
(pp. 24, 35) They differed ‘Johnson is much readier to sympathize and to withold 
blame’(p 37), and Rawson writes of ‘Swiftian repudiation and Johnsonian tolerance’ 
(p. 39). Johnson shrank from irony as Swift shrank from plain statement (p 30). 
Swift is disturbing because he 1s himself intimately implicated in the objects of 
his own attack (pp 44,61) A Tale ofa Tub is endlessly unsettling with its dramatizing 
of misdirected intensities, which are zhe threats of human nature itself (p 58). 
In Martin the Church of England suffers. Because life ıs a ‘ridiculous tragedy’ 
Swift's response to the absurd is to hang on to the rules (p 81) Here at the close 
of his long essay Rawson declares Swift to be an orthodox eighteenth century 
Christian and not, in fact, our angst-ridden contemporary dwelling in the void 
Rawson continues to view Swift as a man for whom anarchy was the danger, 
‘more actual and vivid than those good forms of order and tradition on which 
his positive values were based’ (C. J Rawson, Gulliver and the Gentle Reader, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973, p 82, and cf The Character of Swift’s 
Satire, p 81) Peter Steele has expressed a similar perception differently ‘Swift 
1s much less persuasive when he recommends sobriety’ (Jonathan Swift, Jester and 
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Priest, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1978, pp. 7-8). Quintana sees Swift as 
an eighteenth century writer’ ‘his reactions impress me as those of a satirist confident 
of his base of attack, not of one angst-ridden’ (p 293: The critic does not warm 
to the notion of Swift as ‘threatened br the terrible voit’ (p 292) but he later 
makes what seems to me a crucial concess.on to the strong .ension in Swift's writing 
when he writes ‘In Christian terms, whach with one var“ of his mind he would 
seem to have accepted implicitly’ (p. 298, my s-ress) 

The continuing flood of Swift studies is hard to keep up with, and some 
emendations could have been made in same of the essays in the Revised Focus, 
A C Elıas, Jnr, in Swift at Moor Parx. Problems .n Biography and Criticism 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvaniz Press, 1982), disagrees with Traugott on 
Temple’s presence in A Tale as being almost ‘the Fool amcng Knaves’ Elias thinks 
Traugott and other critics of A Tale attribute too much zo ‘guesswork about the 
author’s assumed psychic conflicts’, while ‘artistic function and control must take 
a back seat’ (Elias, p 178) Moreover, Traugott’s argument likewise appeals to 
the complementary belief, popular among armchair Fr:ud.ans, that creativity itself 
1S an expression of inner conflict and psychic disfunctioa’ (Zlias, p. 178). One would 
like to hear Rawson reply. However, Eas later cites Rawson approvingly, ‘there 
is in Swift a kind of aggressiveness towards the reader’, saying that this comment 
by Rawson denotes ‘a certain distinguishing quality n Swift, an odd resonance 
which sets him apart from the satırısts of his time’ (Elias, p. 198). 

Traugott’s vigorous essay on A Tale of a Tub is unckanged from 1971 He 1s 
concerned with how the work affects tne reader, the resulting discussion must 
transcend, while respecting, abstract corsiderations of gemre and background (pp. 
124-5, n 3) 

F P Lock provides a balanced and perceptive accouat cf Swift’s political writing 
from 1701 to 1714 showing him moving from ‘intellecua. Whiggism to Toryism’, 
continually equating his views with the nation’s real interests Gulliver's Travels 
1$ to suggest that ‘perceptual imprisonment is ubiquitcus, that what we arrogantly 
take for cognition 1s merely custom, hasits successfu ly sretending to be truths’ 
Swift now appreciates how blinkered pc.ttical writing car. be, says Patrick Reilly, 
Jonathan Swift, the Brave Desponder, Carzondale ind Edwardsville, Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1982, 158) Lock’s earlier bock, “he Politics of ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’ (1980), is praised by Quintana for loosening up the political allusions in 
that work so there is no longer a tight one-for-one corsespondence between the 
four last years of Queen Anne and the Vzyage to Lilliput (pp 289-90) 

With hindsight a reviewer can say that J C Becketts ‘Swift and the Anglo- 
Insh Tradition’ should have been revisec in the hight of Carole Fabrıcant’s Swift's 
Landscape, (Baltimore, John Hopkins Fress. 1982) Beckett presents Swift as an 
Anglo-Insh Protestant who did not care tor ‘the savage old Irısh’(p 152) Fabricant 
says Swift’s views of the native Irısh altered She expressly contradicts Beckett 
(Swift's Landscape, pp 232 and 254), 

Swift's poetry has received considerazle attention since the 1971 Focus Swift. 
In ‘Swift and his Poems The Range of his Positive Rhetoric’, Richard Feingold 
sees a unity in Swift’s poetry. ‘Once Serift made himseli his own central subject 
— and this happened very early in his career as a verse wrıter — there was very 
little change in the range or character of his poetry’ (p 165) The critic does justice 
to his topic, firstly discussing a rather unfamuliar po2m, the celebration of Lord 
Carteret, ‘The Birth of Manly Virtue’ Swifts portrait .n “Verses on the Death 
of Dr Swift’ is a composition of plani, signposted distcrtions and exaggerations 
(p. 185) Swift's declaring that malice never was his airc Fe.ngold registers as neither 
‘an attempt to deceive nor as self-sat_-e [but] demanding recognition that the 
malicious and the ethical satirist are cae and the same (p 186) The lengthier 
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discussions of this poem in two recent books on Swift’s verse, Louise K, Barnett’s 
Swift's Poetic Worlds (Newerk, University of Delaware Press’ London and Toronto, 
Associated Presses, 1981) end A. B. England's Energy and Order in the Poetry 
of Swift (Lewisburg, Bucknell University Press London and Toronto, Associated 
University Presses, 1980), similarly recognize its complexity. By attending to the 
rhetoric of the speaker, however, they come to more guarded conclusions than 
does Feingold, who does not mention these critics: 


Swift and the reader share the knowledge that he does not, indeed cannot, live 
up to what is claimed for him by the eulogist (Barnett, p. 9) 


[Swift] makes ıt impossible for the reader to feel that he has arrived at the certainty 
of stance which the satırıst's apologia -raditionally assumes. (England, p. 188) 


Swift’s poems praising Stella are analyzed with frequent quotations. Oddly, 
Feingold does not cite from ‘Stella's Birthday, March 13, 1726/7’ the moving lines 
that both prase Stella and reflect back cn the praiser: 


For Virtue in her datly Race, 

Like Janus, bears a double Face, 

Looks back with Joy where she has gene, 
And therefore goes with Courage on 

(Swift, Poems, ed Williams, IL, 765, 1173-76) 


Pat Rogers, ‘Swift and the Revival of Cliché,’ finds space among earlier studies 
of Swift’s invented languages, his syntax and his puns to explore Swift’s ability 
to revitalize tired popular idioms In particular he notes the use in the poems of 
clichés Swift elsewhere gathers in the prose Polite Conversation. 

In 1971 Irvin Ehrenpreis felt he had to defend his preference for Swift’s letters 
over the bulk of his other works, and his essay 1s reprinted unchanged These 
letters of Swift reveal a skill at complimenting, praising and celebrating with a 
directness that ıs far less common in his embattled public writings Ehrenpreis 
emphasizes the range of these letters, stressing that they comprise a Swiftian work 
of very great value 

Jenny Mezciems writes on ‘Swift’s Praise of Gulliver. Some Renaissance 
Background to the Travels’. The article begins by covering ground familar from 
the researches of G T Eddy and Traugott’s article on Part Four -— the presence 
of Erasmus, More and Ratelais in the Travels -— then goes on to make valuable 
fresh parallels between the great earlier satires and Swift’s most famous one For 
her parallel with Rabelais Mezciems for an instant goes so far as to call Gulliver 
a monster She concludes the paragraph (pp 274-5) with Scott’s commonsense 
recognition of Gulliver as a robust sensible traveller. a normal man 

Quintana, ‘Gulliver's Travels. Some Structural Properties and Certain Questions 
of Critical Approach and Interpretation’ surveys the field of recent Gulliver studies, 
approving of more tentative interpretations and expressing caution about 
psychoanalytic approaches He perhaps suspects some critics of reading the heart 
of their own personal mystery into Swit and then plucking it out again in print. 
(Quintana is certain that Swift's languege needs more study ) Swift appears our 
contemporary but Quintana would have us control our ways of responding to The 
Travels so that it remains a comic-satiric-tragic masterpiece; he stresses the comic 
prelude of the prefatory material {p 283) 

Swift's complexity as a writer stems from his sense of not entirely fitting ınto 
place The Character of Swift's Satire concludes with lan Watt's new classic statement 
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of a concept of Augustan style largely shared by the took’s contributors, ‘The 
Ironic Tradition in Augustan Prose from Swift to Johnson’ Swift originated this 
ironic tradition in eighteenth century Englisa hterature, conceiving of irony as a 
weapon against the mob (pp 306 and 318). Swift's ırory has tension because it 
ıs unstable, historically en route to the development of romantic irony where the 
sentimental and the satiric blend (320). Swift fell victim ta the neo-classical schism, 
the antithesis of reason and passion (319). 

The book ıs handsomely printed and S wift deserves better than the small margins 
and cramped typeface of the 1971 Sph2re volume. However, I confess I prefer 
the English publisher’s abbreviations in 1971 (Gulliver, 1. vu; Works X11 38) to 
the modern U.S ones (Gulliver, 2, 7, Works 12. 38). U.3 editions of Swift, like 
the Norton edition of Greenberg and Piper, keep to Roman; the revised Focus’s 
levelling down of numerals would probably have incurrec Swifts displeasure But 
modern readers have been on the whole well served by .he editor and the other 
essay writers in their vigorous contribution to Swift studies 
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